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ter^4s|'it^'.a K^f m0;nths'O]ut .of'^S&i^' 
Jawialiarial Nehru,, was arrested on thi, 


for ,*s^tioa^and was sufequend^ senteacedi'to tTurq. 'y'^if 
’H^ri^njirient. At the time of his arrest he , asked 
charge of these 'Letters’ and to sttpetA’ise ., their 


Since th^ letters were wficten the worid 
idlj^ and already many important changes ' hate' ' th . ^ 
alteratiocs and additions seem to be 
it in the absence of the autlior it Was not considd^d d(^#^i,di!:jl' 

_ to make .them.' ; A ieW'tainor^ alterations, arid daf:^iDUS;^{.Cl' ■ 
however, been’made.'- / ^ ^ 

' j,-;.' Qwirigjto author' irtl-pps^^ ■. 

:■ ce^eiilty';: of 'coirimuraicafing' with him, 'dela^.1|^*:^occh|E!P^^ ' ■ 

inilsih^^i^'riblication of'these *Letters’ and the rc?pon:MbiKt|f ■ foi*,; J;('' ‘ 

:; ,sc^^dsci^nS-has " fallen' 'on me. My 'burden ,h^:“,been,.'.,;?)’;'.' 
hghtene||;!ho'^eyer, ,’ihy the publishers to whom I am ^ 


The bc^vh^&hig published , in two vohimes.', 
\olumes are‘'o'f ■haa^i^h'siie,''the'^econd vGl^]^ bem'g'a 
' one than the ' The fiKt volume ends with the 
■leoyc'‘whr&f"the volume thus'.contains a survey ,y|''the 

centuries,- Wh'ich h*yd:,,hfi^ ■<&alt 
.i'^th'.'hji, !||^^;.audi(ffi. in,.-greater detail. The 
tw‘ewii''tl^i,'()^'g;,yoIumes seemed a'.natufSl 'tJ.i<f| 

tori^ view* al^ough, unfortrirt^tely: ’ 

.p'C>!umes,^aft''u®equal S!Zie, ' ' 

■,\,y 

lii'.-'■ '. . . .(■;. VijAYA::!l^Ai;:s«»^fi 
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Mtdh -'"■’*,■ v^', VV^ 

not'Icnow* when or where these Letters 
T€U-- ’'%^l>lisl>ecl, or- wlisther they will be published',at\'a||| 


ll;.;;’::‘!ii'''.:{; Jn'di^/is 3 ;'strange land to-day and it..is d5&cult'.,t| p^j^||.j|.>,'ffi| 

whilc-rhave tne chahid.ei;ttj'-'^;|^||v« 

'^wfP fprestall rne.' ' ■ 

®|»|i"-';'f ■' ■■": ''An. -apoio^' and m explanation - is_' needed 

’■ ' -.torical-series of letters.- ■ Tlaose -readers who take-the 
, -'.; to go thtoiagh them will perhaps find the apology - 
&|fc'-:;'^xplmation. In'particular, T would refer the reader 


.Letter,* and perhaps it would be aj-! well, in ■this- 
‘’'*^®^|||'drYy world,-'to begin at the end. . 






Ihe letters have grown. There was little of 




^]|lifeie. them, and 1. never thought that they would .^grp^'-io, , J 
dimensions. , - Nearly six;-years ■ ago, when 


was.,^-ten years old, I. wrote to--her a number oT 
-j;;-’;||.Kj:,\"tainfeg a b.rief- and simple acafidunt of the early; 

■ .'Tbese;-early,^letters ,were subseqxiently '^{ml:^S:4^M|Y:^,,^., 

had'. a‘-'generous reception. T]^,..id^':;df-.';'''^^ 
;;!s''^^i;:!^V,^,q;jta^uiftg--,th iu my mind, but a bu^ 


^ poli^cid afctivicy prevented it from taking shape. 




;;| gave me 'a chance and I seized it. 

■V; Tiison-life har. its advantages; it firing some leisur^P ^ 

, ^ a measure of detachment;;- - ^ the disadvantages ate 

am no libraries, or r^efence books at.the cdmina^'^f 
-.pri^jer,:;^ under condidoa^ 'to writer 

■-| ,lf' 'sublet;history, is a. .foolhardy:,undefi:akia ^| 
A’n^it^f.of tK>6ks came'to rne-'but they, could' nai:'’'fce 
V , ’Ihc^;''-C 3 mn' a^; went, Twelve years SkgOi - hcf^^et, 

in' cd?mi|^|i ;'j^h', larg^ of my cOuntrym'en 




■I 


\¥ 

i,? 


., ."tup --iiishit ■ of 'niilting : notes of the 

S;'H--.;po^^^oks; grew arid they came ' ^ ^ 

..Other hooks- of cogcg’: 

■ '■" ,- ’• ■. .': ,..' 0 ‘ ■’ 

;■---.-il - , ''-■-, '.''if 

’- '''-f tKt;ea4 r«a»^ voluiac... ..■ ' 'i 

i -.-'■ ..i-' 









inevitibl^, ; 

of -''.^jpod '' reference'; -'■ 


|)ti^;<i>f;'tM]B tlie n'affetive had pften-to' 


■ ■' ■' -Vllr (' [• ■ %■■. 


_|^0|ii'p^arK.jierK^ skipped. ^ ..._ 

^iy^!'::ilttejre , are personal and there are many''inti^atp, -Lilt:!vl 
|s,:m them which were meant . for m’y 4awshter “aioae.;'|:'^^^ 
>;ftot know what to do with them for 'it is not'- e^' 

^|Stern. out without considerable effort. I am therefore lit;'; 
than untouched. 




Physical inactivity: leads.-to-.antrospi^ion and 
h. I am afraid these changing moo<fs are very 


veiy-,aj(^fhp.f:l'''r 


^':,m the-., course of these letters, and the method of- ,treathi|ffeif‘' 
.not;the objective one of a historian,' - I am 


i; ' There is an unfortunate mixture of elemmiary writirig^^^^'l^ 
..-.the:-yoiing and a disctission at times of the ideas of ' 

;,V-V';.';'i|^pe are numerous repetitions. Indeed of the 

jp^fjetter-s-contain there is no end. .. They''are','s'ujp^ffcia|:-;. 


'!-sketili^- jcttned together by a thin.-thread. T.have 
i^'£:,"'.fe’y-facts and ideas from odd books and many-''''itii:^.'''n^|4^ 


.5 have ^pt in. It was my intention to have thesfi ^ 

(;,■! .^visfed''-b}’' a competent historian, but during my -b,nef:-'piw|^if'’!;|'.,:;-'':; 
v''''|jc',‘^hut-‘of prison I have not had the time.-te make 


'-,.V-'^' 3 - 
■ ■- 




' I' 


W i'i;.'/;,-' In the - course of these letters I have .often-ekpmsi^^i 
|^^'"''bpin.ions' rather aggres.sively.' I hold to those-; 




I 




as I'was writing the letters niy outlook:- 
’^i^h^d ^adually.- To-day if I had to re-write wh-aP'T''bavW^ 
f^|>/v''|feady, .-written,-;! would write differently or with a differettt'.’jj^l'J,- 
"■■'.■■''■■-k'&miphalis.:''' -'But I cannot tear up what I have wtitteji-.ap^'MlH''.. 
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' , ''^r^^CX^ie'C^lcf 'CmlizaCipiis and G«r ' Inh<jip^‘ ::, 

:/'/j.,:■ Ce* :,,:Xi^e:;.Iielten^^ "■ ■'■ "'•‘'» ■'’■ ‘ 

, :■■■■' '.f: ;Tke Greek City States^ . ■, , . .'^ • ■i;';;;:^i;;;||l 

' ,.::ff';!' :the. Burden of OldCXradition, ,'' >', .■ • ''M 

i: ■ '^X^.yVilIage- Republics, of,Ai«?ieat ■•;.•=''■■'■'■^"1^ 

"'’ ',, ^I1aoiisand'Year$ of Gbina- .. ' -'‘MMIi 

r;. ', ■^>'; "■'Xb^-. 'Call of the' Past ^'. . 

’''■,;,,,.«;'.M'XJ.- -Where''D o Richis-SO'/Xd?'. ' j 

'' ';',!"M ';''‘'';14. The Sixth Cen'turyCil^foFC 0i,|istv' and Rel^ 

■; ''.MlM:,'l^feia'and Greece ■'■■. ';■ ■■.■•'•- ■• • - 
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rr'p^. 


. J^ia ;'and Greece 

■'M'^''' The Glory that was Hellas' , • ■ , 

Famous'Conqueror'but.4 .G^cdted- Young y,.!^| 


""■ IS. ■ ' .Chandragupta Maurya. and"''the Aiptlw^artriay^yy- 
Fr^' OM board SS. Caraco-vi^- in -Me" 


J?. Moathst 


,....,, ... ■ '■ .' 
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23 ;'; . A Surrey' '■ <, 

* ^shoka. The Relo^ of the Gods 
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Sbul^ IttdU avershatdows the Noi _ 
:|iiiie!'^orderlahd Empire^of the -Kus^ai 
||.'4?'J^h^''andlChristiapity ■; ..'■ 

"v'-V'The Roman Empire-;- . _ 

.' Roman Empirl':-splits- up-’arid-finally-'‘be^-- 


If 




I^V.V. litiifcA ■ I ■' ^ ' 


comes a gnosuM • • 

'■'■-’^be Idea of the WorId , State ' 
,iji® V t9 i v p 3 :j^^ and the Sassanidi . . 


' India - Colonises . ; . .^ -;. , '. - 

''blhid-u Imperialism imde)ir|;-the - Guptas 
- Huns' come--to India. ’' ■'.■.' ■— ’■ 
f’^|Wi^tKi''‘;3',^'''.v''--Ipdia’^^ Control:'of Foreign Market^-'--’ 
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''.ji^ina under the Tangs 






P®**;i4'^^'l:r;'!Harsha-yardh and Hiufii"Tsan-g, 

India-produces many'-Kings and -;J^arri. 9 |;Si 

ifcdia in-the 'Middle Ages .. ' .. 

,4*51- ‘' 'Angkor 'the..'Magiiificent and Sri Vijaya 
R^e'relapses into Darkness-. ' 

.;.'-'. The. Coming of Islam .. 

’’'.The'Arabs Conquer frotn. Spain-pd;:]^ongolia'.-"^*i'i|''’ 
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' ’’'■|6^';f.T'l^&^''Aighans,'iuva^ India 
""V,'; p^fli^',''Slay^ King? - of Pe|),i _ . • ■■; ^ - 

C^iengiz Khan. Shakes u^' Ada arid Europo^ 

■'g®. ' Tlie Mongols Dormriate the'^ortd 

-Marco Polo, The Great Traveller ..:, 
TTie Roman Oiurch becomes Milkanf 
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„i^'- ■'\ 


/c ,;.STV^ 'rrov^st^m'vive^oiE «txiu ■ nfc 

■ i Aiitocracy ■ ' in. ' the'' Sixteenth and ^venteenth,-.;:- :J; 

T''4'. "§.Centiii^ Borope '■ '/'^ ... 

i.:V.^k ' 'The'■Nedierlaads Fight k*.r-Free^^^ .. .■., ,. ■ 

' ' 8-7: ,.:■. „'Eng'%f I" cnt's- 'o.ff . 'tlie'' Ffead. of Her ;.King . . . ^. 




'A ' ,.;S|.'ft| 9 liii'e-and' Fall .QT'The'.Mughal Empire tn: -i'-'ii 

■.'-4fc -. "-• ;, •'' ^''■■-■ ■'■''"■'If 


' f'kPsI'-'fte Sikhs and the eMaratlias ■' _ - ■ . ...’ ■; 

.. "■ '-9^7,* 't'.he English Triumph'over theh'Rivals in 
■■■■■ 9|i-'''' M'anchu Ruler, in';China ';. • 5 

.'■ 94'. ' A-''€3h5hese Emperor Writes .to an Ehglisp.'King-^-. .-., 

'^,:-k9S. The W?r of Ideas in Eighteenth Cenmiy -Epro]^-.-,-.;:; - 
Europ^on'the.Eve of Great Changes. 

of .the Big Machine . ; ■'• 
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:yoUv 


ujLW' 


spirit, such as a good fairy itiig||4|l|§^ 
N:.‘?t;;;:4. ■■'ydii-~-:$ornetiiing tliat '' even -'' tiid''|u|||^ 

' '};;■ You kjndwi^.f^eetfceart, how T cJiKlike'viSff^d^ 


'■ and':|(d%g;pu^ good 'advice^: ^ When'll i 
., ;■■'■ I''always.think'ffi a story, of ..al'We 


a :**very,' wiseiiM^'M 


. ■ ■,\;^; one da-y 'you 

..'r’llj,'', hwlc which cphtaim ' diB-'"'story. .Ihhteen 
'. .;,:i;;,'; ti|^e'; came/a i^at travett^ ^from 

■''''' 'idd'ia'io :s^i^|i|3^ wi^om and-;knowledge,'/ ' 







Sj so great Was 1__ ^ 





Jin I 

n?'atfhSj 

iie4^|?|!^pjJ*ra . and.isrnow icnowti^'^; 



!it|Aidki^,: .t^a ;place, ■ ■ 3^^ : ' 

,:,|'’$i' 11. rt was' ■obseryfe<i,,h.oiir^^5^j' 

'“'‘'i’M.erx.:.',''yu. 
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very wise;•• for the very.'^^^Lse, if any such diere are, 
sonictxxncs''^ ratlicjp^. sad, that there is nothing .ujote tc> 

,^,,,,, learn. ‘Tliey ■ must miss the joy;: of discovery and'Of 
’■■'.i';i'i/il''';‘fiiii' learning Jiew things—-the great adventure tjiat all' 0 ,f ■iv/iiP 
who; care: m^iy have. .^7 , .“ '■-i'if”'"''' 

■^ ^y; T must not therefore:'sermonize. But what hth';,'! 
to do then? A letter can hard^^^ the place of a 
talk; at best it is a. one-sided affair. So, if .l.py 
, thing that: sotJ:ads like good advice do not cake it as if it 


''l^h 


was a bad pill to swallow. Imagine that I Irave made a. 


4';;;7,t?ftV;,., suggestion to ’I’ou for you to think over, as if weyeahy 
|l^p!;i;|jywere having'a talk. ■. „• -iv 

felgrt.f,,, In youn history kooks you read of great" peliodr.'in 
Silt**' nations. We read of great, men and women ,. 7 |® 

«^^|.yy-and great deeds perfarmed,. and ;iometiroes in om; drea.rn;; yj'r® 

' and reveries we imagine 'ourselves, back in thos'd 

\, and doing ,brave deeds like the heroes and heroinei» d£’ ' '|S 

7 , old. Do you remember how fascinated yovi we.re when vfl 
’ , yon first read t,he . story of Jeanne d’Arc, 7 and ,how your 

fi;,;,, i; ambition was to dvo something like her? Ordinary men 

'Ji|l|®j 7 a:ad:w6men are not usually heroic. They thinka>f t&jr, 
bread and butter, of their children, of their house- 


P: 


M|;»fOreat leaders have something■ ,m them, which ',inspireSj;^|J|^|# 
„,,|W’I^JydaoIe people and'makes, them do great deeds. '■ , 

'' , The year you were born .in—-191.9—was oiio,,ohthe,.^t^H| 
_T, ''"'great 'years of history when a great leader, with a heart 
’ ]:u.l1 01 love and sympathy for the7 poor and sutfering,". 

madiJ 'his peoplb'.write a noble and'never-to-be-forgot-'r|)^|i 



'BM 

mm, 


ten chapter of'histGry,:: In the very month you werbd'hiA] 


born, Leni.a started his 'great . Revolution whkh kjis.'-d/M 


changed the face of Russia and Siberia. And today in’'. 1 j 


.i;tv • 
ife?-:.-' 


(tiee, so,, that .they may .again be free and 

'■'-'vyKr wmmm. 


'.Mm'Uii 






WJi 






. 

t'^oteld like 





Gcmtairi it? 


You are'fojft;unate,®kave'sai^ 
this great struggle for freedom chat is 
county-. You are dUd very fortunate in'hiis^ 
brave and wonderful little woman for yoc^||® 
and if you are ever in doubt or in trouble 
Mve a better friend, 

Goodasfoye, little one, and may you gfov uii; 
a brave soldier’o. India’s service. 

'S5{%h all nay love and good wishes. 


■’f-.'i '■'--''‘S', ■- r 11V ,"■] 'MVi ^ 

' ;■. ''i' ■ if V-l’ 
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. ■' ■-'■■ IV'I? 

- :■( ■ ■, , 
'i" '- -^ ■ ■■ V/ - •■'.■■.vr-v. ', 



T" ■ - - v. .'■ ■ -a ■-•r. ' ■ ■ ' V ■ ■ ^ -'iVt'’’-' -' 



But I havfe-.liesitatecl to do sd.^sitis 
^ to tWuk of. the .'‘past story of ldi0.'^©etid aiM'W',' '■ V'''.4 


the great fhiEti and Twomen and of the great 
contains. To read history is good/ but even 


terestir^ and fascinating is to help in raahi^^ ^ 

: know that history is being made in our , 

today. The past of India is a long, long ohet^:los|{^;'|| 


mists of ^acrtaifuity; it - ----~,r.^v 

wtiicja ^ trrtake us feel ashailKd and miserable; bsit' 
whc^ tt is a splendid past of which we n^lf ii^iel 
proud. We can think of it with ple^re. 
today tpe have little leisure to tlikik of th0 pa^ 


■ sad and unhappy.''.M^iy( 


the-future that fills our minds, the fuibre .ti^t 


fashioning, and the present that absorbs dl Our titop' ^ 
energy, ■ 

'.' I have had time enough here in Naini Prison;!tot':|ea^;'^'^i||| 
or write what I wanted to. But my mmd wand0hMi^PS|||^^ 
tlnnk of the great struggle that k’'j^ing on 
what others are doing and what I would dc I was ® 


^em. I am tcio full of the pf^ent and the 


have f^t .that tins 


think of the pasu And v , 

vmohg of me. Wlien I could not take part in the wp^ 
outside, why should I worry? ' ^ ^ 




4 b:, \But the real reason-^-slHjil't whaler 
■whyT, put off -wrkicg was anothernne..^' I ant 







fei'l'4'w: V'j ■"' ' l<‘*" ' 


^>V', 
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GLIMPSES OE; AVOKLD Hisrc-R'if' 


4lte:g 



il'Slilfe;- 


doubt if I know enotigh to reach you! Yoii airy 
rowing rip so fast and becoming such a v;ise little per- 
t'Oti, that ail that I learnt at school and college and alter, 

^ filvinay not be enough for you, and. at any rate, may be-l 
«■ V'' Jtather stale, •. After some time, it,may be, that you,will 




ijl ji rjfake.' up the role• of teacher and teach me many;,new 
^5 I told you, in the letter I wrote to you on 


llffjf’ your last birthday, I am not at all like the . Very A¥ise 
liii-'ll who.went about with copper-p.lateS'.round about 


'V' SO that he might not burst with" excess of learningo 
’ „ It was easy enough for me to write, about the early 

; da 3 's of the world when you were at iVtussoorie. For 


thy knowledgv? we have of those days is vague; and in¬ 
definite. But as we come out of those yety ancient 


■'iM 


times, liistory gradually begins, and 


man Degms 




■'curious career in various parts of the world. \ And ' to , 


ic 


man m 


thi 


s ea.reer, sometime.; 


: wise, more pfteii 
With the help of 
But Naini Brison' 


urtad .and foolish, is no easy matter, 
books one might make an attempt. 

not provide a library. So I am afraid it is not ,pos- 
|ife’ib.le for me to give you any connected account of world ;, ( 


history, much as I should 8|i|e liked to do so. , 1 dislike 



|y|cO!ri.iiected. w^hole and you cannot understand even the 
;■ history of one country if you do not know what has 
I;??;;;/' ‘happened in other parts of the world.); I hope you' will 
, not learn history in this narrow’-Way, confining it to one 




‘i;K 


pr tvm countries, but will survey the whole world. 


wid'i', 

■M 


iRemernber al'vays that there is not so very much dif 


fercnce between varioiis people as we seent td^imagine. 
Maps and atlases show us countries in difFerent coiouts.^ 




■|iV’'' ^Itidoubtedly people difEer from one another, but theyf 
: nrsemble each other also a great deal, and it is well .iff 

■ . 1 . 1 ♦ » » . 1 11 M < 4 .MO-. 


■•■;:r'c 



we keep this in mind and do not get: misled by tiief 
colours on the map or by national boundafies. 

I cannot write for you the liistory of my choice. 
p ;You will have to go to other boofcsvfor it. Bur | sria.U 


.V>?v»v 
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''Un- ''•i' 

^7 Os . 

, 1 v.>Vasi, 




^ i#-^Mioi'd«;^5?:-iiapi>y’ and' €Dn0e|i| 
||■|;■'^QU mBSt:.vE)e' ratHer lonely. Di^s 

once- a for-tnigitt'^oS 


/;^^pu will cztrf our messages tO: each.:dli«i^||||p 


With pen and paper and I 
^.jthen you will siiently come'-'n(^ ' 

of many.'things, .^d we shall dream icd:^l §i|p ' '■ 


'find oat ways to ihrflte the future.-ghEfajijc0y.tham 
on this -New;. Year’s Day let, us resolve, thafj’-' ' 
ithis vear'- ^o grows dd- and'v'diesj-^' g hj!|l| f^ 

IpSF^y^'future dream of Ours nearef-:tO.'^'!. ' 
|’|arj^M|'ahd-. given to India’s past a 
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.V X 


■ yj'fvBut what 
X'".-.o ■:ttected tlK>tiglitS'kJ'xa 

';, ;yrit^'np..OX<ler:'m the aixange^^. «™«!i 
>. ^;;;j^^P^&"the 'iaT4t is nac entir^jir di^jgg^;: 

II/',.' order of- '.‘Iprents- 




the events their^lye$ - 
' -ht’dtt any;-,scheme of tkkigs.^ ' 

oi*ce How a-,iif<fudy ... 

/as -'Ki>w^ -'tie world''has 
.;;|W^jp(^|Sferhdw. the ^ "first ■ fimple./aidffitbr^asi^;’^ 

w L ^.. j. ■ 'adyiri.;^^ /amin^, .ho^/fast ;qf 


. 

ti^t^i||^/id6it/:h^'' made 






^ ■Smrn.:: - 
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3 OF WORLD HISTORY 



<; .aJiothei*. If after millions of years of progress W^.'^re 

■ ^7^ backward and imperfect, bow much longer w 

take ;us to behave as sensible and reasonable persons? 


Hiii 


;#' Sometimes We read about past periods of liistory. which 


^^ he better than ours, more cul^mred and civilised 
fi®’:;'. this makes us doubt,if our world is going'for- 


9J 


or bacKwafd. Our ow,ri country .has surely had 


•■'. hri.lliant periods in the past, far better in every way than 
our pres''nt. 

It is true that there have been, ^brilliant periods in 
;ir die past m many, CQuntries--m India, Egypt, China, 






elsewhere~-a:(id that many of these coun- 



trtes ha ve relapsed and gone back. But even this should 
< jipt.make us lose heart, /ihe world is a big place and., 

, , ■ ; , the going up or down of one country for a while niaf|‘ 

,, v, pot make much difference to the world at large. ' 
people .nowadays are apt to boast of our 
c.'vilization and of the wonders of science. Science 
fc‘' done wonders, and the great mien, of science 

' are worthy of all respect, But those who boast arc 
udom the great. ./'And it is well to remember tluit in 
|jipany ways man has not made very great progress from ^ 
i|the other animals. It may be that in some ways some.' , 
; animals are superior to him still. " This may soun.d d 
^ statement, and people who do not know may 

pi wk ■ St it. But you have just read Maete.rli ack's; Li:fe: of ' 

^ , the Bee, of the White Ant, and the Ant, and you must 
vi wondered at the soqigj.organization of the^ednsects. 

leak down upon the insects as ahnost the lowest of 
,'/'iiy ^ thing;.;, and yet these tiny tilings have learnt the > 
?ib-' art of co-operation and of sacrifice for the common good. ;,' 
WUyf^^' than man.^Ever since I have read of the White.' i’ 
;Ant and of its sacrifices for its comrades, I have deve¬ 
loped a soft corner in my heart for it. If corOpetation 
. (among rliemselves and sacrifice for the good of society is 
^ ^ lone of the tests of civilization, we might say that the 
• ^^iT'iriiite Ant and the Ant are in this respect.superior to 


';V .In one of ourmld i|mskrit books there is a verse 




0?r ll 




V A ^ ‘ 


riit: Incjiia 

If&toes for many a- 
ib. WQ seenf. to, Haro gjimps^. 
yis astir. ^ Hfow ■ "vronderful il; 
ar^ boys an4/gkls, smilmgly 

,; ;,;;;ji»tj*psWjis,,ca'ti8e aiki not canmg for a Mttle . 

;^'\f0j!!^®i.;i.kky they smile andbe gUd, fbr..:.#i|%i^il;v^ 
'■:v''';;;':|l’^’:i'vg^^e^ eause is tkmcs,; and to..tbose-,'n^^'^^'|^; 

of sacrikce alsp'^i’ls.'ir^ vc;-- a#''';,t^ 

'■■; '“T V. .V. ■ ■ t ^ i" '■ . f■lilin Rut ■' ■ ill 


.■■ill 


'mk 


IS a 




:.:''l'';lVlgr«ater 'is tbe’'"'^ti«' ;of htiina'mty '- itself; ■An,d[i.-..b^^ 
■^■v^'' that ;<:>i^li5i^ggle..k^ part of tbe ^eatTib’dip^l . ^ 

;: ^; to ^ebd isujffefand misery, we can rejoke: tba?^ 

■ V 0 ate ,dc«i^ ot*p It$^; bit to help the process of ' 

■"'.■WOl’ld..,. ■■■■’■"■, ,, .. . 

Meanwhfle, you sitililjtnan.d Bhawadj 
^ andhl 'i^e in Hami i’‘ris 0 n“aiidp^^ 

bliss eabh ocher sometitncs, rather badlV, do wp 
But think of the day wl^n we shall all three meetib#®! 
I shall look fory':axd, to it, and the thougjit of it 
. : ,■ ■■:,hgbten:;;ahdrcfer up 





„ As’ t/sat }xere':.t6_...^ .. , 


to.:.iind'::atti" ■ 


' <SraauaP5)'':>they 

|i|||wjpwIJ^'; volume, and there ■'■was ■nd. ^cmbt' wl 

w:;”i 

.,^i'cn the spirited , 

men ahd:'|||^“'™ 

today-.' 'fitjt.whbev^ 
fflf^l'^d-’^e sent a sdent answer '1¥>:<I^P 

went with'id''' ^ 

|Mp|hr'5h^d we shout "■ 

:;;w;uit -revolution , 


:'jel 


a big:, change td|..,, 

P^P^gd'wei^aJhw^t' has .come ' aah^- ^ 

qm Nothmjw 

Kfcyiy-^Ovday and minute\< 5 i. minute,;'’ G 

'a^^^re .. quiescent. . -Fresih Wa|e^ 
^^_^^qitl‘sft5p becomes . st|^a^nt. .■Sdi^j^^ 
®n %td the life of a nat^^ " l5^eth©r 

s-^dricil-'naiHie--,^nd'-Sae^ 

E^^'" I,. :,. ilA'^^ „. 4 /.''•' ' ■:.-"'V. ' ■ J? 1 -- 



« '■ ■„ Va-' ":'^tf''V i-.'rSj 

. if>i/.: ..■.■.,v-- ..'V> ':;>fes,ivT;-.' ; 


'<%n 



.' ,A A,' "f; ^'''%>n’ ,‘7' '/'.H ’ / ' ^"''■t' 

fiaifo»;pfeiiSaf;SiSS% 

'."' ’■ ?■ I- •'';';’i-Wii?"!“ 1,'' '■■'•Vi'iiHi"\' 'V'«•';,. 




''. ■'- '■ ‘ 'V' 

V ,*../''■%-^%u#V’;>/;.'F ':r.:.; 

. W'J i,'iV '.'' ■' • V i,’uA’;Vj(' >v \sV 'ky 



PHI^rjen of' cmr, 

so the whed of 

'were down"g'oup anil tliose 'who-.^^je-JUi^L 
''■|ki;5:^v.;time it xxioved in "ouf countjryi^ii^'B.ii 
“TJlj^-it' such a pus'h this tkae thait no onie'C^ 


■J'wr ’ 


J|^i;fhqilab xinda bad! 
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■ J-.. 
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j'.'vi' y'- 


'>■ ''a 

■'■•: ■■ ■■■'■.-.'A. 


'Iti-A X '■■■‘■■3; .. . 
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'■'■ ■■ r^yr^*'. 


Mx:0'- 

W'<i .'■■i-t'. ’■■ ■ 




■ ■: - .PxlX" ’ ■ 




.. i,;;/ 





Vi'’A’ 

,4;ii 

. :\rA 

■ ■■ S 


;■; -■ contixmally, ^ 

Sii!lS^8K®i^4s:feonf» 

been “ViRiy few 

|^!i,ii^^i 0 §i|i''ba'^ been little nf bi^ory 

mudi. . I do not know:'very niH«|;i; 
'l:^;;%i»‘^out;mysd£ I krtt>w:;thatil 'kaml^ 
dl. I learnt , a little—^very litstle-rrof ‘ 
a^ and a little of the liistory of :fei|^and, ' ' ^ 

I Sst^ of India I learnt Wak larg|ly^ W 

written by people wbo looked down w||Ci^||| 

' Of odier eountries-1 had the yagnss®^J 
_,^.,^--.p i^. history^ ■: It was only after I left coHe^ 
^Kf^miread; 'sonie real histt^ ' Fortunately,- my vidts'-tipv, ^,^^ 
''■f^ V.jK’ye' -givert me a- chance odE' iniproving- my know^^^^P 

■ ;;'v'|-;;, ■.- 1 ^have •writtep'' to you' - in ■ $ome of my old _ iei^|p 

about the andent dvilizaticai of India, about tte 
; ■ ■■/.dlans. an.d the -.Gonimg- of the Aryans. .. I have 
' i;,/,'}■!, much:^uf;the'days before the Ari^s, because^*^-*™ 
;■' But. it w0 inter^l^, 

;last' hew -y^s the-i 'retpl^fco 
:^-Kf:|'yefy-;.:apiil^Bt;;Chdiizatidh-'hav^ 

■ of- India., round- 

■'■ :p6i|ii^k thoijsaiid'years 

^weted mummies 'ia gcffid conditioii, 

1 magbft;;'#^diis^was theosands of 
.^e .^a;h? ■^«ae. Europe, must 

and powerful. 




>ie 



















istii 


So 


^4 "Jlbet an4 ;<^ J-eli^Qn pf t ^ 

are al^^iatic religions, as th^i^ ( 

.;'■' .■ii^;i'|^^i^e\QhVtfee/wes^ coast of Aaa. ^ 
tie^reii^n Parsis, began in Persia 

■ :^|t''-I^Hai^^T- tHe prophet of 

Mecca irt..-^^"fei3,!'\-'' ■.' 

■ MobasBEHned, Cpnfncms ' and Lap“Xs«> 

■ sibpH^i of'Cl^d’^you could fill pages 
of ,'jhe'''gfroat- tbipJkers of - Asia. You; could "a^p. 

, . ,OTtK the^m meu of action pf A^^ 

;’:/vll|^' inany other :;Wi^ys I could "show you’ how'^;;'^t^ 
:\i! ^ was this old continent of ours in the dayS|v 


\ by. , . , '. ■ 

, How times changedf But they are changm^ ag. 



' ^^^ f>t»': '--.- bgfote pur eyes. History usually wp^|^"slpwii| 

■."the- ' cental^ though sometinae^'^l^t*^-^!;;^ 

’ rudi .■:ar^ b^|rst-ups. Today, hr)^?r^ :ibf|P 
:- fast'Asa, ann tfc^ fil'd continent is-.'i^lsA^S' 

'■ ^ifbsr W lpp|..dumber. The e^s of, the world ’ ^ 

'■ ttj^ibh'^i^’A'fi^'P^tyone bnows'that Asia'is going to piuyJi^l'.S,;'"- 


’.pi- 

i a Jeeat the future. 


■■? .IT": 

^ /'■ . i,' 




I -;:,- 'I'l.':.",'. ■■jM '; ■■, ,'’1. 'i','.-*', :,i ■■ 

■• , ^ V ^ '' ' ^ ’ J ' I ^,'' y'' ' ^' 

-'i.r ^ '4 ■'■'' ‘ ’, i 

; I ., •■■ 'i ■;■■'. ^.jf. rni 22 ’': ,r:'^ ■-■ ■ ■ ■'' ■ :.■.' . ' 




■ ■ ^ ': 







wisHi.-.. 4 .'- 4 v '.i ■ 


■.' . ■ ' . rvTLs’w-’ifl.-aS 






.'I/', . Sl'-' ’’ 



?^'■■V^i.i;.. 



■'''''■'■Vi. ■' 'i ''■'■ ■' 

i:;' v'-'‘‘ji ',; ■>!‘v ^ 







.:V:lll5; mmM' \ -rl-MiMm 

"Bharat”, 'S-ije hiind' ‘ iicVs, ' ‘""''' 


' ■ papiV;}05it;|; b; ing^'^rffsomc iiews ;of , the outside 'P/nrld"’Yvi^b 
iwipd 'k week, J:hat 'Mummic wasuiot beiug i’ properly 
■ treaced in the M.’alace’;a Jaij^. Also tllat she is to ct 
j sent to Lucknow JaiL X 'was ipfut ■■out-a h ana i 
laps tl’ere ss-^as .up '. ttut]! in the ru.m'ju.r, 


woi neu. . l-ei 


■ ijiveu tr: tne 


Bui: ev''e« a dcaiV't rdn>ut ri; L oopr.- ,:-■,■: 
j^pod'-t'p ha'/e. ■,. itviki^asy enough to put up with ciiacon)-. 

]:orf. ;,und suffering. It does everyone good. Otherwise we V'.t,' 
:Jr»%ht grow 'too soft.,'' But u is not ver)'Veas}do,r corAi- Xi 
■vtorting to think of the suLering of othex are dear ■ ■^i'■;,,,: 

us/especially if we can do iiodiing for‘dreraA And 
so che:d(,oab' fl'at the "Bivrrat 


ised i-ii my tnlnriiitaae, ,.v.-svv 
meAmrrh; ebxvat Afurnmie. ■ She is brave and has the:'; //: 
i;cattp)£,’i:a: !.■ofte6^, t>ut she is W'eak. iii body, and 1 wpuJ.d ’ ' h 
lujfiikc her borly to. hecorne weakorv can we do, ' ^ 

ho’wever stout-hearted we may be, if oni bodies fail us? 


If Wfv want to do ans'^ work well., we ixtust iuo’c .healthh/ 


;a}J siirength and perfect bodies, ■ ; / 

' Bethtps it is as weil tliat hianrinie k going to' be 
sent to Lucknow.. She uw l;e more ccmfortablt and' .. 


er tliere, There 


W-vu. Pe some companions in the 


Lucknovi'' jaik Probably vlie k alone' in 'Vlalacca, iStilii 


.it 'was pieevant to think that s.lie w,,'.s not .far, jitst fdur 


■lish 


or live miles away^ from our priscii. But this is 
tancy. iuv" ixules or a b.ti.i'Kired and fifty mxiles a.iae rnu.^r^ 
mit same when the iiiyh walls ot twc; prisons iiiter'v.ig.riC- 
I was so glad to learn; today that Dadu. had coPie 


b.ack to Allahabad and tb.at h.e was better. 


I wns also 










vW'f'W” 


GLlMl^St.S OF ; T/OIG.D HIS'''OP..Y 





Later, in t5iis very land of ancient histdry, otli^^ 
empires flourisKed, and then ceased to flourish. Here;' 
Illl-'y;., was Baghdad, the m of the Arabian Nights. 


■ But empires come and empires go, and the biggest anc,' 
igy;';'■ proi;idest of kmgs and., emje^grs., 

' stage for a brief while only. But civilizations enonr,-* 


iht;" 

0^0 > 


, In Iraq and Persia, .however, the*"ol3 ., Civilization went 
]■' utterly, even as the old civilization of,Egypt. 

" 'Greece in her ancient days w^'as great hiHeed, and ■■'''iri'-h 
read even now of her glory with wonder. Ev^n > ' ■(v 
now we stand i^wed and wonder-struck before the,beauty- ''ll 

of her marble statuairy, and read the fraghients of her 
th,gt have come down to us, with reverence 
' land amazement. It is said, and rightly, that modern 


S;'','-' j'Europe is in some ways the child of ancient Greece; 


Sfl 


so 


.f" If # ■ 


niuch has Europe been influenced by Greek thought and 
Greek ways. Biit the glory that was Greece, where is it 
now? For ages past, the old civilization has been no 
more, and otherWays have taken its place, and Greece 
, today is but a petty country in the south east of 
Europe. 




Egypt, Knossos, Iraq, and Greece--^they- have all 




il|i 






gone. I heir old civilizations, even as Babylon and 
Nineveh^ have ceased to exist. What then of , the two 
other ancients in this company of old ciidlistations? , 


What of Gliina and India? As in other countries, they 




m 




too have had empire after empire. There have been 


lifi 

.5’ 


invasions and destruction on a vast scale, and loot. 




Dynasties of kings have ruled for hundreds of years and , \/| I'-l 
then been replaced by others. AH t ms luts happened in j, 1, 
Plld’ ' India and China,-as elsewhere. But nowhere else, apart 
ffroin India and China, has there been a real continuity 
fof civilization. In spite of all changes and battles ami 
invasions, the thread of the ancient civilization has coii- 
^'1 ■ tinued to run on in both these countries. It is true that;, ,.,!t 
... both of them have fallen greatly frotn their old estate, • 
and the old culture is covered up with a heap of dust, , w 
i and sometimes filt4, which the long ages have aceumu- ’ • 
* ' . . dated. But still it endures and is the basis of Indian life,' , 









■T'\ 







P»' 


''|i VjjVf ’;“* ^ -l.‘, ^ . < I 


OLD CIVILIZATION AND OUR IN.FIEIUTAN'CE 



V’;,' 


^It 


even today:. New conditions have arisen in the 
now; and the eoming of the steamship and the railway^; 
and the great factory has changed the face of the worki. i 
It may be, it is indeed probable, that they will change, 
as tliey are changing; the face of India also. But (it is,\ 
interesting and: rather wonderful to think of this long j 
range and continuity of Indian culture and. civilization, 1*1 


right from, the dawn of history, through long age§, down 
to us.) In a sense, we in Iitdia are the heirs of these thou- 




sands of years. We arh . in the direct line, it may 


Wt 



'tm 

ii 


be, with the ancients,Who came down through the 
north-western mountain passes into the sniiljng 
V' of what was to be known as Brahtnavarta and Arya-| , . : 
varta and Bharatavarsha and bh'ndustan. Gan you not'', . 
see them trekking down the moxmtain passes into the 
unknown land belowBrave and full of the spirit of ad-' 

.1 1 . i . _^ '-r ...U. _r 


venture, they dared to go ahead without fear of the con-’ 


sequences. If death came, they did not mind, 


it lau giving. 


But they loved life and kneTwj^'hait the only 
W to enjoy life was to be fearless, and not to woixy 
about defeat and disaster. For defeat and disaster have 
a way of keeping aw*ay from 


are not afraicl. 






M 


Think of them, these dista nt ancestors of burs, marcliing , 
on and on, and suddenly reaching the banks of the noble'.: ' ^ •' 
Ganga, flowing majestically down to the sea'. 


How', 


the sight must have filled them with joy! And is it any 
wonder that they bowed down to her and praised her m id' 
their rich and melodious language? ■'•", ' 




It is indeed wonderful to think that we are the heirs 
of all these ages. But let us not become conceited.'^ If 


. T'''m 


we are the heirs of thq ages, we are the heirs of both ■ 
the good and the bad. And there is a great deal of bad , 
in our present inheritance in India, a great deal that hits ’ 
kept US down in the world, and reduced our noble coun - 
try to great poverty, and made her a plaything in the 

’ of others. But have we not decided that this ;||i 

. 


^■,j»'hands 

, longer continue? 


'm 






‘ ■ V'' '‘^'" ■ "■;■■'■!' ’I'" ■'* ' 


*■' --..,.=;|.v. 

fepll^E 


' ■&Msm;f¥ ■' 

. ■ . "■ ' n'r ’.-- ’ ■' ■ " 


'L 


' fdnn^, JO, "'l^li' 

' ■■ '■■■ "’■ ..' 


eT|(f 'you.'came today|;_to autserTieiy'' -^;'’'/ 
has-been..rather a'^fbhk 
^iit,-. Ahd'what'.was worse, wiis 
^ ^astponementolthe iiuervie^^;-; 
'^u wasonot well:' .- More we.'Ch^M’B 
when I found that the s 


s;':'"ife'C' ,.' Ife'' 


zc today, I went to my ch^hha and tll^ (WStete 
J-' I- ,'fed- that spinning;.;on ' thfe' chmW^il^s^ ■■-■' 
Mwar are del%htftdiy So, when; in 


i&.:...ietter. Let. us, have a.. .■.:hnef ddpk>!f(::.;^:;.i^d.'^ 
iSi'. :_:^L.-..J|’1_ 


i(ifee"pdimtr.ies round .about'the .' 

'■■t,' ■■ ■■ 


. emo. 

days. 

to: he ■ inhabited., by ■ w4id' 'and,::ba^|^'i^a' '-.odhejt '■ 
l^e people of the hfedtferrani^j^.^'^^^^ 

eivilization is supposed to hiye..-.b€eti GorifinedotO'';"-'" 
^y^ ^p^ lpycastarn’ ' Med'ieerratieaB. ■';.^ ■ ■: you,. . 'knowf '; Egj^t ,■■...;. 

of cour;^, is-i-ti Africa not in, .Euro]^')7:a^V:'' 
|^^;®#’;:;|^o»os''were the hr^ countries to go ahead. ■:.. Gradually 
poured westwards from Asia,'and', jiivaded 




W'-^ -ih 


whoni we now hhow a.nd adimre as fHi dj^^hi 


(, ’To ;.;l>dgin. with, I suppose, they:, w^ -rij^;' v..;;. 

from the'Aryans whn,-perhaps:naf]|^>;^|ii^|^^ 

■'. ■Bt5t,;(^an§e?,must 
^be ^.twp; branches' 




■■'.■ ■'■ 1. 'f ■:'■•! ...,,i.[■.;,.'i..ii-u'’.;'-i'.'‘^”'vfe';. 'ii.'.:. ■' .-‘r/J'-'i- At;., ■:i- 








■■ ■;,; ‘, fiuencecl “greatly by the itil! older civile a.::ioii oi Indict.-; 

that Qh; the Dravidians, and perhaps the^ remains 
, ’ ciyilization yehose ruins we see at Mphen jo Daro 


The 


I'ite'"'." Aryans and the Dravidians gave much to each other, and 


•■M 


W:'. took much from each other also, and thus built up a 
4/My, coimnon'culture for India. ' " 

In the same way the Aryan Greeks must have beehir'’-- ’.'^i 


greatly influenced by the older civilization, of Knossos 
which they found flourishing in the Grecian homelands. 


Ik 


Thcj'' were much influenced by it, but they destroyed. • . ■ 

Knossos and mt.ich of its outer civiliziation also, .and 
its ruins they’’ built their own civilization. We mast 




remember that the Aryan Greeks as welTas the Aryan, , 


Wile 
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Indians were, in those early days, rough .and hard»l1;||l.'i'|^^. 
lighters. ' They avere vigorous,/and they' destroyed 
absorbed the softer and more civilized people tfieyg; 
came across. ^ 

So Knossos was destroyed nearly a thousand years 

And. the new Greeks cstab- 


j;:;# 


before Christ was born. 


iV'l 


ikhed themselves in Greece and the islands round about. 

They went by sea to the west coast of Asia Minor, to 
south Italy and Sicily, a.nd/even. to the south 'of h'rancch'!“;*T4y| 
hIarsei|i§s,ia,T£anGe':Was,founded but,perhaps' j- 

,/'i,|,|gi/,even before, theywent, there was a Phoenician settle- 

You will remember that the Phoeniciaris 


pinent there; 

''■V'W""vvere ,a 
vvent 


V<! 


great sea-faring people of Asia Minor/who. 


/wide, in: search , of _ trade.'r;'They,:;e^^^ 
managed to reach England in. those early dayf 


England Was a barbarous country, and the Ibrig sea 
voyage tiirough;the straits .of.;_Gibraiterl,,iqpitfst ha ve beer- 
a periIouS''One.’v I'l/,;I. 

in the,.'mainland of Greece famous cities,grew up; 
4:^/ ' Athens and Sparta and Thebes and Corinth, fm he early 
days of the Greeks, or the Idelienes as they were called, 
were celebrated in two famous epics, the the 

'•vh': ■ Odyssey. You know something about these two epics, 
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n ill a way correspond to our/own epics, 

Rdf/idyana stnd Mahdhhdrata. They arc said co;'ihave?l^|f^ 
been written by Homer, who was blind, y. The Iliad ■ kyk 
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tmie Kmossos was.'v 

'i^ei,. ^ich was part of Palesfm€.'',5l;M 
h aira^t Jglid tliei). Solomo n) who.-fca-d ^ 
.■,:'‘‘.s.'..'’;M''lEi®ldom. I muenSon ' these, three ;■ natnw^^'fe.^g^ 
p'^fl'l^^i'haw heard of them or read .about 
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letter I said „_.^.-_, 

^ie^,--;: ;\Let','/tis havel'S^^l^ir IbcA'at-adO' '■ '^A‘ '-fe 
^e’^soifie idea of'whaf'^tney were like.-. ' It/K.-ye'ty.;'-':, 
pburse, ;for us-to’fdfm. ' 

^tnlthing or some peopley^e fii^ve Bei^er^^ 
i-J^^l.^^pe/ sp'-tised-.'to our -■;pfeseBt--caii<fi^p?''««d'-' 

'we caB;kardly iniamne;>aii/';.tb,^^ 
^^l^yiiiiirftv.-Yet .the' aocknt - world, ^ 

dr- ^ Greece was. .udj^riy diifb|^'; 

■ ■ .All'-we' caB d^vis-m 

tdeir^irkooks .-aiid' buildings - ;;arkd:.;<;^betv;:!b?^l^^ ^ 

people - in tBbsc' days were like.- ' ,.".v;,:-l„-l 
|fjj|Sbfe':-'k '.One".very interesting 
^.^^jffijPr^ks.--apparently did not like big- 
|^r^P"''They liked iktle City States, 

.,^;^i^|pf^ty was/ aif independent State; .-> 

.-. wkb ' the . city in ■ the centre ' and .sqi^-^ 
^^wkil^p^.'-about- from:-which the-food of the,'city'came. 

?^)|bltc, as you know, has no kingi Tl^e Gred^^ € 
filf|.^tes-.had no kings but were governed:-byi.-lfe'-ri-ch:^ 

Y^he average man tiierc had';"-Uttle:‘^dg:-,''ht>. s,^y; -i . -^■ 
'■irp'l^'^^igbyi^rryme-nt. 'There were many slavet/^who^hk^^ ^ ' 
i;;^'^|r0its,ih::tlite, government.' And ydmen;a^:|(is|d 

Sd-that only a i^ik, of ' tise /pop-^^^^ , 

/!' ;',’d->iihe-City States were citizenst and...as;-;.tuch;/co^^ ,.;, 

'public .^'questions.,- It was 'hQt-di'ffi'h^^ ■" 

/■i^/'.i^ehs to vote, .as' all- of .them . 

; ■■•■f''' 'joi-one placB. This-eotdd,;Oidy:be-''^dq^, '.fe’^;^>^^^^ 

'd State .and not'h '-^^f - big. ,;|||i|^^ 

^pi^k^ent. ImagiiM., , all ■ the .: 
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THE CREEK CITY STATES 



is called "tC’.prese'Mative government. ’ Thk Jiieans 
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that instead of aii, the voters of a country meeting 
gethet' to decide on a questicwi/they elect their "repre- 
sentatives’^ who meet together and consider public 
(Question rehiting to the country and make laws for jf.. 

In this way the ordinary voter is supposed to help in- ,, 
directly in the government of his country. 

, But this has nothing to do with Greece. ■ Greece ^ /^||; 
avoided this 1 difficult question by not ha^ng anything 
bigger than a City State. AMiough Greeks ^spread ouC,,^^|/;|v 
asl”have told, jou, ali;;Over Greece and south Imly' and 
Sicily and other coasts of the Mediterranean, they did 
not try to have an empire or one government for all , . . 

these places under their control. Everytvhere they went 
.tliey formed their separate City'State; • •, 

In India, also, ybu wUl find that,an the early diyys’^ ' 
there were sroaJI republics or kingdorhs, something like ■ ■' 


the 




Greek City State. But apparently they did not 
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i,,.. IV- :V>JS4. VkV/J.,V - - "drlH'rVVv.'V 

last long,: and they Were: absorbed into larger kmganin.s.i'ij>^j;y;|| 
Even soyliowefe 'for a very long- time out Viiiagi?;ri®‘'-^;; 
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naa a great deal of power. Perhaps the 
finest impulse of the old Aryans was tp have smail City 
St^ites wherever they went. But contact WTth older 
ciyilizatiprts and geograpliical conditions gradually m,ade 
theha;:|ive up this idea in many of the countries they 
inhabited. In Persia we find large states and 

eippires grow up; in India also there is a tendency for 
larger kingdoms to grow up. But in Greece the City 
State continued for long, till a Greek, famous in his¬ 
tory, made t|te first attempt, of wluch we know of, 
to conquer the world-^^^ was Alexander the Great. 

We shall have , something to; say of him,later.r 

So .the Greeks refused to join their little City States 
to^efhef to form a large state, kingdom or republic, 

Not only did they keep separate and independent,^ bpty,, 

diey tvere alniost always fighting ,- each other,. Ther^.,c 
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^ , WorsElp]pS3^e beautif^^^ :i 

of tKeir old statue!? in; ' 

'they; 'are ■ wondroudy 'b^utiifidJ;,,^^hey,'';:'-..v ■. 
|j^}p||biyu^i^aithy'and-beaaitiful- 

.. : .^.......games . andy:taees#.|[^' ''■.. ■ ■■ 

(, used"to. take 


a bg"scade, and .people 

ec«Aiga^etedi,together there. You inusl'^'hlve Slril'^v*' ■'" 
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iqip^im^ic^'.gsntw^ .taking place ■■eveh;’|n^8p|j^-^^ 




lis:-and; .appfied ■ to games,' and ;<iampiojii|tjp^;]he'tfr: ■-■'if., 
K^erent'-GOtintries. ■ ' ■■■ ■ ■ -'' ‘'''■' ■■■ 




^sbdii^'-at'-di^ games and -att' some':^1 
"";.-|^|||-ji|her .frequently.'- 
^ji^f'whside, ■■,;hoT<fev 'dha^.did-tuiite-. . 
|||M.:Peaf^n invasion';f;'^qtit 'TeiucS 

to'ky.at,-a ■ i:'' 
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''‘F'\ { .’’^ /h'--‘d ''Vj i' ‘-{ff,:' ''■'^ ■' '< ■''■ ^..'!' "' ■' i > j.’, 

'■ ■ ■ y,;^' ■It^rrar. y ip*;t^-;^: Vai^ 

,’■. He*’^as ‘IbokiH^^l^j^''* 

■. .kobk''itnake .'him fit •. 

;':''I qcyyds'vli^iiff , 

‘ ■ do’in s' 

lutein and talics ; W _ 

fetters. Bbi& th^,, ai«e; substktites, add tfee • 
believe does not last: Icmgf Still it is good somefl 
plafy; make-believe. 


Let us^go ■back'"tQ>dbf'have;,:cse« 
lat^,^ W were the 
■ "’■^^':ju®rffls like -about' tiijs'i'ctini^; "We need fiot 

^''o^selves-'. -inueb.^ -iboiit thejnt&'r'- countries 'b£-'VEts|b|!i^:';i:j 
■« not; GiCv-lt' any rate I (M^i)btb--lti0^,a^ 

;, -''mtflrestin'g-'' ' abcmr them. ■ Hie ■; diima^'^,.of^ 


. I 'M*' ,. ^ — fi. — ' ■ ■ V| ■^''^'"'"l^ 

residted in new conditions. Long; long ago; 

' ’ igjps'remember, ' k Was very cold'all'"ov^ np;if|j^ti6''-VKi'^ld 


Euro^, and northern Asia. Tliis was 
■'A^^-;.-ahd'j'huge/gIa<ie£s came right down: 'to- centii^^ 
Euisi^. There was no man then probably, or eyen 
4lb§^|ilils ihan, he was more of an animal than human, 
ybufimy wander hOW can say now that th®^ were i|‘ 
glaae^ in t|'0^ days. There can, of Gourse,' be no re- 

booksi for there were no books 6c , 

' '^i i|rifitj^sv'6f bc^i^ .'in thbse,. -days. Bik, 'yon have;, nqt: ;: 'V 

Nature, f hope. . .-''Natui^ 
own history in her, rocks: ^#stone(^p;,;^/| 
■'^il'fml’l^^hfwish it may read it there. (It is a'/:kind.,o£'^V■''^''V■^^^ 

s'' . 1 . _ -l.-.. _ '’Mi 
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GLIMPSES OF WORI^D HISTORY 


of Asia, where Asia Minor is today. Being & country 
,toiicIung the sea, probafbly there was a great deal of 
^ trade there. Croesus is said to have been very rich. In 
his firfie the Persian Empire under Cyrus was growing 
and becoming powerful. Cyrus and Croesus came into 
conflict and Cyrus defeated Crcesus. The story of this 
defeat and how in his misery wisdom and sense came 
to the proud Cra^sus is told us by a Greek writer of 
history, Herodotus.' a ; 

Cyrus had a great empire probably right up ' to 
India in the East. But-one of liis successors, Darius, 
had an even greater empire. It included Egypt and a! 
bit of central A,sia, and even a small part of India near 
the Indus river. It is said that a huge quantity of gold 
dost vised to be sent to him from this Indian province 
of his as tribute. In these days there must have been gold 
dust near the Indus river. There is noxie to be found 
there now. Indeed, the country is largely w aste land. 
I'his shows how the climate must have changed. 

' : As you will read history and think of past condi-, 
tions and compare them with present conditions, oniei 
of the things that will interest you most %|^e 
in central Asia. This was the place from where issued 
innumerable tribes, hordes of men and women, who 
spread out over distant continents. Tliis vras the place 
which had great and mighty cities in the past, rich and 
populous, comparable to the great European capitals of 
today, cities far bigger than Calcutta or Bombay today. 

, There were gardens and greenery everywhere, and a 
delightful temperate climate, neither too cold nor too 
hot. All this it was. And now, for many hundreds 
of years, it has been a bare, inhospitable country, al¬ 
most a desert. Some of the great, cities of the past still 
linger on—^Samarqand and Bokha.ra, their very names 
bring tip hosts of memories-~but they are ghosts of 
their former selves. 

Blit I am again anticipating. In the ancient .lays 
which we were considering there was no Samarqand or 
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ii|t;;?'^':v1'¥;';#3«P^ 

flaiiiig faa iMlilli 

lifirt' tlBye 'feyelop^ Str^ge.habittim;;pn5^ 

■'■ ’'■ the habit of getting up,yery"earifgii^l|^^^g;;'g*;^ 5 ij^f;:'y 
l^lpe ijawn* I began this lak suininerv^^<^M^^pis|i^^^ 
^^■^'Ch the coming of the 'dawn ./the 

tidy put out the stars. Have eveic ; 

Iglit before the dawn and the sl6w chan'll 
f have watched this contest between t^,"|>a| 
gthe dawn, in which the dawn aiw^)^;':';^l|^||^ 
hdf-light, it is difficult to Si^ ^ 
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!;|'^'', whether it is the moonlight or the-light of 
fM''-''" day. An.d then almost suddenl)'' there is no 


'|i’'''i'!^'iv"-and it-is -day, and the pale moon retire,'be^lsw^ 
tlje CQjitest, 




of the early morning was broken 
^^tp^vdices and rihaibKngs, ever growing 
“ that it was the Sankrinli day , the &f '" 

of the Meld, and the pilgrims were 

fp^- ' their morning dip. at t|^^ 

%::: wh^fe tahe Gangs meets the Jumna iadd^t 
:: V Saras\'ati is also supposed to Join. And ^ 

' j4'?ith€|r s^ig and sometimes cheered mother;;|| 

Mm kf Jal- —and their voices reached m*!! 
prison. As 1 listened to tben^ 

!;|fep:y^'wer of faith* which drew these va,^f;'i 

them forget for a whjfe tl 
''^% dii^ misery. /And I thought 
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TliE BURDEN OF OLD TRADITION 



Inow many hundred or thousand years, the'piigrims had 
marched to Men may come and men may 


M 




go, and governments and empires may lord it awhile 
and then disappear into the past; but the old tradition i 
„ continues, and generation after generation bows down 
to it. Tradition has much of good in it, but sometimes| 
it becomes a terrible burden, which makes it diiiicuit for | . 
us to move. It is fascinating to think of the unbroken ■ i\ 
ciiain which connects us with the dim and disvant past, 
to read accounts dl these we/ws written thirteen huii- 
dred years ago—and the mela was an old tradition even 
then. But this chain has a way of clinging on to you 
when you want to move on, and of making you almost , 
a prisoner in the grip of this tradition. We sliall have 
to keep many of the links with our past, but we shall 
also have to break through the prison of tradition where 
/' it prevents us from our onward march. ■ 

In our last three letters we have been trying to form '' ' 

a picture of what the world was like between three likdik 
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thousand and two thousand five hundred years ago. I 
have not mentioned any dates. \ I do not like theni, and 
I do not want you to trouble yourself much with 
It is also not easy to know^ the correct dates of happen¬ 
ings in these oldeii times. Later, it may be necessary 
occasionally to give and to remember a few dates to help 
us to keep the facts in proper order in our minds. For 
' the present we are trying to have an idea of the ancient 
yworid. V 

, We have had a glimpse of Greece and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, of Egypt, of Asia Minor aiid Persia. Let us now 
come back to our own country. We have one great 
difficulty in studying the early history of India. The 
early Aryans here—or the Indo-Aryans as they are call¬ 
ed—cared to write no histories. We have seen already 
in our earlier letters how great they were in many ways. . 

The books they have produced—the Vedas, the Upaw--^:u'-'V. 'ff^ 
sPnidSf tha ^mayarm, the Mahdhhdrata, and . other hooks - 
—could not hatve been written by any one who was not 
a great person. These books and other material help us. 
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in istudying pa5t history. TKey tell tis the manners and 
customs, the ways of thinking and living of oxjr ancestors. 
Bitt thej’ are not proper history . The only real liistoi";'' 
in Sanskrit, but of a much later period, is a history 0,1’. 
K ashmir. This is called the the chronicle 

I of the kin^ of Kashmir, and was written by Kalbana.^ 
'■' you will behnterested to learn that as I am writing these 
letters to you Ranjit Pupha^' is translating this great his¬ 
tory of Kashmir from the Sanskrit. He has nearly fin-' 
ashed half of it.. It is a very big book. When the full 
rranslation is ready, and it cornes ouri w^ shall all of 
course read it eagerly, for unfortunately nribst of us do 
not know eaiough Sanskrit to read the original. We 
.shall read it not only becatise it is a fine booky.bht also 
because it Will tell us a grhat deal about thd past ' and 
,. especially about Kashmir wluch, as you know, is our old 
|i|;;si‘Ome]and. ■ ' ■ ■ 

When the Aryans entered India, India was already 
, , civilized. Indeed it now appears certain from the re-: 

mains at Mohen-jo Daro in tlie north-west thay a great 
’ civilization existed here for long before the Ary.xns 


IIP'.: 

'|i';. came. 




But about this we do not know much yet. 

' 'Probably within a few years we shall know more 
when our .archieologists, the men who make a special 
study of old ytiins, have dug out all that there is to be 
'found'there. ■., '''I::' 

Even apart from this, however, it is clear chat the 
: ,;y; lA'avidians had a rich civilization then in southern 
Irutiay and perhaps also in northern India.^^ d^^ 
|l|;iguages,, which are not the daugliters of the Atya.n Sans- 
#‘„'i;;.' krit, are very old and have fuie literatures. These lang- 
/ uages are Tamil, Telugii, Kanarese and Malayalam. All 
these languages still flourish in South India, iri the pro- 
^/I' l t vinces of M and Bombay, as the British Govern- ; 
|||./‘, meat 'h-as divided India. Perhaps you know that the ’ 
Natiorial Congress has been far more sensible and has 
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divided India on tlie basis of language. This is fai* betteic 
as it brings one kind of people, speaking one language 
and generally having similar customs, in one provincial 
area. The Congress provinces in the South are the 
Andhra-desha or the Andhra province in north Madras, 
where Telugu is spoken; the Tamil Nad, or the Tamil 
province where Tamil is spoken; Kanara, which is 
south of Bombay, and where Kannada or Canarese is 
spoken; and Kerala, which corresponds roughly with 
Malabar, where Malayalam is spoken. There can be no 
doubt that in future provincial divisions of India, a 
gr eat deal of attention will be paid to the language of 
>''the area. ■■, g'.“ x'X itC: ' t' 

Here I might as well sa|: a little more about the lang^ 
uages of India. Some peofile in Europe and elsewhere 
imagine that there are hundreds of languages in India. 
This is perfectly absurd and any one who says so only 
shows his own ignorance. In a big country like India 
“■ there are of course numerous dialects, that is, local varia- 
tions of a language. Tliere are also many hill tribes and 
other small groups in various parts of the country with 
special languages. But all these are unimportant when 
you take India as a whole. Only from the point of view 
of the census are they important. The real languages 
of India, as I think I i aentioned in one of my earlier 
letters, belong to two families, the Dravidian, to which 
we have referred above, and the Indo-Aryan. I'he prin¬ 
cipal Indo-Aryan language was Sanskrit, and all the 
Indp-Aryan languages of India are daughters of Sans¬ 
krit. These are Elindi, Bengali, Gujcrati,. Marathi. 
There are also some other variations. In Assam there is 
the Assamese, and in Orissa or Utkal the Eriya language 
is used. Urdu is a variation of Hindi. The woi’M 
Hindustani is used to mean both Hindi and Urdu. Thus 
the principal languages of India are just ten. Hindus¬ 
tani, Behgali, Gujerati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Cana-; 
rese, Malayalam, Urlya and Assamese. Of these 
dustani, which is our mother-tongue, is spoken all over 
northern India—in , the , Punjab, United rroyiiKsk. 
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a peo|)ie.. The 'CMaiy, 'w:siy\'for a:'4if!Ope':.tg^^y',';y, '' ' ■ 
for: their children to^lesirn, i'is;'.t|tfiettigh tii^fvpwn;i|f,':i!| ',,:: 
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Graduallv the AryaUvS evolved their village ftysterx\ 
m India. This had something of the old Dravidian 
village and something of Aryan ideas. These villages 
/were almost independent and were governed by their 
elected panchdyats. A number of villages or small towns 
were joined together under a Raja or chief, who was 
soroetirnes elected and. sometinies hereditary. Often 
diiferent village groups co-operated with each other in, 
order to build roads, rest-houses, canals for imgation, 
and such like communal things, which were for ^he 
common good. It appears that the Ilaja, although he 
was the chief man in his State, coiild not do just what he 
liked. He was himself subject to Aryan laws and cust 
toms, and he could be deposed or fined by his people, 
.There was no such thing as Vetat c^ed mol, to which 
;1 .referred i.n my old letters. Thus there W'as a kind of 
democracy in the Aryan settlements, that is to say, the 
Aryan inhabitants could to some cKtent conttoi the 
government. 

„ Compare these Indo-Aryans to the Aryan Greeks. 

' There are many differences, and yet there are many 
points in common. There is^ some kind of democracy 
in both places. But let us always remembtu* that this 
democracy was more or less confined to the Aryans , 
theiiiselves. Their slaves, or those whom they placed in 
lovr castes, had no democracy or freedom. The caste sys¬ 
tem, with its innumerable divmfonsj a^ we know it, did 
not exist then. In those days there are supposed to 
have been, amo.ng the Indian Aryans, four divisions of 
.society, or four castes. These were the Brahmam ot 
learned men, priests, sages; the jFfs/W^/riy.'/s or rulers; 
Yahhyas or merchants and the men engaged in com¬ 
merce; an<i SMdras or the labourer and v/orker class. 
These divisions were tlius based on occupation. Partly 
the caste system might have been based on the desire of 
the Aryans to keep themselves aloof from the conquered 
race. The Aryans were suificiently proud and conceited, 
to look down upon all others, and they did notw'ant 
i -their people to get mixed up with the others. The very 
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' tiear the towns and villages, in order Co ’lead siinple lives, 
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^ AJVrf;;.x,, cxav ^.wv.ulp f4-K.«.v4. . 

or to stiidy arid work'm Pupils gatKered 

fip'f''?: 'them, and gradually fresh settleinents grew up of these 
'teacher students. We can consider’these 

settlements as universities. I'here were not many fine 
buildings there, but those who sought knowledge came 
from long distances to these places of learning. 

Opposite Aiiand Bhawan is Bharadwaj Ashram. 
You know it well. vP‘''thaps you also’know ■ that Bhara- 
dwaj is supposed to have been, a very iear.aed man m ''he 
i'll'®’'; days of theRamayana. : Ram.achaiidra is. said to have 
visited him during his ex.ile. It is stated that thou- 
' sands of pupils a-ud students lived with him. There 
viDay have been quite a university, with Bharadw'aj as 
1 •/ead. In those days the Ashram was on the banks 
ydf the Oanga. This is very likely, although now the| 
river is nearly a mile away. Tire soil of our garden is, 

: in some places, very sandy and may have been part of 
the bed of the Ga.nga in those days. 

Those early days were the great period of Aryans 
' in India. Unfortunately we have m.T history of this# 
periods and can onlyr rely on nOn-historical books for 
such facts as we know. Among the kingdoms and re¬ 
publics of those days were Magadha, in South Behar; 
'Yideha, in North Behar; Kashi, or Benares; BLoshala, 
dt which the capital was Ayodhya (the modern Fyz- 
abad); aud the Panchalas, between the Ganga gtid the 
Jumna. In the country of these Panchalas the two 
chief cities were Mathura and Kanyakubja. Both these . 
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cities were famous in later history also.. Both exist 


still, .Kanyakubja under the name .Kanaujv near Cawn- 
, . pore. Ujjain is also a modern, town, though a small one 


now, 'which existed in those early days. It is now in 



Gwalior State. 

ill'i.'' Near Pataliputra dr Patna, there was the city of 
pr b ■ Vaisali. Tins was the capital city of a famous clan 
fn early Indian ■hist6ty-~-the Xichelmard .■ ckn.^^ This. 
||i‘V * state was a republic and was gdverHed by a.n assembly 
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towns 

arts and' crfl^ts', of .;|||e 

., T' :jifosperfii}.'-; TIk cities . fciecarne-big ■ tradilitg oentl^i 
ashramis^ m where the leaned 

' lived with their pnj^Sy also grew'^p hitoVj^ffi^ 
sity towns. And in these centres of 
kind of sidjject, that was then known, was tahglit. 
Brahmans even tangkt the science of w^-iy^ 


Mababharat was Dronacharya, a ftealihian. hie ;taij 
them, among orther tfeangs, the way to fight. - * 
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'grieresv and. yetrl tiatil 


ddi^ We liave heard of the fate.ols^,,^^,-^-.- 

^Jil|:.peqpie;: ;..;We have atlsb ,had;.;SQh3£' btief 

i.^jppened all over . -the ^ 'tl& 

gjr It is difSoult to sk here quietly ^ 
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, to do ah^;,^_ 

our naisad®* .Let us therefore 


times and'live^for away - 


^troubles: 




Ipif ' ,':' '-go' to. Indians. ;;&pel'''' ih ".: aaci^,v'J-t^tGry— 

and-iii the'^b^er cmmtri^|h^ eastern 
SS 'Kprea,'.Lado-Chsndy 

■«vkh the-Aryan people; 

xtracfr ■ •iShkahjei ■Titii'ir^fivla 
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-the ,;west- .\,'*®ese-''1jayadi% 

. weirc iairly 

i^^ .agrieb^i^?' 


(s' 'of ■'. 'ca^le.. , 

vip.-.i'. '■■vV';■■;•^^V^^':‘■^.’■ V,^:- . 
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. ^ge Was'ha^ J||a|^ipa^ 

Japanese history isvr”'^-’^^'-'^''''-'^ 


uiia or 




.even Korea or' 


was 1 


fMEnmu 


,]|^5inJil^d'sis or. seven hmidreid^ yeai^' 

■ Mjpppsed^‘-by .them- to have Keeh'''a,,<i:i^(!^||'i^^'^^.,.:^ 

’* '* for the Sun was • i ^ j ^ j ^ . 
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present 'Emperor of Japan^ is - saia.-.';t^ ^tM 


'■m 


Jiinmu Tenno, and^ ® 


Slibciv^iM&red Japanese to be a desGeni^ 


the sim V 


You kno^y that in otir country, theJLajp^^M 
the^ame that they go, baok to the 

moon. J3i(^?l;wo jnriiicq)al iiouses are the 
or the Kirre of the Sun, and the Cha^iik^ Mi imwk 


Race ^ of|;pe Moon. "TIk Maharana . . . . 

the hj^il'^'Of the Suryavanahis, and- he ttaces'KiS; 

far bao3^':j|nto-the past. Wonderful peQ|^ie:;.ii?^^bii^ry;!'^i^^ 

Rami|^:'afid'of tlie-stories,of their valour 
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ilred yeaj?s ago. Our siarvey has been 



very We have only dea^ with the coua^trie? 



■wljich we' are s^wsidering, ' was. .also nearijci;^‘'hsi';:v.'.:V‘^; 

end. in ChiriPive have traced vast of time 

ing which it grew into a; : great central 

develoi^d writing and sAh^aking and many 

things. We have had a glimpfi^ of Korea , 

'■In,‘Iad!a we have just hintdlJ^at the':hld''.ciyiI^S^^%ei^;l'‘':; ^ 
presimted now by the ruiiis at Mcdieit^d 0^ % fhe 

Indus ^ey; and the Dravidiau mvilizajfioh witi its 
trade with foreign countriesj aftd ksldy ;|i^e Aj^a^ • 

have referred to sonie of the famoi^'^i ^hs • whi^:4h^^p; . • 

. Aryans produced in those tfeys, 
shads, and the epics the and the 

r<?//7, And Wi have followed than spr^ding out 
northern Indiai, and even penetratkig r.o the ; 

in contact the old Dravidians, htnlchng..;’hj^"',iii^^ 
civilization and culture, whicdi had soaietSng of the 
I)iravicifetii in it and a great d(^l of the Atfran. 
have;..^WC'Secn . their village e 0 inmun.iti& ^rdw:ijp 
derac^i ' isis and <develop into towm iind cities,.#neji 



-5 become ^versities. In Meso^Sua 
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and Persia we have only brietly retetred to the growth 'i|' 
of empire after empire; one of these later empireSj that 
of , Darius,'Extending to the river Indus in India. In 
Ipy,-:', Palestine we have had a glimpse of the'Hebrews, who 

though few in number and living in a tiny 'corner'Ot • "h 
the world; have attracted a great deal of attention. Their 
Titigs, David and Solomon, are remembered whcrx greater 
' kings have been fargotten, because they hitd mention ■ 
in the Bible. Tn Greece we have seen the new iVryait; T 
civilization grow up on the ruins of the older civiliza- 
tion of Knossos. The City States have grown" up and; ' ■ 
Greek colonies have sprung up on tlie borders of 
Mediterranean. Rome, wdiich was to bo great, and 
^MCarthagc, its bitter 'rival,; are just appearing on thed4;||i 
horizon of history. , , 

All- this we have' barely g]impsed,\t’' ' I could ’hive 
told you something of the countries v/hich we have not 
mentioned-—the countries of northern Europe anvl {.''vf j' 
south-eastern Asia. Even in these early day3'JjKiianif;'!fd,. , 
sea -men from South India ventured across the Bay of i: 
Bengal to the Malay peninsula and to the islands south,' ' 
of it. ’ But we must draw the line somewhere or ,else we ^ 
shall never get on 

The countries we have dealt vrith are supposed, to 
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belong to the ancient Wfirld. But remember that in 
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those days there was not much communication between- 


y;'' 
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riyt' 


distant countries. Adventurous sailors v/ent across,.the 
"se^s and some persons undertook long land journeys for 
brade pt; other purposes.' But this must have been ■ rare.i;.|®™ 
‘The peril was great. Geography was little ,k:now''n. The- 
earth was supposed to be flat and not round. So that ;v®^ 
no o.ne knew much about a.ny cpuntrie.s except, tltose -^ IkS 
which we-re near. Thus people in Greece knew practi- 
, cally nothing of China or India, and ihe;'Chinese or ,,|y^y| 

:''r,i;Tv' Indians :,k^^ very little . about the countries of the 
Mediterranean. 


bit;. 




' Have a look at a-maj? of .the ancient'Wo.rid, if youf^^fe-':' 
'* ■' can find one. Some of the descriptions of the world,, 


. ; and maps of the old writer^re amusing. In those maps 
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, beckb^e of tfie :Va|iai'&f ?of| 

■■'jfe'.re‘;ee arr eigbtJ^^^ .... 

at" the co 2 ,'yirHa.t»a.. or ■■ tlio ■. 


■cities^a.E^ g^e%f rb,.fi4^S# Does‘;bu .. . 

y-Dii of fer;-iUTimei'ftoj^il|jk-^4r^ sbe 1 'j,"..s gone^ 


while empires haye df;C;ayedj. ol'Bu who camb tc 
his-,oew gbspel^ of tiie'^iiiitlioris who ha¥i 


.r—“O— - .^_../e;.gone to > 

,.het'through .£he;ages':to fiuci peace and solace? CM :ari.d 
hoary, decrephri , dirty, smelly, md yet Anuch aliyon^ 

■ ■ full of the stfeiigth'Of-ages, is BenareSi Full of charm 
^ ^d woxiderful is,,Kashi, tor in. her eyes ycou can.'see they 
past of India, and in the nTOrpaar of herwtaters you can 


i voices of ages ;l 


.gone ; by. -i ■ 

;:i;,.^,;-.'''Or, kt us gonearer .still,sto.•the ol'd,:.4shok^ 'p-jilar: 
" ih-oiir city of Allahabad-,o^Braya^ Seb the inscription 


.v'ckryed'on‘it,;:at the :b-iddia|'p|. Aslidha, afk you can al 
'’■■■’.^hdst' hear -.ms voice across two .■thdds^id; years. . 
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Stood the more he has been able to co-operate with 
Nature and to utilize it for his own purposes, in the 
ipid days men were afraid of Nature and of naturgii 
phenornena. Im of trying to understand them, 
they tried to , Worship and o0er peace ofierings. As if 
Nature was a wild beast which had to be appeased and 
cajoled.. Thus thunder and lightnip;g and epidemic 
diseases frightened them, and they thought that these 
could be prevented only by offerings. Many simple 
people think that an eclipse of the stm and moon is a 
terrible calamity. Instead of trying to understand that 
it is a very simple natural occurrence, people needlessly 
; excite themselyes about it, and fast and bathe to xirotect 
!the sun. or the moon ! The sun and the moon are quite 
capable of looking after themselyes. We need not 
iworr)''-^about them.' : 

talked of the growth of civilizarion and? 
cuitime, and we have seen the beginnings of thi,s when 
people settled down to live in villages and tovyns. I he 
greater quantity of food thay more 

leisure. They could thus think of oii«ir matters than 
hunting and eating. - With the growth^^^ thought 
developed the arts and crafts and culture generally, 
f As the populatioii increased^ people had to live closer to 
each other. They #ere continually meeting each other 
'and having business with each other. If people have 
to live together they must be considerate to each other.,' 
They must avoid, doing anything which might hurt their 
companions or neighbours. Otherwise no social life is 
possible. Take a fax.n.iiy, for . i.n$tanee, A family is' , j); 
tiny bit of society which will live happily if its rnembe.rs 
have consideration for each other. This is not very 
difficult as a rule in a family as there is a bond of affec¬ 
tion between its members. Even so it sometimes 
happens that we forget to be considerate-and show that 
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we Are not very cultured and civilized after all ! Itx 


wv j ^ ■-W'— T —^ -i-*- r . 

the case of a larger group than the family, it is exactly 
the same-—whether we take our neighbours or our city 
people or our countrynien or: the people of other 


P^^^iSGCial life ,and more 

e'. and I shall not try ; to. de&ie 


llljrisahy tfiings that cuitture inGlddeS 


f^&atMl^l;Over;onesep;‘atta C|^^airauon-f^^oth^.; :;;i 

over--.hiih^?':ahd''haS 
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i^,i^nsideration for, others, one can. cett^nly say ■ thast;. he 
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®aK:h^on t^ld^ l>kQry.|| 

j^ve reacJicd’i 'big milestone, two thousaticl 

. years;::;ag6i;;..:'6f' to put it a little differently, 

bu.ndred,;y.ears 'before Ghfist. Do not 
, accurate'date. l am merely ' giving you a . rpu|%';i* 
of time. About this time we find a xsxii^r 
men, great thinfeefs, founders of rdigions in 
' cuWtries, from Chin'a and India' to Persia 
They did not live at exactly the same diute. 
were near enough to each other iii point of time to |iijj 
this period of the sixth century befdte Cfimt A.|^| 


of great iifterest. There must have been -t jWav^ 


thought going through the world, a tyave of 
with existing conditions and of hope and aspi|^^^_ 
something better.’ For remember that/f^ great'';^P 
■ ers„of;religions were always .seeking something bet^g 
trying to change their people and ixnprove them afi® 
lefeen their misery. They were always revolutionayi^. j .. 
They were not afraid of attacking existing evils. Where ' ^ 
old tradition had gone wrong or where it prevented,^. ' ^ 
future growth, they attacked it and remsived it without “ 
fear. And, al^ve alt, they set an example of rioble liv 


ing which for Vast num of people, generation after 


generation, became an ideal and ‘an''i.nsp’.fation. 

^ in that sixth century before Christ, 

had the Btiddha and Mahavira; in China, Confucius and *i^^^(. 

/.'Lad-Tse;'in Persia, Zarathushtra or Zoroaster’ ; in;the;/:i|| 


‘ ZaratkUslitra probably lived ,i,ti t.oe eighth century B. C. 
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, , Greek island of Samos, Pythagoras. You may have 
, heard these names before, though perliaps in diflerent 
connections. The average school boy or girl thinks of 
Pythagoras as a busybody who proved a theorem in 
geometry, which h6 or she, unhappy person, has to learn 
novi' 1 This theorem deals with the squares on the sides 
of a right-angled triangle. Euclid or any other geometry ' 
gives it. But, apart from his discoveries in geometry, 
Pythagoras is supposed to have been a great thinker. We 
do not know much about him. Some people, indeed, 

■i . doubt if he ever existed ! 

' Zoroaster of Persia is said to be the founder of 
Zoroastrianism; but I am not quite sure if it is quite 
• correct to call him the founder. It is better perhaps, to 
say that he gave a new direction and a new push to the 
, old thought and religion of Persia. For a long time past 
this religion has hardly existed in Persia. The Parsis, 
who long ago came to India from Persia, brought it with 
tbem, and they have practised it ever since. 

' ■ In China, there were two great men, Confucius and 

Lao-Tse, during this period. A more correct way of 
^writing Confucius Is Kong Fu-Tse. Neither of the.se 
two persons were founders of religions in the ordinary 
sense of the word. They laid down systems of morals 
atid social behaviour, what one should do and what one 
should not do. But after their deaths numerous temples 
were built to their nnemory in China, and their books 
tvere as much respected by the C3hinese as the Vedas by 
the Hindus or the Bible by the Christians. And one of i 
' the results of the Confucian teaching lias been to make, 
the Chinese people the most courteous and perfect- 
mannered and cultured in the world. 

In India there wei'e Mahavira and the Buddha. 
Mahavira started the Jain religion as it exists today. His 
real name was Vardhamana, Mahavira being the title of 
.greatness given to him. Jains live largely in v/estern 
India and in Kathiawad. They have beautiful temples 
in Kathiawad and in Mount Abu in Rajpu tana. Ihe 
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I Jains today are often included in the Hindus. They 
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are very greap believers in. ahimsa or non-violence, and 
are wKolly against doing anything wiiicli nnght cause 
injury to any living being. In this eonnectioni it might 
interest you to know that Pythagoras was a strict vege¬ 
tarian. Pie insisted on his pupils and chelds hcmg 
'Ivegetarians.; '' ^ ' ■■I"’’ 

, We come now to Gautama, the Buddha. Pie was., 
as you no doubt know, a Kshattriya, a prince of a royal 
house. Siddhartha was his name. Piis mother was 
Queen Maya—"joyjOnsIy reverenced by all even as the { 
young moon, strong and calm of purpose as the earth, 
pure of heart as the lotus was Maya, the great kady.’” 
says the old chronicle. Hi^ parents tried to brihgl^ 
up in ail comfort and luxury, and even kept him away, 
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from all sight of suffering or misery# But this was not' 
possible ax:id, tradition $ayS;» that he saw the poor and 
the suffering and the dead, and he was greatly affected 
' by this sight. There was no peace for him then in his 
palace, and all the luxury with which he was surround¬ 
ed, and even his beautiful young wife whom he loved, 

, could not keep his mind away from suffering humanity. 
And the thought grew in him and the desire to lind a 
remedy for these evils, till he could bear it no longer; 
and, in the silence of the night, he left his palace and his 
dear ones,; and marched out alone into the wide world; 
to hhd aiiswers to the questions which trotibled him.; 
Long and v/eary was his search for these aiiswers. '| At 
last, many years later, it is said, that sitting under a 
tree in Gaya, enlightenment came to him, and 
he became the Buddha, the '’Enlightened.''^ And the 
tree mider which he had sa^ came to be known as the’ 
Bodhi tree, the Ttiee of Enlightenment. In the Deer 
Park at vSarnath, called Isipataxia then, under the shadow 
of ancient K.avshT, Buddha began his teaching. Pie point¬ 
ed out the "path of good living/’ Pie condemned the sac¬ 
rifices of all manner of things to the gods, aiid said we 
must sacrifice, instead, our anger and hatred and env)| 
and Iwrong-thinking. 4 ; 4/1 

When Buddha was born the old Vedic religion pre-l 
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SYXTH CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST AND RELIGION 5 


we see thac religion^ wliicK to raise us artd 

make us better and nobler, has made people beliave like 
beasts. Instead of brmging enlightenment to them, it 
has often tried to keep them in the dark. Instead ot | 
broadening their minds, it has frequently inade them ' 
narrow--minded and intolerant of others. In the name 

J ;f religion many great and fine deeds have been pe.rfo.rm- 
d. In the name of religion also thousands and milHons ' 
have been Idlied, ahd every crime has been eommitted. • 

' , What the.n is, one to do with religion.^ For some 
people religion means the other world; heaven, pa.cadise 
or whatever it may be called. In the hope of going to 
heaven they are iTligioiiS or do certain things. I'his re¬ 
minds me of the child who behaves in the hope of being 
: rewarded with a jam puff or jdebi^ If the child is 
.always thinking of the jam puff or the jalebi, Yo\x would 
not say that it has been properly trained, would you? 
Much less would you approve of boys and girls who did 
everything for the sake of jam puff« and the like. What 
then shall we say of grown-up persons who think and 
act in this way? For, after all, there is no essential 
ference between the jam. puff and the idea of paradise.? 
We are all more or less selfish. But we try to train up 
our children so that they may become as unselfish as pos¬ 
sible* At any rate, oUr 'ideals sliouid be wholiy unsel- 
: ' fish, so that we may try to live tip m 

We all desire to achi^^ to see the result of our 
actions.^^ aim at?j 

. Are we concerned with ourselves only or with the larger 
; good—the |ood of society, of our country, or of Iwma-y 
nity? Afrer all, this larger good will include us also;| 

‘ Some days ago, t thinlt, I gave you a Sanskrit verse in 
one of my letters. This stated that the individual should 
be sacrificed for the family, the family for the com nu- 
liimity, and the coriimunity for the Gount|)'. I shall give 
, you the translation of another verse from Sanskrit, rhiy 
■ is from the Bhdgavata. It runs thus :fI desire not the 
supreme state of bliss with its eight pelfections, nor tiie 
cessation of re-birth. Mav I take up the sorrow of ail 
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creatures wlio suffer and enter into them so that they 
may be made free from grie*"” 

One religious man says tnis, and another says that. 
And, often enough, each one of them considers the other 
a fool or a knave. Who is right? And as they talk of 
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things which cannot be seen or proved, it is difficult to 
settle the argument. But it seems rather presumptuous 
of both of them to talk with certainty of such matters 
and to break each other’s heads for them. Most of us 
are narrow-minded and not very wise.'; Can we presume 
to imagine that we know all the truth and to force this 
down the throat of our neighbour? It may be we are 
right. It may be that our neighbour is also right. If 
you see aflower on a tree, you do not call it the tree. If 
another person sees the leaf only, and yet another the 
trunk, each has seen part of the tree only. How foolish 
it would be for each one of them to say that the tree was 
the flower only or the leaf or the trunk, and to fight 
nverthis! ■ ' - 

I am affaid the next world does not interest me. 
My mind is full of what I should do in this world, and 
if I sec my way clearly here, I am content. If my duty f 
here is clear to me, I do not trouble myself about any f 
..ether world. ^ ? 

I As you grow up, you will meet all kinds of people, . 

X|t;(fiflt;?i;rel.tgious people, anti-religious people, and people who do ' 
not care either way. There are great churches and reli- 
|||T;;, g'ious organizations possessing great wealth and power, 
sometimes using them for good purposes, sometimes for 
bad. You will meet very fine and noble people who 
are religious, and knaves and scoundrels whoi under the 
cloak of religion, rob and defraud others. And you 
will have to think about these matters and decide for 
yourself. One can learn much from others, but every¬ 
thing worth while one has to find out or experience one¬ 
self. There are some questions which each person has 
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Do not be in a hurry to decide. Before you can 


ll&i decide anything big or vital you have to train yourself 
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>r' not ask a to deciw ^ytnmg, 

tb^ isre iB^y pecjpk who, though grown m Yf^r 
bj^-ho^ bahes so far as t&eir miiio*^ 

concerned. , 

f: I have written a longer letter than usual toe ^ 

. ynvt may.^d it diilL But i wanted ^ We, 
say on this siihject.'i If you do not understond anytfifiiB ^ 
nd^ it does not niatter. You will understand ^ 
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today and^'it.yras good -to kaoW 


■ j0mtary 2Ij 1931 
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you wore getting'^ on well, 
ret rid of nis fever and liis trdijBles. 


iroiked si^ nard all his life and even now he 
Hifluy' boofes;- Itbi^rjr 


, ^ii|''Si^|&''%9re. '- ■ But you dO'not'tdl ^''t^ wlist 
■ ismgiood ^habit ■ to' read books, ' but;- f 


'^.di-read too many boc^’^iue^y^ 
rdt i tirnn of nor readmg thdda i^oj^y at aJi, of 


t|^il|i^ing.'tlir6ugh them, ahdyd#^^ie|^ 

®£L^JEPi:f j£ ^ ■’worth 'worth cead- 

care and thprpughne^ But then there 
||^■^ysl^ numbers of boojks^ % 

„ , alL-and'it is no easy rrutth^'t^;^iip,.andi;cho^ 

I PpQ Qgd. books. You may teh me thsat books 

'/ftpm',dbr.l^rary, they should'be 
^i|':V;sEiohldi^''haye got-'thmi ?.;■ I 


/ f to you by the time they reach you. ^ . 

?' j.d^at Chand^ will be old enough to rejRl them fheh^ y;;' 

^ 't^i anyhc^^ ’«dil be some one to aqppreciate taeiact i; 
S-'M;tp’f/,-i.et uS'irgo.b^ck to old Greece and Persk ’ahd'mnsi- 




“‘i’ for u while their wars i^fh each‘ otJh^. In one of' 
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our letters we discussed the Greek^Oty States' and 


great Empire of Persia under a ruler called b^i’ tlie Greek'S; : <.'1 
frap'' Darius. This'Empire of Darius was a'great one not 
only in extent but also in organization. It extended^ ^ 

' ' froma\sia Minor to the Indus,, and Egypt was part of 

and so also were some Greek cities of Asia Minor. Righ|.Hii^;; 
across this vast empire ran good roads along which went, 
regularly the imperial post. Darius, for some reason. 
or other, decided io conquer the Greek, Ghy States, and ■ d 
during these war?', some very fam.ous b.gttles of history 
took place. ■ /: '' 

The accounts that we have of these wars were 
written by a Greeklristorian nanted |:J,g^rpdqt us, who lived • 
very soon after the events he recorded. He qf , 
course, partial to the Greeks, but hisf4 account is very ' 
interesting, and I shall, in the course of these letters, give ^ 
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you some quotations from his histdiry. 

* ' The first Persian attack on Greece failed, as thd 
Pe.r.sian af.rny suffered greatly during its march from 
disease and lack' of food. It did not even reach Greece | 
and bad to go back,. Then came the second attack in 4?0 -'i 

B. C. The Persian army avoided the land route this timc| -; 
and came by sea and landed at a place called Marathon ' 
near Athens;* The Atheraans were greatly al.armed for 


the fame of the Persian Empire was great. In their fear, 
, , the Athenians tried to make up with their old enemies 



the Spartans and appealed to them for help against the 
common enemy. But even before the Spartans could 
reach, the Athenians succeeded in defeating the Persian , 
army. This was at the famous battle of Marathon 
which took place in 45? 0 B. C. ' 

Ic seems curious that a small Greek City State could 
defeat the army of a great empircv But tliis, is not so „ i'C? 
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strange as it might appear., The Greeks were fighting „iy^i 
near their home and for their home. The Persian army 
Was far from its homelands. It was a mixed army of 
soldiers from all, parts of the Persian Empire. They , ; , ■ 
fought because they were paid for it. They were not;,.,:,,.’ ^ 
interested very muc.h in the cou-quest of Greece. The 
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GLIMPSES OF WORLD HISTORY 



‘ ifi AtKetiiam, on the other hand, fought for their freedoni. 


I’hey preferred to die rather thatr lose their free Jom, 
and those who are prep red to die for any cause arej'^ 
seidoin defeated. 

■' So Darius was defeated at Marathon. He died in 
Persia later and was si rceeded by Xerxes. Xerxes also 
had the ambition to conquer Greece, and he fitted oat 
an expedition for thus purpose. And. here I shall take ' 
you to the fascinating story as told, by Herodotus.. ; 
Artabanus was the tincle of Xerxes. Hie thought there 
was danger to the Persian army in going to G.reeee, and 
he tried to induce his nephew Xerxes Dotntowar against 
Greece. Herodotus tells us that Xerxes'"amwered iiim. 
as follows: 
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There is reason in what you say, but you ought not to ■ 







optimist'^iJhd to suffer'half the amount of evil, • than al 
way^ to be full of gloomy anticipations and never sutfer | 
anything at all. If you attack every proposal madejwithi 
out showing us the right course to follow, you will came 
to grief as,much as those whom you oppose. 'Tiae scales 
are evenly balanced. How can a human being know 
certainly which way they will incline? He cariliot. Bnt , 
success generally attends those who wish to act; and it 
does not attend those who are timid and balance evietyK^ 
thing. You see the great power which Peisia has attain^; ? 
ed. If my predecessors,pn tlie throne had held youiyviev/i;* ' 
or without holding them had. had coimseilors like you, ypu. ;,; 
would never have .seen oiu kingdom become so great. It ■( 
is by taking risks that they made us what we are. GreafS 
things are achieved through great dangers,'' 
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I have given this long quotation because these words' 0: 


!’ kLs make us understand the Persian King better than 
Ivt'v- Tuy other account. As it happened, the advice of Aita- 
harms turned out to be correct and the Persian army 
was defeated in Greece. Xerxes lost, but his words still 
ring true and contain a lesson for all of us. And to¬ 
day, when we are trying to achieve great things, let us i 
,i ii';;, jf remember that we roust pass through great dangers be- 
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fore we can reach our goal 
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after Marathon. They held the host of the Per- 
' sians ■while the Greek army retreated. Man after man 
fell in that narrow pass, and man after man replaced 
lilM^/him, and the Persian army could not advai'jce. Leonidas 
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4||;{;\,,the Persians could go ahead. In the year 480 B. C. this 


Iff/'; and his 1400 comrades lay dead at Therraopyias before 
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" took place, two thousand four hundred and ten years 
ago, and even today one’s heart thrills to think of this 
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unconquerable courage; even today the traveller to 
Thermopylae may see with tear-dimmed eyes, the mess¬ 
age, engraved in stone, of I.eonidas and his colleagues; 

"Go tell to Sparta, thou that passest by, ] 

That here obedient to their words we lie.” 

Wonderful is thh courage that conquers death I 
Leonidas and Thermopylae live for evermore, and even 
we in distant India feel a thrill when "we tlunk of them. 
What then shall we say or feel of our own people, our 
own forbears, men and women of Plmdustan, who 
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right through our long history, have smiled and mocked 


dishonour or 


.,at death, who have preferred death to 
slavery, and who have preferred to break rather than 
;?■; ,»/ bow down to tyranny ? Think of Chittor and its peer¬ 
less story, of the amazing heroism of its Rajput men and 
women! Think also of our present day, of our com¬ 
rades, warm-blooded like us, who have not flinched at 
for India’s freedom. 
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Tliermopylje stopped the Persian army for a while. 
But not for long. The Greeks retreated before them 
and some Greek cities even surrendered to them. 'I’he 
proud Athenians, however, preferred to leave their dear 
, city to destruction rather than surrender; and the whole 
population went away, mostly on the ships. The Per¬ 
sians entered the deserted city and burnt it. The Greek 
fleet had however not been defeated yet, and a great 
battle took place near Salamis. The Persian ships were 
destroyed, , and Xerxes, thoroughly disheartened by this’?| 
disaster, went back to Persia. t 

rsia remained a great empire fpr some time 




longer, but Marathon and Salamis pointed the way to. 
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[ipptori^'s'^Br'Itihfi. -Helenes Greeks ov^ tJhe 
't^ li^e Persi4ri^ E 

^<:pned 3^ gmw weaker, ind the Greeks entered 
|l:i hfilliaat juried q£ their history. Thb hriUiasce 
ibort-Iked in the life of a nation. It lasted less 
^ ^ It was not a great- 

'; ness: of wide empire, like Persia or the other empires that 

' , had gone before. Later the great Alexander arose atid 

: for a brief while astonished the world by his cpn^tiestR 

But;^e are not now dealing with hiih; disGU^ 

v' j;' : ■ ing:;the period between the Persia^ '"^1 'and the cd|ung 
\ I’O^/^^)dexander, a period of about one htthdred and fifty 
^ y^^ts from Thermopyise and Salamis. > 'The Persi^ 
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Ikt j had united the Greeks. When thi^'^d^ger T^as 


removed, they again fell apart aiid xo|i^'?,^|rfed;;;^har- 
i?l| Other. In parnculaf fhe Cit^^ 

|''.v bitter rivals. we^^ i 

ff ’pot trpuEle ourselves about thi& quiSrrels. ; ^: |dhey Jha^ 

;; and we only^remember them feau^ pf 

, greatness of Greece in tibpse days in otber iy 
We haye only a few books, a few stdtoes, k 
r^^^ of those days of Greece. Yet these are^^ph 
"i: as to fin ir? yrith admiratira and to inake us wbpda? at 
; the mai|y^of the men of ; ;P^S.^^^ 
rich thih: ^ must have been ami ho^ deft 

^ : to produce their bea^^ Sstatuary and 
'p^- . ' Jhidiasjwas a famc^i i| My-of.those- ’ 

and comedi^^^re' sfl®::;^amQng^ithfi/- 
C^'their, kind,^ . -^hpcles ■ and : 
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Euripides and Aristophanes and Pindar and Meiiander 
and Sappho and others can only be names for you now. 
But you will read them when you grow up, I hope, a|id 
realize something ,of the glor^'' that was Greece, 

This period of Greek history is a warning to us as to 
how we should read the history of any country. If we 
paid attention merely to the petty wars and all the other 
pettiness that prevailed in the Greek States what woula 
we T^ow of thenir If we have to understand them 
we have to enter into their thought and try to appre-| 
ciate what they felt and did. It is the iim er hi story 
that really counts, and it is this that has made mod irn 
: Europe a child in many ways of the ancient Greek cul- 

Tture. I,,' \ ^ ^ 

It is strange dnd fascinating how in the lives of 
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Nations such periods of brilliant life come and go. For 






a’ while they brighten up everything and enable the men 
' "V, and women of that period and country to create things 
of beauty. People seem to become inspired. Our coun¬ 
try has had sucli periods. The earliest of these that we 
%i' know, was the period which gave birth to the Vedas and 
the UpMiishads and other books. Unfortunately, 

’ have no record of those ancient days and many beauti- ■ 
fui and great works may have perished or may still T|||| 
await discovery. But we have enough to show what ‘Tf'i 
giants of mind and thought were those Indians of old. 

In later Indian history we have also such brilliant periods, 
and perhaps in our wanderings through the ages we 
:come across them coo. ,/ ^ 

Athens especially has become famous during this jii 
' ’period. , It had a great statesman for its leader, v . Peri- ’ , ;j 

||i' ■ cles was his name, and for tliirty years he held power in 
'.Athens.-^ During this period Athens, became a noble 
V city, full of beautiful buildings and great artists and . fiT A 
great thinkers. Even now it is spoken of as the Athens • 
of Pericles and We talk of the Age of Pericles. 

Our friend Herodotus, the lustorian, who lived 
about this time in Athens, thought about this growth 
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j ^^ish^med of setting'ypxir’ heart on wealxh .and hotuyiirs ■ 

' I while yovi have no care for wisdom and tnith and making 
\ your soul better?’ I know not what death is—it may ,; 

\ be a good thing, and I am not afraid of it. But I do I',;?:", 
j know that it a bad thing to desert one’s post and I prefer 
I what may be good to what I know to be bad/’ ; /l- ^ 

In life Socrates served the cause of truth and kn^^w- y ' t; 
ledge well, but better still he served it in his death. ^ ' ■ 

In these days you will often read or hear discussions 
and arguments on many problems, on Socialism and 
Capitalism and many other things. There is a great 
deal of suffering and injustice in the world and many 
people are thoroughly dissatisfied with it, and they seek 
to change itJ Plato also thought of problems of gov-* f;' 
ernment, and he has written about them. Thus even 
in those days people were thinking of how to shape the 
government of a country and society so that there may 
be greater happiness all round. 

When Plato was getting old, another Greek who 
has become famous, was coming to the front. His 
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name was 4ristotle . : He had been the private tutor 
Alexander Ime Great, and Alexander helped him greatly ' : life 
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with his w^rk. Aristotle did not trouble himself with 
problems of philosophy like Socrates and Plato. Pie 
was more interested in observing things in nature and in 
understanding the ways of, nature. This is called 
Natural Philosophy or, more often now. Science. So - ^ 
Aristotle was one of the early scientists. 

We must nefw go on to Aristotle’s pupil, the great - : ;w 
Alexander, and. follow his swift career. But that must 
be tomorrow. I have written enough for today. v^| 


Today is Vasanta Panc/M7n/, the coming of spring. 
The all-tpo-short winter is past and the air has lost its 
keenness. More and more birds come to us and fill the 
day with their songs. And today, just fifteen years ago, 
in Delhi city, your Mummie and I got married to each 
other! 
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last letter, and even^jjyg^fei-fi'tii’ik&kWe^.Te- 


‘ed;:';to Alexander' the ■ Grea'tf]''|i think !■ i^l!/^■■::ha'jy[c!d^ 
al|^ek. ft is not quite correct to say so* 

;a Ma£;£ dom that is, he came from a c<^htry 
, idihih/c^it sreeee. The Macedonians were in manj'^ 

.. f iik^^the Greeks; you might call them their cousins* 
of Alexander, was King of Macedonia, 
able king and he‘''m,?.de his little , ..'kingdom' 
bnflt up a very-efficient .army. ' Alexander ; 
v-'’'— "the.-Great’Vand he is-wery farnpus'm- liistory;-;- 
a :great deal;of'what he did was dcine^ because of the 
of'his fatherThilip b^or<||||m.-' 

|^'\(;^':.'?il‘':Alcxander was a rea,lly great m’an 'or'At)| is a; doulitfulv 

is. certainly lid hero of 
hi a short life in impri^issing 

history'he is supposeM|3to'^^;-t|^ij^ic:^ 


. c^ed'Hi attacinng a glamour ■ td^fhis msime. 1 

been named after him' ahd;/-iftarry-.ni^;p |^Ji^ 

The greatest of ■!tli^e:;^as k 


i.’fr ’’ 


■ ': fde.- w^:ohly twenty when he bed2|(3^'-:Milig«\jviPui^^^^ 
of ambition^to achieve greatness, he w^ eager to ''m' i i feh i 
towards the old enemy, Persia, with^di^jfiiiia^'a'-rdite ' 
■-i'V. hi^fatb^^hadmade^forhim. Ti^K'dP«fe:^ 

‘^®ip:;.pr Alexander, but tl^ . were b^&!ido||i';|'.... 

fc'Pfe ■ they.^|cko^dedtWi 
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fasliiott Mis real ' name miist have been siniikr t<i",|, 
blit we do not know it. It is said that Porai fou§* 
bravely and it was not easy for Alexander to :mercox^. 
blisi. Very chivalrous and ver)'’ tall, Poriis is said to ba^ie 
been, and Alexander was so impresjsed by his courage ahci. 
chivalry that, even after defeating him, he left hint iA 
charge of his kingdom. But from being King Po-rtis he' 
became a satrapy or governor, of the Greeks. 

Alexander entered India through the Kliyber ^ 
in the north-west, and via Taxila, *which lies a little 
north of Rawalpindi. Eveii how you can see the ruins 
this ancient city. After defeating Porus, Alexander 
|!M||'y:'*ippears to have considered marching south towards the 
flanige?. But he did not do so and following the Indus 
valley he returned. It is interesting to think what might 
have happened if Alexander had marched towards the 
heart of Mindustan. Would he have continued to win? ^ 
|j|t||-'yOrv Would the Indian armies have overcome him? A'v'v|p|! 
/ • ^ ^ ftpntier king like Porus gave him sulScient trouble, and ■ 
it is quite possible that the bigger kingdoms of Middle 
India may have been strong enough to check Alexander. * ^ 
Bui:, whatever Alexander may or may not have wished, 
his army decided for him. They were tired and weary 
, ® wanderings. Perhaps they were impress- w 

ed by the fighting qualities of the Indian soldiers and did , 

; wish to take the risk of a defeat. Whatever the 
| \ reason was, the army insisted on going back and Alex- 

,■ ander had to .agree. The return journey was however 
a disastrous one and the army suffered from lack of food 
: and water. ' Soon after, in 323 B. G., Aexander died at 

^ Babylon, He never saw his home country Macedonia 
liHyagam, after he set out for his Persian campaign. -MwM 

So died .Alexander atphe age of 33. What had 
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great person done during his brief career? 

; "some brilliant battles. He was undoubtedly 
• ; r’( general. But he was vain and conceited and sometimes 
V very cruel'‘and violent. He thoitght of himself almost 
as a god. In Ats of anger or whims of the moment -he 
killed some of his best friends, and destroy-ed great cit jijs 
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Tf.'JS^OUS CONQUEROR BUT CONCEITED YOUNG MA.N>7f .^ 
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witlsisslicir inhabitants. He left nothing solid behind him ' ■ 
■ , ia his empire—^not even proper roads—that he had built. 

M.,;. - Like a j^^|:gfi^'i.n the sky he came and went and left little 

;’t/' of himself behind him except a memory. His family 
people killed each other off after his death, and hiS great 
' empire fell to pieces. A world-conqueror he is called, 

" V and it is said that once he sat down and wept because 
' i there was nothing more left for him to conquer! But 
India, except for a little bit in the north-west, was stdl 
unconquered by him; and China even then was a great 
State, and Alexander went nowhere near China. 

On his death his empire was divided up between his 
generals. Egypt fell to Ptolemy who established a strong 
government there and a dynasty. Under this govern- ' 
ment, with Alexandria as its capital, Egypt was a power-’ 
ful country. Alexandria became a great city famous 
for its science and philosophy and learning. . 

Persia and Mesopotamia and part of Asia Miaoc v 
fell to the lot of another general, Seleucus. To liis share 
fell also the part of the north-west India which Alex¬ 
ander had conquered. But he was unable to keep any 
part of India, and the Greek garrison was driven out 
from there after Alexander’s death, 
i'lf Alexander came to India in 326' B. C. His coming 
, was just a raid and it made very little difference to India. 
Some people think that this raid helped to begin inter¬ 
course between the Indians and the Greeks. But, as a 
matter of fact, even before Alexander’s day there was a 
highway between the East and the West, and India was 
in continual touch with Persia and even Greece. This 
contact must, of course, have been increased by iVlex- 
ander’s visit, and the two cultures—the Indian and the 
Greek—-must have mixed to a greater extent. The very l* 
word ‘India’ comes through the Greek ‘Indos’, from the 
river Indus.^ r 

Aiexapder’s faid and his death led, in India, to the 
founding of a great empire, the Maurya Empire. This 
was one of the great periods iii Indian history and we 
S^lmust spend sonie little tiine over it. 
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A MAURYAi 

laVffSiJS’PIIS iWTHASHASTRA ' 

' ■ ■■ ■» ■ •••■.■ ■'.. '^'■ r- 

^ ■.... January : 2 

In one of onr lettecs I mentioned Magadha. This 
j was an old kingdom, situated where the j>rpvin;ce of Bihar 
now lies. The capital of tlhs kingdom was B^aliputra, 
:; the inodern Patna. About the time, we are now consi- 
, dering, a line of kings belonging to the Nanda dynasty 
Op family ruled over Magadha. When Alexander came 
oh lufi raid to the north-west of India, a Na*»da king 
ruled at Pataiiputra. Probably relamd to this king, 
there was a young man there named CSia^'dragupta. 
Chandragupm appears to have twen a very^ ener* 

getic and ambitious person, and the Nanda kmg tlii^^ 

' ing him too clever, or not Bkmg soncMrthia^ tha^ he had 
done, exiled him from his county. C^andrag^ta went 
north to Taxilaj attrajetsd perhaps by stories o^Alexan- 
der and the Greeks. With him was a veiy able 
man named Vishaugupta, also caSed Chanakya. Ti«; 
two of thffimj, Chandragupta and Ci^a^ya, wete not 
f meek and mdd persons bowing down tdiate pr whatever 
1 might happen to tii^. They had great andia^^ 
schemes in their h<l«ds and they wanted 
land succeed. Perhaps Chandragupta W% dh 2 ?izle(| and 
Mvttracted by the glory of Alexander and wknthd toToi- 
iow his example. In Chanakya he had an ideal friej^ 
and counsellor for this purpose. Both kept theiri.ey'^ 
open and wat'ched carefully what Was hdppehkng ih 
•'Taxila. They bided their time. , :.y- 

Soon their opportunity came. \As sppn as, n 
Alexander's death reaped Taxiia, Chandragupta 
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iipto Kabtii and Herat, to Cbandragupta. Clia-ridra- 
gupta also married the daughter of Seleukos. His 
empire now. covered the whole of north India and part 
of Afghanistan, from Kabul to Bengal, and from the 
Arabian Sea to the Bay of EengaL Only South India 
was not under him. Pataliputra was the capital of tins 
great empire. , . ' ' 

Seleukos sent an ambassador named Magasthenes to 
represent him at the court of Cliandragupta. Magas- 
thenes has left us an interesting account of those days. 
Bu# we have another and a more interesting account 
which gives' us full details of the government of Chandra- 
gupta. This is Kautilya’s Arthashasfra. Kautilya is 
none other than our old friend Chanakya or Vishnu- 
gupta, and ArthashSatra means " the science of wealth.'’' 

This book, Arthashastray deals with so many 
subjects and discusses such a variety of matters that it 
, is not possible for me to tell you much about it. It 
deals with the duties of the king, of his ministers and 
counsellors, of council meetings, of departments of gov- 
y ernment, of trade and commerce, of the governmeiit of 
towns and villages, of law and law courts, of social cus¬ 
toms, of the rights of women, of maintenance of the old 
and helpless, of marriage and divorce, of taxation, of 
the army and navy, of war and peace, of diplomacy, of 
agriculture, of spimiing and weaving, of artisans, of pass¬ 
ports, and even of jaiis!|. I could go on adding to this 
list, but! do not want to fill this letter with the chapter 

The king, oh. receiving the royal authority from 
the people’s hands at the time of the coronation, had to 
take an oath of service of the people. " May Ihe had 
to aflSrm, "May I be deprived of heaven, of life, and of 
olfspring if I oppress you”. The king’s dady work and 
routine is given.’ He had to be ready always for Urgent 
Work, for public work could not suffer or await a king’s 
.pleasure. "If a king is energetic, his subjects will be 
equally energetic.” “In the happiness of his subjeccs 
lies his happiness, in their welfare his welfare., whatever 
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psipsisai^tf 

\ I-' t -- . April 217^ 

’;'''’;';l)r:-./.::_.-diPjlk-.^^ lon|;..since ®;;i':W‘-rote ;-':,to, you* ;■'■ ... ,, 

months Have h^y iihr^ hio 
cuky and strain. -Three months bf'chatig^ in 
. change above ■ak-^in onr family circle.. '■; .India has. 

■ ■ for a 'while, the campaign of Safyagraf:^, or GiVil 
'■; dienee^'.b.ut ■' theproblems that face' us : are not 

.■;.r ■solution;': and' our-family has lost its 
■■' .. ■'.■ who gave us strength and inspiration, and under 
: cate we grew up and lesurnt to do our bir f 

V.vhidiayout^cDirunohmbthe^^ 

How well I remefaber that day in Naini Prison* |T^ 
yyas the 26«h of January stnd I sat down, as w«s my tisu#^ 
to wike to you about the days that have gone| 

■ ;:^''byvv.v; fjftlyvthe day before'I had'written about-'G‘I^dr ^^|^|]^^;:5 

;gn^ta 'hnd of-the' -MaUryan Empire wlheh-'he..£^tted€|pj ^-"^^ 

■■' !-Anid:'I-'had pfcftnised to tarry on the story ai»i-. f(r;ti^l':ybtf^.^^ 

: qf. those who fi^owed Cihandragupta Maurya, of 
..v.o;tM:<jh^t,'bi^ved of-the gods, ^who shone 
..7-,-st^-iottheTndia^ and-'passoi away, leaving -a 

. of AsKohaj hiy mind-.':t^j!a^f**'; 

''•■'cd^:a^':irapi(ieh^ present, to the 26th:o£.'.J^^^a5|^ 

I'sjttfi^l^^pen and to write to'ybui* -vf,■• 

' :{d.ay.:#as,'^a,;git^t^^^ for us, for a.ye^ ago that.very 

over Indian in cky- arid in viljkg^ 
t>ay,-'Pwrwtf Stmmj d^, and 'all .^^us" 

-taken"the-pfe of In<Jepend^|^fei,' 

^wr had pa«d by, 'a year of stru*^»^®*^' ■'- 
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‘ om^iiier ’ it. tie ■wtml.d:: like- :tis '' 
he left unfinished; ':' ^<^ can.wdfiest-^or -S^,in^to 
grief when work I>eckocs and the cause n£ fedtia s i 
ddni demands ouf “Service? For that ca»pe hi died-. ' ® 
that cause we will live and strive and, if necdssaryj J 

After all, we are his children and have somfitlimg 
fire and strength and determination in us. ^ 

The deep blue Arabian Sea streml^s out befoti h^ ■ 
as I write; and on the other side, in the far d^ance;";^t-:^® 
the coast of India, passing by. I think of ^tlfis va^ 
almost immeasurablecxpanse and compare it to ^ '. f 


barrack, with its high wails, in Nairn Prison, from wh^|' 


I wrote to you my previous letters, f he slarp 
of the horizon stands out before me, where the sea 
to meet the sky; but in jail, a prisoner’s horizon is g 

top of the wall surrounding him. Many of us who Wet# ' 
in prison arc mit of it today and can breathe the freer a^-;^ 
outside. But many of our coHeagues remain still in 
narrow cdls deprived of the sight of the sea and the 
and the horizon. And India herself is still in pri^i !;|’; 
4 nd her freedom is yet to come. What b our freedt^h : ■ 
worth if India is not free? i 
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to Colombo! 

'WStt arrive in Venice 

|l|r four years ago. Daidu was on b^ I b^d 

(b|'to meet him leaving you at your school 
lihi Switzerland. Agrin, some months later, it 
by|^ Crtfrovw that Dadu returned home from. 
P.i'flf^ll^hrbpe 'aiid him in Bcoabay, Some of his fellowr-, 
if i;"i^li'P^S5eng«^^ voyage are witli us now and they arc 

lllf I*ofstoAs'of^him. -v.: r-;—^ ■- ■ 

>;;vi f ^ I wrote to you yesterday of the past three months 
; ‘ 'of' ch^HQtge. One thing that took place during these last 
. few , ;)V£^ I would have you remen^bfir, ds IWia will 
, it for long years to come. f^£ess than a month 

ago in Cawnpore citjr died a gallant soldier of Itu^, 
Ganiesh Shankar Vii%artM^ clone to d^th even as he 
sought to save others. Ganeshji wsw afdear friend of 
mine, a noble and selfless comrade was a 

privilege to work. When madness bnt^e ^ in 
iv pore las t month and Inchm ldUed Ih^(^ Gl^h)i r^ 

put into the fray, not to fight jftsy otie of bis (^untry- 
men but to save them, tje saved hua^eds^ hih^^f ^ 
could not save, and did not care to sav^ahd by the hm 
of the very people he sought to save;, he met his death, 

‘ ; Cawnpore and our province have lost a bright star and 

'y us?. i^ar and wise friend. But n^hat ai glpriotis 

\.i V Hfeam his, as he faced cahn-eyed ind wiithbut flinch- 
,/ v ,i of the mobj and even in the ^ 
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drop iii'fcx 

Itiiiil,' a-bare ' second natiopl ■ 

■^w?^S\ago:;'J weiit\to',,see;d3,e',rums of'Mob^i^i’'b.5|i' 
the Iiadus valley in Sind. You were irot 
I sftw .a great city coining out of the earth; a cil 
^lid brick houses and wide thoroughfares, buUt,;,^ 

. s^,..five thousand years ago. And ■! saw- beautafuj,, 
i^ry and jars found in tli^ ancient city‘s I could alttK;^ 
jnaa^Me nMEtn and wonien, decked out in ^y attke, ' 



ing, as children will, and the bazaars, bright with 
chandise, and people buying and selling, and tbe 
bells rk^ing.. ,... ■■ ■■ ■■■'■'■■ 

For th^e five thousand years India has lived her 
and seen many a chsange. Apd I sometimes wondef 
this old mother of ours, so ancient and yet so yo^feiS 
and. beautiful, does not smile at . the impa'tiencev.pf 
cluidren and th ek peaty worries and their joys anid 
rows^whick tolo?T3iy Sa dien a«,no n»rer;?^'C|||iP 
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b^-'sifice I wirotfc-i^:.-^;- ^v 
t’-:iPrisohi'v/ about?:;;; ^ past history. Three. 
|^■i''^^i'ie^, I .added two.;short letters to tliat 'Serieisf', . 
Arabian Sea. We were on board the Ctacmna 
l^v^iirrying to Lanka. As I ; wrote, the great big sea 
bed out before nae and my hungry eyes gazed at 
I'j could not take their fill.; Then came I.anka» 

[|^r a month we made glorious holiday and tried to 
,r^^^et our troubles and worriesv t|p and down that 
?So$t beautiful of islands we went, wondering at its 
"exceeding loveliness and at the abundant of natare. 
JB^iidy and Muwara Eliya ar^ Anuradhapura, with its 
iiihis and relics of old greatness; how pleasant it is to 
'j^uik of the many places we vished* But, aboy^ 

T; love to think of the cool tropdcal jungle wjkh^ 
abundant life, looking at you with a thousand eyes; 
and of dte graceful areCT tree, slender and and 

tirtie; and the innumerable coconut^ and the pahn^ 
fringed sea-shore wh^e the erner^d green of the Isl^d 
tic^<spts the blue of the sea and the sky; aud tlie seai^'^ater 
glisu^ and plays on the ott?! and die wind^ 
thtbiigh the palm leaves. 

It was your first visit to the tr^cs, and for me 
also, hut for a brief stay long 3 |:bi the memory of 
which had almost faded, it was a nsw 
was not attracted to them. I feared was 

the sea and the mountain, and aboVe aU 
and Raders, that fascinated me. But ey^j|urin^pur 
short stay in Ciejdon I felt scanethihg 
the witchery of the tropics, and I ca^ h^ci^ 
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split , liappeii^s - cmtside. ' 1^^111?'^ 

^ ■ !||ut ■ I atb ■■iq; ■ a /'^liisdn ''tip#' . add' -'^e •'. 

is npt to iJiy I&kig anc^ interferes'a Httde 


wotik:* My , hoazon is Jhigher than ever here. The 


#hi*sh faces^ bear some relation, in height 

to ti^ C^fikt Wall of Ghiiial It seems to he 


j(hoat , twenty-live feet high, and the, sun takes an eitra 
ip ^fe^'h^ half tp climb over it eyei# morning before 

;can-vm^ us.(: ■■ ■;; ;■■■ ■ , ■ , ■ ' ■,' 

■’ 'Our. horizon may be limited fck'd while.- Bnt-,it ■■' 
Jt;';!;:; the great blue sea and the mountains 

and of the dteam journey we took™ / 


--^ - . - - - ^ '.K '.' ■. 

.|'|v0'StVhardIy^ now—you and Mummie and I, tpn:'''''''' / 

vl-l; i'n-'^iikhphths ■ ago.- 
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US PICK ag 4 iti tue threads 
^ and" -^try ■ to have i, .sph^^^llhniisev ipto t 
tajigled w eb, diSficttll to uhra v g t and dijfficblh 
see as a whole. We ^re so'apt to lose ourselv^ 
particular bit of it and give it more importanc 
it deserves. Nearly all oi us think that 

^oiir own.,coiiiitry,; whichever that might-jhi 5 'i.a#.S .. 

^'“mious'^'and mo|ev:Worthy of study''than''the hts£dhMs*i 1 l.';':'.ij 
r other countriis^ I have warned y’^cu against this once , 
before and I shall warn you again. It is so easy to fall > ' ih 
.into the trap. It was indeed to jarevent this happening ' 
that I began writing these fetters to you, and yet, sume^.: ;i;l 
times, I ha ve felt that f am making this very nhsMke.^J'-^-: 
What am I to do if m own education was defective 
and the history I was taught was topsy-tarvy? J hav’y: i 
tried to make amends for it by further , s.tv.dy in ■th^^ 
seclusion of prison, and perhaps I have succet^ded toi r ^ 
some extent. But I cannot remove from the galfey r 
of my mind the pictures of persons and events which 
I hung there in my boyhood and youth. And these 
pictures colour my outlook on history, which is sxrfiS- 
ciently limited as it is by incomplete knowledge. I 
shall make mistakes, therefore, in what I vrrite; and 
many an unimportant fact I shall mention, and many 
an important one forget to write about. But these 
letters ace# 0 t meant to take the place of books of bis- 
toryi or at least I please myself by imagin- , 

ing little talks enfre nous, which we might 

have had if a thousand miles and many solid walls did 
not separate us. 
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I cannot help writing to you about many fartious 
.men who fill the pages of history books. They are often,' 
interesting in their own way, and they help us to un¬ 
derstand the tirne they lived in. But history is noti 
just a record of the doings of big men, of kings and am- * 


perors and the like. If so, history might as well shut up 


fe;,.!'.; shop now; for kings and emperors have almost ceased to 




about the world’s stage. But the really great men 






§r{ V V and women do liot, of coxirse^ requii e thrones or crowns 


M., 


it 






«|i!t,! jewels or titles to show them off,. It is only , the 
kings and the princelets, who have nothing in them but 
their kingships and princedoms, who have to put on 
their liveries and uniforms to hide the nakedness un¬ 
derneath. And unhappily many of us are taken in 
and deluded by this outward show and make the mis¬ 
take of 

"Calling a crowned man royal 
; That .was no more than a kmg.’ 
history should deal, not with a few indivi- 
^ here and there, but with the people who make 
pp a nation, who work and by their labour produce 
the necessaries and luxuries of life, and who in a thou¬ 
sand different ways act and react on each other. Such 
a history of man would really be a fascina ting story. 
It would be the story of man’s struggle back through 
the ages against the elements and nature, against v/ild 
i'', i beasts and the jungle and, last and most difficult of all? 

some of his own kind who have tried to keep : 
him down and to exploit him for their own benefit. 
It is the story of man’s struggle for a living. And be¬ 
cause, in order to live, certain things, like food and 
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shelter and clothing in cold climates, are necessary. 


those who have controlled these necessities have lorded 
it over man. The rulers and the bosses have had 
atithority because they owned or controlled some essen¬ 
tial of livelihood. This control gave them the power 
to starve people into submission. And so we ;>ee the 
strange sight of large ma.s,ses being exploited by the 
comparatively few; of many who earn without working 
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man’s STRUCiGI.E FOR A LIVING ' 8^ 





at all, and o£ vast numbers v/lio work but earn very , 

Httle. ■ .. 


^The savage, bunting" alone, gradually 
family; and tbe whole household work together ;md 
for each other. Many households co-operate together 

wr>»*r*ho nt*<i isnrf . 


to form the village, and workers and merchants^ and 
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artisans of different villages later join together to^loim ' 
g-uilds of craftsmen. Gradually you see the socia.. unit 
growing. To begin with, it was the individual, the 
savage. There was no society o* any kind. 1“ s 
family was the next bigger unit, and then the^ yiliage 
and the group of villages. Why did this social unit 
grow? It was the struggle for a living that lorcec... 
growth and co-operation. Co-operation in defence 
against the common, enemy and in attack was obvious- ; 
ly far more elective than single-handed defence or 
attack. Even more so was co-operation in work nelp- 
ful. By working together they could produce far more 
food and other necessaries than by working sin gly. 

This co-operation in work meant that the econoniic 
unit was also growing, from the individual savage, who. 

' hunted for himself, to large groups. Indeed, it was pro¬ 
bably this growth of the economic unit, ever pushed 
on by man’s struggle for a living, that resuked in the 
growth of society and of the social unit. Right chrougli 
the long stretches of history we see tlus growth in the 
midst of almost interminable co.n£lict and miseiy and 
sometimes even a relapse.' But do not imagine that 
this growth means necessarily that the world has pro¬ 
gressed greatly or is a far happier place than it was. 
Perhaps it is better than it was; but it is very far from 
perfection, and there is misery enough everywhery 
Life becomes more and more complicated as these 
economic and social units grow. Commerce and 
increase. Barter takes., the place of gift, a.tid then 
money comes and makes a tremendous difference to all 
transactions. Immediately trade goes ahead, for pay¬ 
ment by gold or silver coin makes an exchange easy. 
Later, even coin is not always used. People use sym- 
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A piece of paper with a promise to pay is con- 
sidered good enough. Thus come into use bank notes 
and dieques. This means doing business on credit. 
Tile use of credit again helps trade and commerce 
greatly. As you know cheques and bank notes are 
irequently used nowadaj'-s. Sensible people do nor carry 
about bags of gold and silver with them. 

^ Thus we see, as history progrejsses out of the dim 
past, people producing more and more and people 
specializing in different trades. We see them exchanging 
their goods with each other and in this way increasing : 
trade. We see also new and better means of communi¬ 
cation dcvelopm^ during the last hmidred 

years or so when the steam engine came. As produc¬ 
tion grows the wealth of the world increases, and some 
I people at least have more leisure. And so what is called 
^civilization develops. 

, But all this happens, and people boast of our en¬ 
lightened and progressive age, and of the wonders o£ our 
, , modern civilization and of our great culture and# 
I' ;' . science; and yet the poor remain poor and miserable, 
/ and great nations fight each other and slaughter mil- 

' i lions; and great countries like our own are ruled by an 

alien people. What is the good of civilization to us if 
we Cannot even have freedom in our own households?^ 
■;'fevs;^But we are up and domg, ^ ^ ■ 

How fortunate we are to live in these stirring 
times, when each one of us can take part in the great 
; ; , adventure and see not only India hut the whole werld 

t in process of change. You are a lucky girl. Born in 

■ ; , the month and year of the great revolution which 
\ ushered in a new era in Russia, you are now witness to a 
revolution in your own country and soon you may be 
; an actor in it. All over the world there is trouble and 
/ change. In the Far East, Japan is at the throat of 
‘ * ' China; in the West, and indeed all over the world, the 
#old system totters and threatens to collapse. Countries 
’|talk of disarmament, but look smpiciomly at each 
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Wther and keep armed to the teeth. It Is the twilight 
















has lorded it ^ for'"so lo.ng; oyer 
worldv And wlien it as go it musty k y^iL 
naanyiak-evil thing withi it. ■ . : ^4- ' '.j 
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we reached in our jourhdy idiropgh 

^lajgts? We have talked a little already of ' the old 
s iu Egypt and India and China and Knossos. Wc 
haye seen the ancient and wonderful civilisation of 
:which produced the pyramids, gradually decay 
^se its strength and become an empty shadow, a 
i^hmg of forms and symbols, with Mttle Of real life in 
k. We have seen Knossos destroyed by the s^ter race 
from the Grecian mainlands In India md? ^ w'^e 
have glanced at the dim and cistant beginnings, un¬ 
able for want of material to knoty much, but €on- 
scious of their rich civilization even in tho,?e days; ahd 
wondering at the unbroken links yfhicfa join the twO; 
countries culturally to many 

thousands of years ago. In Mesopotamia tke has® had 
just a glimpse of empire after empire fldtpdshing fd^^^ 
while, and then going th® way of ah 

We have also said something pf a great- 

thinkers who appeared in differed ^Jphhtid<» 
or six hundred years before r 

Mahavira in India; Confucius , 

Zoroaster in Persia; and Pythagoras in 
notic^ that Buddha attadred priestcta^ ^d the exist¬ 
ing forms of the did Vedic reh^gjon 
found that the masses were h^g 
deluded by all manner of suff^vtitidn a:^ 
attacked 'the c^te system ^d preai^d 

We weiit back then to west, wbetd 
Europe join each other, md'','f<^o^eid:,;'i^e;;\|c^,t^^ 


"Persia 'and Greece—how . airgreat empire 
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knd Darius the "JCing of kings” extended it right up to 
Sindh in India; hov;- this empire tried to swallow up 
little Greece but found to its great amazement that the 
little thing could kick back and hold its own. 'Iheii 
followed the short but brilliant period of Greek history 
of which I have told you sometihng, when a host of 
geniuses and great men lived there and produced 
literature and art of'the highest beauty. 

The golden age of Greece did not last long. 
Alexander of Macedon spread the fame of Greece fat 
and wide by his conquests, but with his coming the 
high culture of Greece gradually faded. Alexander 
destroyed the Persian Empire and even crossed the 
borders of India as a conqueror. He was undoubtediy 
a great general, but tradition has woven innumerable 
legends round his name and he has acquired a fame 
.wiiich he hardly deserves. Only the well-read know 
anything of Socrates or Plato or Phidias or Sophocles 
or the other great men of Greece. But who has not 
heard of Alexander? In the remotest corner of Cen¬ 
tral Asia his name survives as Sikandar. Many a city 
still bears his name. 

Alexander did comparatively little. The Persian 
Empire wivS old and tottering and was hardly likely to 
survive for long. In India Alexander’s visit was just 
a raid and had little significance. Perhaps if Alex¬ 
ander had lived longer he might have done something 
more substantial. But he died young, and his empire 
fell to pieces immediately. His empire did not last, but 
his name endures. 

One great eifect of Alexander’s march to the east 
was the fresh contacts established between East and 
"West. Large numbers of Greeks went east and settled 
down in the old cities or in new colonies which they 
established. Even bef(»*e Alexander there was contact 
and trade between East and West.* But aftfer him this, 
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increased greatly. ' ' 

Another possible effect of Alexander’s invasions 
was, if true, very unfortunate for the Greeks. A 
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i^'jind '^a’kerteci and"e^i^l^||[:%'|;:h!B.:' 

' But it is jusT a'.tBddi%''^a-no- otiue :^ 

it COnta^^ '■ ■'/ 


||8|!l:;pi'C!xander's brief-lived- . empire came -td -in^ ' ';- 

place -arose ■■se\^r4 --^M^^tXempireSv :;''4^<^^ 

; that of -Egypo-utideriv Ptolenay 
|^^P§i^tem -Asia -un-der Seleucus. :::';Bbfeh Ptolemy and - ,;;■;. 

were ■ Alexander’s generals. Seleucus tried : ;; :^ 
''ffiM^lientOr^'ch .on. India but he found to.-his-d-isma-y. that-. ■ ' 

, hit back with' vigour. Charidragupta, 
|fi^&^&a’ha4;v.bstabi a- -powerful, state'".all over. ■ ' 

|-w^|^pm'‘-^d:.-cent-ral India. O'f Chaiidragupta and his;'- 
'’f’^ipjous Bra.hman. miniver Chanakya, and;,the book he\ 
»l|b-;^fp||^the A.rthashdstra‘-—l have already, in -^^niy"- old 
letter's, ..told you something. ' Fortunatelyvf6f'' ':'.-jU^,-^^^ ' 

^^'/|'-!,''?'b§^|^--:giyes us a good picture of those times-i-tt:.:ihdha .over 
thousand two .hundred years , ago. . 
i'i-'i''--'' ■' have completed our.--foijk'.. back and--we shall 

|[iV.'|,'-,g6-''hhead with the story " of .yhhdVlaitdyan-Empire'-arid -., 
..Aslioka in the next letter. .-->-'. I -promised, indeed,,.to do - 
■i;frS''''-''S 0 ;.'Qver 14 months ago, on j-aimaty. ii,-19.-'31,-inriNaini 
|§i-" . ''Prison. - -I have still-to keep this proihise. .■ ,;:-i' ' 
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' lam a frail:! a.: fittie,^*toc>..'i foA: 

.; ;kings and 

'. <5r.do reverdi^^l:d?^:d^'9!ir^'ice^ 

■ . -who'.in spitie';^ and eanperof, 

and woFtiiy : pf itiiniiFation. He was Ashdkii,^^ ;|n®| 
; grandsEm i pf i^and^ Maurya. Speaki^jpf 

in his OuiHfte H. G- Wells (spaoif ^ 
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■■ I colnftms'-.M;;; "r^apeiai^,,:, and 

: nfljne of ^lushdltij;; slnn^,;^d daines almost aloaw, a 
Frbm the name is still honouj™ 

China, Tibet, and eyen Indiai thougfeit has left 
•trme,' preserve , the - tcadi&oa of :. his' greathesSr ::';T|E^ 
men pherish his memory today than jh^yf 
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i it is %iV:espek3sd pleasure to think 




, .He was sueeeeded''by ■ 

'■ who seems m., .have , had- a- quiet'.reign; f^i| 

the-..Greek 


|^h)^i4<^''''; da^p;... egnit.' from Ptolemy - 

'.son of S^ie u.op«, -dii;; ■' ^ ■ "dm 
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a\e beeft discovered in Behar which seem to show that 
some kind of glass was made there even before the 
Maurya period. 

ll'liflf It will interest you to know that Megasthenes, the 
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Greek ambassador who came to the court of Chandra- 
upta, writes about the Indian love of finery and 
beautyj and specially notes the use of the shoe to add to 
one’s height! So high heels are not entirely a modern 
in\t^ntion. T; 

Ashoka succeeded Bindusara in 26^^^! B.C. t6 a 




great empire, which mcluded the whole of north and 
< „ central India and went right up to Central Asia. 'With 

the desire perhaps of bringing into his empire the re¬ 
maining parts in the south-east and south, he started 
conquest of Kalinga in the 9th year of his reign. 
'I Kalinga lay on the east coast of India, between the, 
Mahanadi, Godavari and Kistna rivers. The people 
pi Kalinga fought bravely, but they were ultimately 
"' subdued after terrible slaughter. This war and 
slaughter deeply affected Ashoka. He was disgusted 
with war and all its works. Henceforth there was to be 
no war for him. Nearly the whole of India, except a 
tiny tip in the south, was under Kim; and it was easy 
enough for him to complete the conquest of this little 
tip. But he refrained. According to H. G^ Wells, he is 
the only military monarch on record who abandoned 
warfare after yiqio^^ 

Fortunately for Us, we have Ashoka’s own words, 
telling us of what he thought and what he did. In 
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, numerous edicts which were carved out in the rock or on 
® metal, we still have his messages to his people and to 
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posterity.. You know that there is such an Ashoka 
Pillar in tite fort at Allahabad. There are many others 
in our province. 

^ In these edicts Ashoka tells us of his horror and 
remorse at the slaughter wliich war and conquest involve.. 
The only true conquest, he says, is conquest of self and! 
the conquest o£ men’s hearts by the .But Ii 

shall quote for you some of these edicts. They make 
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|^^^s.:’-'‘' Otfte/.iiiusidrcd- aad^®^ 

® ■'''‘'''‘; 'san*iv,¥/'^”;t^^^ away, 'capra.^-, .. ^ 

th^sand.-''skm, and ' many:-'titnes 

died, v -r': ■■: ■■ 




“Directly after amtcx|¥iQn of the Kaluigas*ti< 

Sacred Majes^’s zeaGm protection of tte lATyi i 
jj his lore ■cd' 'ti»t Law, and his inculcaticm' of :;; 

(Dhanria).', THus aro.® his sacred Majesty’s:' 
having' amqu«s?td. :tl* Kadingas, becaw® 'the 
, ■ a country'.-previoaslj/ unconque'red involves; 

death and '' carrying'.faway captive of the 

a matter .'of profound' ' sorrow and regret' ■.«1 

.. Majesty’’ : ' .V 

Tke edict gces vpn to say that Ashoka 
.'l^rate aiiy longi^. the slaughter ..or. captivity of 
huBctredth or thciwandth part of the number killed' aaSi|ffipS 
made .captive in-Kadl^ ■ 

“Moreover., should su^ one do him wroog, .aat tdo imnst 
^ borne'widi hy His Sacred M^tjeSty, so faar as it can 
■:■. .po!^^ 5 t,:.;,be'boime with. U-wn upon ■. the-foi^sc-fedk. 

' .'^pfiinionis Hi$'Sacred Majesty-lordss kindly- 

to'.tfmilv juright, for,- if he. did 
irtbiMitaxiee would ctmie upon His Sacred. Majesty. 

r . .II- ' ..•...-^-.l. •_ 


.'v ,.. '][[■ ■ ■'■ ■ ..His'Sacred Majesty desires that all aninmtc'.fceings should!;^^^^^^^ 
' f>''■■''' ' hive-'i'seeurity, seif-Control, peace of'mind, and 


explains tlwit true conquest 


ie:::COjni4|u@5t..:.pf men's ibearts by 'the Law of -Dti.ty 
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he Had :dresly won such- re»'^''^fJt|| 


y;f; .; ;y:. ;r ^ envn ddn[uruons,-but in distant ': 

■-' -So;wlu^.:reference is made repeatedly-.ini' 

'. ' of the. Bu.ddha*';, Ashoka.. bey, 

.V.' aj.^Jeiit;,.Buddh^ and..tried his:.utmost to spread 

But there-.was no force or compuhi^;,::^'^)^-^^^^^^ 
■ '■j^jTrnming-men^-feai^ he 
|f«s. ' Men .:'6f religion: have, addbm, ,I- 
P^ol^as AsWa.: ■■ In order 
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people to their own faith they have seldom scrupled to 
use force and terrorism and fraud. The whole of his¬ 
tory is fiill of religious persecution and religious wars, 
and in the name of religion and of God perhaps more 
blood has been shed than in any other, name. It is good 
therefore to remember how a great son of India, intense¬ 
ly religious, and the head of a powerful empire, be¬ 
haved in order to convert people to his ways of thought. 
It is strange that anyone should be so foolish as to think 
that I'eiigion and faith can be thrust down a person’s 
throat at the point of the sword or a bayonet. 

So Ashoka, the beloved of the gods, devandm- 
prty% as he is called in the edicts, sent his messengers and 
ambassadors to the kingdoms of the West in Asia, 
Europe, and Africa. To Ceylon, you will remember, 
he sent his own brother Mahendra and' sister Sangha- 
imitra, and they are said to have carried a branch of the 
sacred peepal tree from Gaya. Do you remember the 
pecpal tree we saw in the temple a); Anuradhapura? 
'We were told that this was the very tree which grew 
put of that ancient branch. 

In India Buddhism spread rapidly. And as the 
Dharma was for A,shoka not just the repetition of exnjity 
prayers and the performance of pit}as and ceremonies, 
but the performance of good deeds and social uplift, 
all over the country public gardeiis and hospitals and 
wells and roads grew up. Special provision was made 
for the education of women. Four great university 
towns: Takshashila or Taxila in the far north, near 
Peshawar; Mathura, vulgarly spelt Muttra now by the 
English; Ujjain in central India; and Nalanda near 
Patna in Behar, attracted not only students from India 
but from distant countries—from China to western 
A&u —-and these students carried back home with them 
the message of Buddha’s teaching. Great monasteries 
grew up all over the country—they were called. 
Therp were apparently so many rotmd abcut Patali- 
putra or Patna that the whole province came to be 
known as Vihara, or, as it is called now, Behai. But, 
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_^j,ie\ruijp='^impce5sM .;;EiarHien,^ who ■: sajJ-ljM 
not 'a^ear ^tb he hum^::iP 


K|i'| ..'■:^he;palac6 of ma5siv&H5tom';is: 
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the memory of Ashbka Kres p^r’l 
pciff^ment of Asia, and his edicts ^iU speak to uif i: 

can tmderstand and jgjpreeiate. And 


x^stifi learn mnch from them* This letter has 
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Ik^g and may wcaiy yoti* I ihall finish it with a ^all 
quotation from one of Ashoka^s edicts: 

6eseme revaeace for one reason or anodiet. By 
riins acting a man. exalts his own sect and at tfhe sspw 
(,, i time does service to the sects of other people.” 
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,, . iWe have i^holca'Sejat imssions 

K"Sadoirs to was'.c^^ 

poatact and India and these ©bj 

Of course yon- hitast remember when I talk 
contacts and of trade in those days that it was nj<p 
hke what we We now. It is easy enoU^ nr'^ 
people and for merchandize to go by train aiii4.5 ^ 
and aeroplane. But in those tky* ^ 
every journey was a perilous and a lengthy , 
oidy ^e adventurous and the hardy nndsafctpok^ 
'Inere can, therefore, be no comparison betwnesh W© 
dien and now. ■„ . ■ ‘ ; 

What were these 'distant counteries* referred ifo 
Ashoka? What Was the world like during his ' } 

We know hothing of Africa, escnpt of Egypt and 
tlie Mediterranffiin coasn know very Kgcle,; ^ 

nprtSem and central and eartwn Europe, or of hdJirth^^# 
ahd Antral Asia. Of America also we know no£Kin|:| 
hut already there are many people who think that 
developed civilizations existed in the Ameritcan confb’ 
hents from early tmws, Columbus is said to have 'tEscoy-^;, 
Wd’ Am,erica long after, in the fifteenth century after 
Christ. We know that a high civifeation exisstid then 
in Eeru m Sourib America and in the sorrounding coun- 
tsries. fi: h, therefore, qisHte p(i«sihle that cultured 
people d^lt in Ami»4ca and , formed weH-organized 
sbpi^'^ in the days W IW ^ 

third eehtm*y befo Christ But we have i^Hacri 
riiem^ and, ft h not of much to gu^ Bm I 
mentmn^thW because we are dl $o apt to thii^ that 
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' civilized people lived only in those parts of the world 
of which we have heard and read. Europeans for long 
imagined that ancient history meant practically the his¬ 
tory of Greece and of Rome and of the Jews. All the 


rest of the world apparently was a wilderness in those 
days, according to their way of thinking. Later they 
discovered how limited was their knowledge when their 
own scholars and archieologhts told them of China 
and India and other countries. So^we must be on our 
guard and must not think that our limited knowledge 
compasses ail that has taken place in this world of ours. 
For the present, however, we may say that the civil- 


' ized ancient world of Ashoka’s day, that is, the third 


|'.K/ Hlf'x ■ 

century 



before Christ, consisted principally of the 




, Medit^^^ countries of Europe and Africa; w'estern 

Asia, China and India. China was probably more or 
*■' jess cut off then from direct contact with the western 
countries or even western Asia, and fantastic..notions 
prevailed in the West .about China or Cathay. India 
seems to have been the connecting link between the 
West and China. 

already seen that after the death of 
IlfipJ'" Alexander his empire , was divided up by his generals, 
pi■■ here were three principal divisions: (k)' Western 
j;..., Persia, and Mesopotamia, under Seieucus; (2) 

Egypt under Ptolemy; and (3) Macedonia, under Anti- 
, r gonus. The first two lasted for a long time. You will 
; remember that Seieucus was the neighbour of India and 
' -J was greedy enough to want to add a bit of India to his 
' empire. Rut he met more than his match in Chandra- 
k .gijpca, who drove him back and made him give up a 
part of what is now Afghanistan. ; ' ; 

Macedonia was less fortunate. It Was harried by 
Gauls and others from the north. Only one part of 
this kingdom managed to hold out against these Gauls 
and m remain Independent. This was Perganiu^ 

' j MiniP, where Turkey is situated todays It was a little 
Greek State, but for more than a hundred years It be- 
came a home of Greek culture and art, and beautiful 
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consider tHieir story at some be* 

we can have any idea of the ancient world. 

Jn the,East, China ^s-growing, as.great.as-Rome, 
M'the West, and shall have to consider tins also 
' ;1 before we can form a |troper picture of the world m 
Ashoka’s time, 
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April 3rd, 

, In my letters to y«m last‘year ■ftom i;y^o|g|^g 

to you somethirig of the early days of CJaiiiai ; fMMW® 
settlements on th^ Hoang-Efo river, and of the 
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dynasties, the die l^aiig or Yin, and the 

How tfae;Ghina». S;teto.:'SI&tdually grew up and' a;:;::i^P'|13 
tralized government 'Was developed during 
periods of tim& TThete followed a bng period; 
still nominally under the Chou dynasty, when ^is j^ 
cess of centrai&ation/stopped and thfia;£.wae;'^ot^feji^^ 
zation- Petty'- tulers'^;.of ' ‘local areas 
mdependent '' and" "<|uaffdii^ with : eaidh 
unfortunate state of .ai&urs lasted for sever^l.:;'tttti^p^^j|fe^^^ 

•xTi=»«*.n:-avra«ninr.fnmo' jj^L OilUE SeCflOS tO . 


'■■-..yA years—^c^vCT-y-viinig. ijlx v„auuisi . jt'WAi 

hundred . or . a thousand years!-—till one of .■■th<^"'h:i^j^| 


MbUllUX VW^ V<>> «it ^ 

limleis, the Duke of Clrin, managed to drife t 


-V'.; -i^ient: and dSst& Chou dynasty. His dasceiidSiiLtS' ; aa ^[ ' 
;:,i|palled':the Ch*in d ynas^, and. it is interKEthig'^to'note-^,^^ 
the name China is derived from.this 


The Ch’iiis he^n their career thus in ^ 




,'BrG.:^^.'Thirty y^i^i^lwdyously Ask)ka-had 
' 'reign m :lh»dia; ', thus now deal^ . 

contesanoraries of Ashipha ■;ih‘: China. ■ 


.v.^xv^2i^v/.i.cvju4w w* t- 

■:‘B*C. came .the/;fourth, wi^..;y>hs . own way a 


■'remsalhafele nanSe/ tWas W 

laffK "^^doppsd:'ajaotfier aariae^Sluh/Huang 
" he ' is".; pisiilly -known ■ .by^ this 


namei 


■■.v;:tv:; 


?hds-jpiit^j.:lp)p He hid'.- eyideii^y a ^ var|f-'hl^^4:4:/;l'^; 

; -his tataes, and ' wl^. 

:6f„ ^ef|®|4;:|niWr h people, to, fc^f' 
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past and to imagine that history began with liim-~the 
)',/ ! ;, great First Emperor! It mattered little that there had 
^^||i;i;already been successive emperors in China for more 
■ ' ' ■ rhaa two thousand years. Even their memory was to 
be wiped out from the land. And not only the old 
emperors but all other famous men of the past must 
. also be forgotten. So the order went forth that all 
fSiL i;' gi'dng an account of the past, especially books 

v^w.,?, ' of history and the Confucian classics, were to be burnt 
and destroyed utterly. The only books excepted wer6 
books on medicine and some sciences. In his edict he 
,sai,dr_, 

I “Those v/ho shall make use of antiquity to belittle modern 
r V times shall be put to death with their relations.” 

^ ^ And he kept his word. Hundreds of scholars who 
tried to hide books which they loved were btrried alive. 
N and amiable person he must have 
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^een, the First Emperor! I remember him always, and 
' not without some sympathy, when I hear too much 


mM 


I praise of the past in India. | Some of our people are ai- 
j ways looking back to the past, always glorifying it and 


,,, always seeking inspiration from it. If the past inspires 


fhV, y ^ '-I ' ^ .^ ^ ^ 

|i,,: r I Uut It does not seem to me to be healthy for any person 


to great deeds, by all means let us be inspired by it. 
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hr for any nation to be always looking back. As .some , 
one has said, if man was meant to go back or always to' 
l^look back he would have had eyes at thoftback of his „ 
head. Let us know our past by all means and admire-^ 
in it whatever is worthy of admiration, but our eyes ■ 
must always look in front and our steps m'llst go aliead.^j 
Undoubtedly Sliih Huang Ti acted in a barbarous 
way by having the old books and the readers of those 
books burnt or bufied. And the result W’-as that al- ; 
most all his work ended with him. He was the First! 
Emperor, to be followed by a second and a third, afid 
on till the end of time. Such was his intention. 
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And yet of all China's dynasties, the Ch’in was the 
shortest. Many of these djmasties, as 1 have told you, 
j^hi. iyjiasted hundreds and hundreds of years; one of them, 
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a great deal of tile greatness of Rome during tliis period, 
and one is apt to think that Rome overshadowed the 
world. 'Mistress of the world* Rome, has been called. ; 
But though Rome was great then and growing greater, 
China was a vaster and a more powerful empire. 

It was probably in the days of Wu~Ti that China 
and Rome established their contacts. Trade between 
the two countries took place through the Parthians, 
who inhabited the regions called Persia and Mesopota¬ 
mia today. l ater, when there was war between Rome 
and Parthia, this trade was interrupted. Rome then 
tried direct trade by sea and a Roman ship actually 
came to China. But this was In the second century 
after Christ. We are still in the B.C. period. 

Buddhism came to China during the reign of the 
, Han dynasty. It had been heard of in China even be¬ 
fore the Christian era, but it began to spread later when 
the emperor of the day is said to have seen a wonderful 
dream of a man sixteen feet tall with a bright halo 
round his head. As he saw this vision in the west, he 
sent messengers in this direction and these messengers re- 
; turned with an image of Buddha and Buddhist writings. 
With Buddhism came the influence of Indian art to 
China, and from China this spread to Korea and from 
there to Japan. 

During the Han period two other important events 

are worthy of notei The art of printing from wooden 
blocks was invented, but it was not much used for 
nearly a thousand years. But even so China was five 
hundred yCvirs ahead of Europe. 

The second noteworthy fact was the introduction 
of the examination system for public officials. Boys 
and girls do not love examinations, and I sympathize 
with them. But this Chinese system of appointing 
public officials was a remarkable thing in those days, 
in other countries, till recently, officials were appointed 
by favouritism chiefly, or out of a special class or caste. 

. In China there could be no such caste. Any one passing 
the examination could be appointed. This was not an 
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Confscian-Gla^^M y«: jmy-Aot be :a yer^^0 
cffickL Sttt tbe system was a vast improVeroe 
favoutirtasm-and tbfi like, and for 2000 years it 
Cbina. , k: was only recently that it was put ah 
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kiitfae -Far East /We ' ■^jall iibw go to ttie '^es^_, , 
'.'djc growtli q;^. ; It is sa»l that 
[. in the eighStr'cehtfe^; before Christ. 
iaus, who were probably descendants of the 
, , id so^ie wctlonent on the ^yeh hSls near the 
r/ SUM these setjdbinents sWwIy grew into a city, 
fhts crty State went on growing and ejqpanding in 
tiH. it reached the southern tip at- Messina, facing 
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will perhaps refhendMr the city States pf 
fever the Greeks went, they cari*ed this 
ity State with them, and dotted Over 
keaii coa^ w®ne Greek colonies and oity 
ll^w in Rome we are deding with ^c^ 

^ ^ ^ fereat. To begin w>'ith, periiapJS 

'tdie Grerit city 'S»te', but soon':ifc-^read ■ 
ileating the neighbouring tribes. The territory of . 
iaa State thus gffsw and comprised tl^ gri^:‘ 
ll^aly... , Sueh abi|g-^ea could not be Slate. ■ 
“^|^«ed if nan Rome, and R^me itselfinid a very r 
\0P^ ' t>f goveristn^nt^: .: There' yiras.^;^^v.b^; eni- ; 
^kingjv-nor was ,t&re 'the:^mcKlerif^i|^^':. o|.,;rg- 
ptiblic. Still the governcpent'was 
dominated over by the rich families oTnihg Imd.;^^; 

Senate ^as supposed to goyett^ . - 

I,, normnated by two elected jlia’sdhs rca||[,d; 

Ip^^long only the aristoerats-; C!Ould't;.i ;i^ 

Roman people were dmdod;. intO;. t'^ ;'.c|!^ 
ll^atridans or the rich arisix)crats, uhiallyf^N^^f^ 
v^iahd the plebejMis, who were the common citi:S|> 
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liistory of the Roman. State or Republic for seve.i al 
liundred years is one of conflict between, ^tbese two 
classes. The patricians have all the power, f^nd with 
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the power goes money: the plebeians, or plebs, are 
under-dogs with neither power nor money, 
plebeians go on struggling and fighting to gain power 
and slowly %6me crumbs fall to their lot. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that in this long struggle the plebs success¬ 
fully tried non-couperation of a kind. They marched 
out of Rome in a body and settled down in a new city. [y:^Y 
This frightened the patricians as they could not get on ; 
without the plebs, and so they compromised with them 
and gave them some slight privileges. Gradually it ' J* 
became possible for a plebeian to attain high oflice and .t'vm 
even to become a member of the Sen.ate. • 

We talk of the struggles of the patricians and the- ' 
plebeians, and we are apt to think that no one else |;^ 
counted. But besides these two groups there was in the . \ 
Roman State an enormous number of slaves who had no 
right of any kind. They were not citizens; they had: ; ' ^ 
no vote; they were the private and personal property of 
their master, like a dog or a cow. They could be sold 
or punished at the sweet will of the master. They 
could be freed also under certain conditions, and when 
they became free they formed a special class called ireed- 
men. In the ancient world in the West slaves 'were. .'s 

always in great demand, and in order to fulfil this 
demand huge slave-markets arose, and expeditions went 
out to capture men and women and even children in 
distant lands and sell them into slavery. The glory arnl ’ 
the majesty of ancient Greece and Rome, as of ancient 
Egypt, iiad for its foundation a system of wide-spread 
■•slavery.' ''vv 

Was this system of slavery equally prevalent then 
in India? Very probably it was not. Nor did China 
have it, Tim does not mean that there was no slavery 
in ancient India or China. But such slavery as existed 
was more or less of the domestic kind. A few domestic 
servants were considered slaves. India and China do 
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ROME AGAINST CARTHAGE 
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bribery and trickery as sornetimevS even modern elections 

have.'-' ^ , ' V'-y ’ " 

i As Rome was growm^ in Italy, Carthage was 
’growing in power in north Africa. The Carthaginians 
were the descendants of the Phoenicians and had the| 
tradition of seamanship and of trade. Theirs was also| 
a republic, but it was, even more than that of Rome,* 
a republic of rich men. It was a city republic wit n a 
huge slave population. i j 

Between Rome and Carthage there were, in the early 
days, Greek colonies in south Italy and Messina. But 
Rome and Carthage joined to drive out the Greeks and, , 
having succeeded in doing so, Carthage took Sicily and 
Rome came right up to the tip of the Italian boot. _ The 
friendship and alliance pf Rome and Carthage did not 
last long. Very soon there were clashes between the 
two, and bitter rivalry developed. The Mediterranean 
was not big enough for two strong powers facing each 
other across the narrow seas. Both were ambitious. 
Rome was growing and had the ambition and confidence 
of youth. Carthage, to begin withi perhaps looked^ 
down a little on upstart Rome and felt confident of its 
command of the seas. For over a hundred years they 
fought each Other with intervals of peace in between; 
and they fought like wild animals, bringing misery to 
i vast populations. There were three wars between them 
« .-Pimic Wars they are called. Tlie first Punic War 
^ lasted 23 years from B.C. 264 to 241 and ended in a 
victory for Rome. Twenty-two years later came the 
second Punic War and Carthage sent a general, famous 
in history. His name was Hannibal. For fifteen years 
'Hannibal harassed Rome and terrorized the Roman 
people. He defeated their armies with great slaughter 
—notably at Cannae in B.C. 216. And he did all this 
with little help from Carthage, fronv where he was cut 
ofi as the Romans held command of the sea. But in- 
i‘ spite of defeat and disaster and in spite of the perpetual 
menace of Hannibal, the Roman people did not give 
and fought on against their hated enemy. Afraid " of 
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^ For 'ten:/;^!^ais^ iie';^^i^- avoMe^;,;|^ inen- 

|;'y!['V:;;:\apn. his nanvs not bccawo-^he/WaS'■a„^^ tJiece-, 

ii:; /;:, ;iore worthy of renieicibrancev btiiC |>eca^e^^^^fe has 
to a word in the English' lar^age—Eabian. 


f|i'^'"i|^|vere''^e'‘^ahkn do^.iiot, fortie the'issue; 

ijf; ; o;:''a crisis and hope to gain their end 

ahcritioji.' There ■ is-aTahkn 'S®ciety^'-ia 'England 

does not.beliew;ih''hurry 


^.^atiges. ■ ■ I am afraid I am rto admirer of the 

;-ii|f ''|;, ' f;’'/®bmhibahmade 'a great part of-Italy a diesert, bast - ,, 

and doggedness won in the end. : In 
■ at the battle of Zama, Hannibal was delated. 

to place, pursued by the unqneic 


At last he poisoned himadf. 
was peace for hilf a century between Rome ^ 
which had been humbled sufficiently?ahd , 
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;;i£ Rome now. Even so Rome #*01* 


|%;^|^ycohtent, and it.f^^ third Punic ■-'War on 




ended in the complete destnietion of Gaarthagc and ' ; ? 

^; id gmt^aughter. Indeed, the j^ough was thade to tiB 
; the earth where the proud city M Carthage had once ‘ 
the Queen of ■ - T.-; 
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‘final d^leat-aiid destructi 9 n:.of Carthi»ge, 

1*1 ?Lcf|ip:’iwis suprem^^aiid; witiiout a rivM in iJae western ; ’ ^ 
^ world*' It had already aeonquered the Gteeh States; it ! ; , 
tbcils possession of th^ territories belonging to Carthaget’:, ,; 

after the second E^ic 

, Ionian dominions comprised tlie >Ha^ter':^ 1: 

■ ;r;^eah^-tio^ries^ only* The wllole:■;0^;^,;?^3i^^^ and . ^ 
.teh&al En^ogl was 'independent of' Kbn^;;.'. ■:.■ ■ iv:■ 

V Im ltome, !the resn^ was J 

jWealdi^^^^a^ Gold and slaves poured m frcornt^e ^ 

cornered' lands. "But where did 

as 'I have-told you, was,^;:g0%B||^):|id||^ '■■ 

it consisted of people from 
/ This gronp of rich people cor|^dlI^| 
■;'1flbm^^^ppblk(and its ; life,Vand'.as , 

'/.e^^tent■■<>f''ilome''"grew .fhe :weakh.-''0f ■ these;'; 
with it* , 5o that tk; rich became richer, 

■ ■' rer^ or actujdly..becajrhe 




poptdatrons grew, and luxury and 
: by skle* ^'^e this happens thete is dsiialj^ 

It is an thing how mtK^ a human^^b^ 

pttt up witk but there is limit to human, ehduranc 
;^-,w]^vti3b''is reac^d"^ are..btirst-u|^K ■ " ; 

■' people . tried tp ' l ull tj^ -poor 'by . 
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were insurrections and massacres, and bribery and cor¬ 
ruption during the eiectionsl Even the poor* down- 
: trodden slaves rose in revolt under a gladiator named 
Spartacusy ,But they were crushed ruthlessly, and it is 
said thiit six thousand of them were crucified on the 

Appian Way in Rome. X ' " , 

'Adventurers and generals gradually become more 
important and overshadow the Senate. There is civil 
war atid desolation, and rival generals fighting each 
other. In the Bast, in Parthia (Mesopotamia^, the 
Roman legions suffered a great defeat at the battle of 
Gairhae in 53 B-C. The Parthians wiped off the 
Roman army sent against'them. 

Among these crowds of Roman generals two names 
stand out—Pompey and Julius Ca;sar. Gaesar, as you 
know, conquered France, or Gaul as it was called, and 
•Britain. Pompey went east and had some success there. 
But between the two there was bitter rivalry. Both 
were ambitious and could not tolerate a rival. The 
poor Senate receded into the background although each 
paid lip-homage to it. Caesar defeated Pompey and 
\hus became the chief man in the Roman world. But 
Rome was a republic, and he could not officially be the 
boss of everything. Attempts were made, therefore, 
to crown him king or emperor. He was willing enough, 
but the long republican tradition made him hesitate. 
Indeed, this tradition was too strong for him, and he was 
stabbed to death by Brutus and others on the very steps 
of the Forum, where the Senate used to meet. You 
must have read Shakespeare’s play Caesar” in 

which this scene is given. 

Julius C«sar was killed in the year 44 B.C., but his 
death did not save the Republic. Ca:sar’s adopted son 
and great-nephew, Octavian, and hLs friend Marc 
Antony avenged Cxsar’s death. And then kingship 
came back, and Octavian became the chief of the State, 
the Princeps, and the Republic ceased to be. The Senate 
continued but without any real power. 

Octavian, when lie became Princeps or Chief, took 
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THE ROMAN REPUBLIC BECOMES AN EMPIRE 



the name and title 
cessors after him were 


of Augustus 
all called 


Ca;sar. His sue- 
Caesars. Indeed, 


the word Cxsar came to mean emperor. Kaiser is 
derived from this same word ‘Caesar.’ *1 he word Kaiser 
has also been an Hindustani word'for long—-Kaisar-i- 
Rum, Kaisard-Hind. King George of England now 
rejoices in the title of Ka/sar-i-Hwd. The German 
Kaiser is gone, so also the Austrian Kaiser, and the 
Turkish Kaiser, and Russian Tsar. But it is interesting 
and curious to consider that the King of England alone 
today should remain to bear the naifle or title of Julius 
Caesar, who conquered Britain for Rome. 

So Julius C.«sar’s name has become a word of im¬ 
perial grandeur. What would have happened if Pompey 
had beaten him at Pharsalus in Greece? Probably Pompey, 
then would have become princeps or emperor, and the 
word Pompey might have come to mean emperor. We 
would then have had the German Pompey (Wilhelm 
II) ; and even King George might have become Pompey- 
-i-Hindi ■ ^ 

Puring these days of transition for the Roman 
State—^when the Republic was becoming an empire™- 
there lived in Egypt a person destined to become famous 
in history for her beauty. She was Cleopatra. Sjtie has 
not a very savoury reputation, but she belongs to that 
limited number of women who are supposed to have 
changed history because of their beauty. She was quite 
a girl when Julius Caesar went to Egypt. I,ater she be-* 
came great friends with Marc Antony and did him 
little good. Indeed, she treacherously deserted him with 
her ships in the middle of a great naval battle. A 
famous Frenchwriter, Pascal,’wrote long ago: Le nez 
de Gleopatre^ s’il euf He p\m courttoute la face de la 
terre auraif H^^ This is a bit of exaggeration. 

The world would not have changed very greatly with 
the nose of Cleopatra. But it is possible that Cassar 
- began to think of himself as a king or emperor, as a kind 
of god-ruler, after his visit to Egypt. In Eg>'pt there 
Was no republic. There was a monarchy and the ruler 
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- r was not on!V supreme but wa%considered almost a god. 
This was the old Egyptian idea and the Greek Ptblemys, 
who ruled Egypt after Alexander’s death, adopted most 
of the Egyptian customs and ideas., Cleopatra belonged 
this family of the Btolemys, and w'as thus a Greek or 
;||||p- rather Macedonian princess. ' She is said to have died of 
a-snake’s bite. 

Whether Cleopatra helped in the process or not, 
the Egyptian idea of god-ruler travelled to Rome and 
found a home there. Even in Julius Cxsar’s life-time 
when the Republic flourished, statues to him were put 
up and worshipped. We shall see late'r how this became 
a regular practice with the Roman Emperors, 

We have now reached a great turning-point in the 
plp^fljistory mf:'Rome—the end of the Republic. ' Octavian 
Ipipbecame'Princeps under the title of Augustus Cjcsar in 
{U ' 27 A.D, We shall have to carry on later this story of 

, ‘ ' Rome and her emperprs. Meanwhile, let us have a look 

at the Roman dominions during the last days of the 
ItpJsJyRepubiic. , 'y.-. 

Rome ruled Italy, of coursd, arid Spain and Gaul 
(France) in the west. In the east, she had Greece and 
Asia Minor, where, you will remember, there was the 
Greek State of Pergarnum. In north Africa, Egypt 
If was supposed to be an allied and protected State; Carth¬ 
age, and some other parts of the Mediterranean countries 
, were also under Rome. Thus, in the aorth, the boun¬ 
dary of the Roman dominions ran along the Ilhine. 
All the peoples of Germany and Russia and north and 
central Europe were outside the Roman world. So also 
were all the people to the east of Mesopotami.!. 

Rome was great in those days, but many people in 
Europe, ignorant of the history of other countries, im¬ 
agine that it dominated over the world. This was very 
far from being the case. At this very period, you will 
remember, the great Han dynasty of China ruled or 
was over-lord of an area which stretched right across 
Asia to the Caspian Sea. At the battle of Carrhae, in 
Mesoi>otamia, w'^here the Romans were badly defeated. 
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r^i^lj xo India after onr long journeys to Cliina.- , , i 
in ititlLe Far East, and Rome in the West. 

Ill,;: did ,nyQt l^t long after 

jjft||iQka*s deadh Within a few years it withered away. 
Irtie northern provinces fell away, and in the k)uth 
n new^ p^ arose—the Andhra , power* , -Ashofea’s 

;; d^tpd^hts continued to rule the vanishjmg etnphe for- 

till they were fpreibly feinoved by 
i jh^r 0 a BrahntiE^p nanied Pushya- , 

This man made himself kihg* ah 

a revival of Brahmanism in luf ti^ 
t ifi pd dhist: monks were also persecute to sonae .e:^tcdt. 

will find, as you read Indian history, 
f|^&^fBrahminism attacked Btiddhisan was mfich; ; 

CiUblle. It did not do anything so crwde as to persecfith 
v^t much. Some persecution there wasi bfit this 
probably political and not religinusi The , great 
dhist Sanghas were powerful organizations tand many 
ij^ers were afraid of their political power; Hence their 
attempts to weaken them. Brahminism ultimately suc-^ ^ 
fceeded in almost driving out Buddhism from the Gountry> 
of its birth by assimilating it to some extent and ahsorb- 
: ing it and trying to find a place for it in its own 

Tlius the new Brahminism was not a mere ghafil5, ;; 
back to the old state of affairs and fighting aggressiv^y., ; 
all that Buddhism had tried to do. ' The pld l^det^&' 
of Brahminism were much cleverer. From of 
it had been their practice ^ absbtb and 
When;*the Aryans first cani^to India 
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SOUTH INDIA OVERSHADOWS THE NORTH 


much of Dravidian cuiture and custom, and all through 
their history they have, consciously or unconsciousiyj 
acted in this way. They did likewise with Buddhism 
and made of Buddha zn avatar and a god~-on,e of ihany 
in the Hindu pantheon. Buddha remained, a person 
to be worshipped and adored by the multitude, but his 
special message was quietly put aside, and Brahminism 
or Hinduism, with minor variations, continued the 
even tenor of its ways. But this process of Brahrai- 
nising Buddha was a long one and we are anticipating. 
Buddhism was to remain in India for many hundred 
years after Ashoka’s death. 

We need not trouble ourselves with the kings and 
dynasties that followed each other in Magadha, About 
two hundred years after Ashoka’s death Magadha even 
ceased to be the premier State of India, but even then 
“it continued to be a great centre of Buddhist culture. 

Meanwhile, important events were taking place botl: 
in the north and the south. In the north, there were 
repeated invasions by various peoples of Central Asia 
called Baktrians and Sakas and Scythians and Turkis 
and Kushans. I think I wrote to you once how Central 
Asia has been a breeding-ground for hordes of people 
and how these people have come out, again and again in 
liistory, and spread out all over Asia and even in Europe. 
We have several such invasions of India during the two 
hundred years before Christ. But you must remember 
that these invasions were not just for conquest and loot. 
They v/ere for land to settle down in. Most of these 
Central Asian tribes were nomads and as their numbers 
grew, the land they lived in was not suflScient to support 
them. So they had to migrate and seek fresh lands. 
An even more forceful reason for these great migrations 
vras the pressure from behind. One great tribe or clan 
would drive away others, and these, in their turn, would 
be compelled to invade other countries. Thus the 
people who came as invaders to India were often them¬ 
selves refugees from their |^n pastures. The Chinese 
Empux? also, whenever it ww; strong enough to do so, as 
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Kad one effect. The south Indian States became truer ■ 
representatives of the old Indo-Aryan system. I has 
the centre of Indo-Aryan power went south. Probably 
many able persons from the north migrated to the s^th 
on account of the invasions. You will see later on that 
this process was repeated a thousand years later when tiie 
/ uv „ Muslims invaded India. Even now south India has 
■T been far less effected by foreign invasions and contacts 
than the north, hlost of us living in the north have 
grown up in a composite culture—a mixture of Hindu 
and Muslim with a dash of the West. Even our langu¬ 
age—^Hindi or Urdu, or Hinditstani, call it what you 
like—is a composite language. But the south is still, 

V as you have seen yourself, predominantly Hindu and y - ■ 
orthodox. For many hundreds of years it tried to pro- 
tect and preserve the old Aryan tradition, and in this 
“attempt it built up a rigid sociecy which is amazing in,its ‘ 

^ intolerance even t®day. Walls are dangerous compan- 
'^dons. They may occasionally protect from outside evil 
and keep out an unwelcome intruder. But they also ■ * 1 ' 
b make you a prisoner and a slave and you purchase your, 

’ so-called purity and immunity at the cost of freedom'. ' i y: 

And the most terrible of walls are the walls that grow/b :;,^,T 
; t ^ in the mind which prevent you from discarding ad) : 
evU tradition simply because it is old, and from accept- ^ 
ing a new thought because it is novel. ■ 

south India did a real service'by preserving 
|;T through a thousand years and more the Indo-Aryan 

traditions not only in religion but in art and in politics, - gfl 
want to see specimens of old Indian art now you- 

f ' ' \ have to go to south India. In politics, we have it fro^mi^l^^illp 
%Megasthenes, the Greek, that the popular assemblie,s dl’*‘ 
the South restrained the power of kings. 

'be,, ' Not only the ,learned men but the artists and 
b'b'::' builders and artisans and craftsmen went south VJ^hen 
Magadha declined. A considerable trade flourished be-/ 
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tween south India and Europe. Pearls, ivory, gold, rice 
pepper, peacocks, and even monkey!;, w^ere sent td 
Babyi|ifi^ and Egypt and Greece, andlater to Rome.* 
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:%(^i^^id':;m' :the' sauL|i|;.::and, ' as ■;! ^hayq;;ail^d>;' '"' tbld ■ y 6 v, 

' wi^e Alexandriaa colonies on the Malahar Coast 

Pj^tlndian'colonies'in Ale^ 

after ^AshokaV death the ^Andfara State'in.'^ 
independent. Andhra> .' as ybd -'perhaps 
|i|!||pi4t!ry'is a Congress province now,,along the east .co«^:jrf , 
||M ;’;;ipdia, ■ nb^h- of Madras, ■ Telugu^'is ' lang'Uage ' -of ' 

The Andhra power -ejct^da!!’;. .rapidiy 
k Spread right across the Deccan from 

south great colonrzmg enterprises were 
■ jnnde^^aken, but of these we shall spe^ later, ■ 

,f' f .have referred above; to the Sakas andv Scythians 
;a!i^ others who invaded Indk and; ^ the 

v V w^horth. They became part of : Indi^ and w in norths 
j,y,^ , , j,;jlndia are as much descended them as^ f^ 

i'l^i ;!r:»'y f/Vi^ans In particxilar, the brave and 
; i and the hardy people of KathaaWar'^^^ 

descend'an'ts; 
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ji liave toW yojat in my last letter oi tiie ^ 
"Furki invasioiis ol india^,.' ■ ^ 
■■■''*^'^^|\F;o£-the growth of a powerful:; 

stretching from the Bay^of Berfg^v.lW't^.^ 


Seal The Sakas were driven forward I 


,'. ''■■■■■Some time lat^ these Kudaans'.themselV#' 

, the scene. In the first century beforer ;C^ 

>■■■■ '■;■ ■ established.'a State-, on. the Indian-Border land, ■rand,'- 
vState grew into a; gteat empire. Thjfe f^sushaiii 
' extended upto Benares ; iiid the Vindhya l .la 

the south, and to Kasft^/and Yjarkand afid j^ 
in- .dhe north, and the borders: of Fersia and' .BarthiajiiSglf'v 
.. Ith^pwest. Thus the whole of ■ no.rthern Indiav;.n^c|^^ 

. --■'■■ .in^:;'the United-■Brovm(^^ Panjab; 

-good bit of Central Asia were under-the 
4;-. '.'--/This empire ■ lasted, for nearly diree'hundred 
■ about the - time when, the Andiira State 
:. south India. Tiie Kushan capital at fir^ 
been Elabui; later it was shifted to Pesimwar, 

; shapura as it was called, and there it reinainyi*::'' \ 

This ^Kushan Empire is int^esting in many wam^ ; j':| 
It w^ a Buddhist empire, and one of its famous £Uli|l^ ' i;.'^ 
—the Emperor Kanislika-—was ardently devoi^ 

Dharma, Near Peshawar, the capital, was 
V for ;I^g been a centre of Euddh^^ltu"”^"^ " 

■■The?^usbaiK,';^^^^^ think I have told ■ you-, 

;::.l'. liar^^^l aHi^' to them. Front-.; the Kjushah|:^^ 
'';-:-'/:'-l\.,--tfc^p,mdst have been a coolanji^h®-corning ' 

1: ; tn homeland, 'fed 
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? aDc! Buddhist culture must have gone to China and 
‘ Mongolia. In the same way, western Asia must have 
come into intimate touch with Buddhist thought. 
Vv'estern Asia had been under Greek rule since Alex¬ 
ander’s day and large numbers of Greeks had brought 
their culture to it. This Greek Asiatic culture 
mingled now with Indian Buddhist culture. 

Thus China and western Asia were influenced by 
Ia(|ja. But in the same .manner liidia vras influenced 
by ' them. The Kushan Empire sat, like a colossus 
astride on the back of Asia, in between the Graeco- 
Roman world on the west, the Chinese world in'the 
east and the Indian world in the south. It was a halfr 
Wa5>" house both between India and Rome, and India 
'and China. 

As you might expect, this central position helped 
to bring about close intercourse between India and 
Rome. The Kushan period corresponded with the last 
days of the Roman Republic, when Julius Cassar was 
alive, and the first two hundred years of the Roman 
Empire, it is said that the Kushan Emperor sent a 
great embassy to Augustus Caesar. Trade flourished both 
by land and sea. ' Among the articles which were, sent 
by India to Rome were perfumes, spices, silk»l brocades, 
muslins, cloth of gold, and precious stones.» A Roman 
author, named Pliny, actually complains bitterly of the 
drain of gold from Rome to India. He says that these 
luxuries cost the Roman Empire one hundred million 
sesterces annually. Tills would be about a crore and a 
half rupees. 

During this period there was great debate and argu¬ 
ment in the Buddhist monasteries and in the meetings 
of the Sangha. New ideas, or old ideas in novel attire, 
were coming from the south and the west, and the 
simplicity of Buddhist thought was being gradually 
affected. This process of change went on till it result¬ 
ed in Buddhism splitting up into two sections- -called 
the Mahayana (die Great Vehicle) and the Him y an a 
(Little Vehicle) . . And as the outlook on life and reli- 
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gion changed with the new interpretations and ideas. 




the manifestations of these ideas m art and architecture 
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also changed. .It is not easy to say how these changes 
were brought about. Perhaps there were two main 


■ influences which both tended to deflect Buddhist 't'M 
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thought in the same direction: Brahmiriic and Hellenic. 

Buddhism was, I have told you several times, a 
revolt against caste and priestcraft and ritualism. 
Gautama did not approve of image-worship. 'He did 
not claim to be a god to be worshipped. He was the 
Enlightened One, the Buddha. In accordance with 
this ideology Buddha was not represented in images and 
the architecture of those days avoided all images. But 
the Brahmans wanted to bridge the gap between Hindu¬ 
ism and Buddhism and Avere always trying to introduce 
Hindu ideas and symbolism into Buddhist thought; and 
the craftsmen from the Graeco-Roman world were als.o 
used to making images of the gods. Thus gradually' 
images crept into the Buddhist shrines. To begin with, 
they were not of the Buddha but of the Boclhi-Sattvas 
who, in Buddhist tradition, are said to be previous in¬ 
carnations of Buddha. The process continued till 
Buddha himself v/as depicted in images and worshipped. 

I’he Mahay ana school of Buddhism approved of 
these changes. It was nearer to the Bralunan way of 
thinking. The Rushan emperors accepted the Maha- 
yana school and helped it to spread. But they were by 
no means intolerant of the Hinayana school or even of 
other religions. Kanishka is said to have encouraged 
Zoroastrianism also. 

It is interesting to read of the great debates that 
used to take place between the learned about the rela¬ 
tive merits of Mahayana and Hinayana. Huge gather¬ 
ings of the Sangha used to be held for this purpose. 
Kanishka held a general assembly of the Sangha in 
Kashmir. The debates and the controversy on this 
question lasted many hundreds of years. Mahayana, 
triumphed in north India, Hinayana in the south, till 
both of them, in India, were absorbed by Hinduism. ' 
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art of a-.people is-.,a\fr^KS.::mirf^ 
l^kd as the sbnplicity of early 

to '-elaborate symbolisro,/..^¥i|^; 'so: In be- 

more -^d jmore -plaljotatekhd ■ ■ ornate; 
’par'ticul'aTj /the : Mahayana■■■sculpture of’ 'iiie . p.orth-*west, 
».fe’i:?:-,';in;;-f,'jtran(il^ full ..of elaboratibn- of stituary and 

' Even the Hmayana-'architecture'xpi^d not 
wholly.,'Untouched 'by this new phasej and 
-gradtially the restraint and simj^licity of its,earlier 
' and took to rich carving and symbolism, 
i'v ■.■'\'..|t::Vf:;:.:'’'lhere are a few monume.nts of-this period ■with, us.- 
^ rnost interesting are some of the beautiful 
m'... frescoes at Ajanta. You nearly saw them fast : year. 

must not miss again an opportumty of going there. 
^ ^lall now bid good-bye tppfe JKx^ans. 
rememt^ this. Like; the Sak^ and ©pier Turki pecplesi" 
V ■the KtisHans, hardly came to India dr ruled over India’ 

; as aliens governing a conqi^red country. The bond 
; ; , of , religion tied them to India and her people, but ber 

j) ,'i; sides this they adopted the principles of government of 
I'/' Aryan because they fitted 

^ Aryan is^tern to a large ; e:^ent, they suc- 

In ruling north Indh* for nearly three hundred 
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Kushan empire in .jiio|l;fe^ 
the Han dynasty in China 


ilhportant land-mark in Mstory,;-and;'W#;;|m)^| 
■iicls to it. So far we have been dealing 'vs^i^a?-^ 


the 


Now we are in 

;Era^A,i)»J; ^ The era, as its naBoe^^ 

>■■■ ■'• -fwam Ci^stj from the supposed date . of |i 
Gjirist.^ fact, it is jarobable 

was horn four^-p^|s before this date, but that 
, ■ little (fiffrarenci^E: It is customary to refer to ^Sttees ajfi 

,, / Christ m . AiiD.r-Anao Doin ini—in ' the year ■, of; :.. 

■.. Lord...,J|^ere k'noKm nTfSlowing this;,wides|^^^||v|i| 
'biu: it ^eim.to .me :more scientife tO''.use 
-after Ghrist'*—for these datesi; 

J'pEopeste to do sa . ■ 

T]l» story of Chri« or as his naiaB- w^^^.% 

ii^ven in ihe the Bihle and ywj ^' 31 

''.southing'':.about it. In these accounts 
Giii^s said .abetit ' his youth. He 

■i]SE«n5aEc.th^' he preadhed in Galilee, and-he''(ca^^vtd 

over thirty. ;3'$don.;/0#^..'fe 
tried'-aiid sentenced by'.the RcS|^an■^gdyel^a^» 

I4bit£. It is not clear what J^us d^ of-where - ^ 
before 1^ started his preaching. All over Cettcrd ^ 
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Kashmir 


k and Ladakh and THTCt and even furth^ ;v[;^| 
fe ;.is.. stfll a strong belief that Jesin; or,;.l^ 





. there. Some people believe db** ^ m p 
It 16 not pcwsible to say ahythii^ with 
y hkd hnieed niost authoriti« who have scudkd ■ 
net believe that ^us came to Iiadia 
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GLIMPSES OF WORL0 HISTORY 


or Central Asia. But there is nothing inherently ini- 
j;?robable in his having done so. In those clays the great 
universities of India, specially Takshashila in the north¬ 
west, attracted earnest students from distant countries 
and Jesus might well have come there in quest of know¬ 
ledge. In many respects the teaching of Jesus is so 
similar to Gautama’s teaching that it seems highly 
probable that he was acquainted with it. But 
Buddhism wis sufHciently known in other countries, 

I, , and Jesus could well have known of it without coming 
to India* . : 

Religions, as every school-girl know's, have led to 
conflict and bitter struggles. But it is interesting to 
WTttch the beginnings of the world-religions and to 
compare them. There is so much that is similar in 
their outlook and their teaching that one wonders why 
people should be foolish enough to quarrel about details 
and unessentials. But the early teachings are added 
to and distorted tUl it is difficult to recognize them; 
and the place of the teacher is t.aken. by narrow-minded ^ 
land intolerant bigots. Often enough religion has served 
I as a handmaiden to politics and imperialism. It was 
the old Roman policy to cultivate superstition for the 
benefit, or rather for the exploitation, of the masses. ' 
It ivas easier to keep down people if they were super¬ 
stitious. The Roman aristocrats would consent to 
dabble in high philosophy, but what was good for them, 
was not good or safe for the masses. Machiavelli a 
famous Italian of a later day, who has w^ritten a book 
on politics, states that religion is necessary for govern¬ 
ment, and that it may be the duty of a ruler to support 
a_ religion which he believes to be false. Even in recent 
times we have had innumerable instances of imperialism 
advpicing under the cloak of religion. It is not sur¬ 
prising that Karl Marx wrote that "Religion was the, 
opium of the masses.” 

Jesus was a Jew, and the Jews \'/ere and are a 
peculiar and strangely persevering people. After a brief 
period of glory in the days of David and Solomon they 
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fell on evil days. Even this glory was dii a small scale, 
but it was magnified in their imaginations till it became 
a kind of Golden Age of the past, which would come . 5 

again at the appointed time when the Jews would be¬ 
come great and powerful. They spread out all over the 
Roman Empire and elsewhere, but held togetli^', firm 
in the belief that their day of glory was coming and 
that a messiah would usher this in. It is one of the i 
wonders of history how the Jews, without a home or a |\ ^ ^ 

refuge, harassed and persecuted beyond measure, often )| 
done to death, have preserved their identity for over|i ;|p^ 
two thousand years; and today they still hold togethe.rd/,;,'.| 
and are rich and pov/erful. 

The Jews expected a messiah and perhaps they had 
hopes of Jesus. But they were soon disappointed. 

Jesus talked a strange language of revolt against exist¬ 
ing conditions and the social order. In particular 
he was against the rich and the hypocrites wJio made 
of religion a matter of certain observances and cere¬ 
monial, ' Instead of promising wealth and glory, he / 
asked people to give up even what had for a vague n. , 
and mythical Kingdom of Heaven. He talks in stories | '' 
and parables but it is clear that he Was a born rebel j 
who could not tolerate existing conditions and was out 
to change them. This was not what the Jews wanted 




and so most of them went against him and handed him ^ 
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over to the Roman authorities, ^ 

The Roman people were not intolerant so far as 
religions went. The Empire tolerated all religions, and 
even if some one chose to blaspheme or curse any of 
the'gods, he was not punished. As one of the em¬ 
perors, Tiberius, said: "If the gods are insulted, let 
them see to it themselves."’ The Roman governor, 
Pontius Pilate, before whom Jesus was produced, could f 
not therefore have worried about the religious aspect 
of the matter. Jesus was looked upon as a political, 
by Jews as a social, rebel; and as such he was 
tried and sentenced at Gethsemane, and crucified at 
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In the hour of his agony even his chosen 
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! disciples deserted him and denied him, and their 
betrayal made liis suft'ering almost unbearable, so that, 
as he died, he uttered those strangely moving words: 
"My God! My God! why hast thou forsaken me?” 

jesus was quite young. He was little over thirty 
; when he died. We read in the beautiful lanjqiage of 
the Gospels the tragic story of his death and are moved. 
The growth of Cliristianity in after ages has made mil- 
, lions revere the name of Jesus, although they have 
seklom followed his teachings. But we ■ must remem- 
- her that when lie was crucified, he was not widely 
known outside Palestine. The people in Rome knew 
nothing about him, and even Pontius Pilate must have 
sttached little importance to the incident. ; 

The immediate followers and disciples of ^ Jesus 
were frightened into denying him. But soon a new- 
conter, Paul, who had not seen Jesus himself, started 
spreading what he considered to be the Christian doc¬ 
trine. Many people think that the Christianity that 
Paul preached was very different from the teachings of 
Jesus. Paul was an able and learned person, but he was 
’ not such a social rebel as Jesus was. Paul succeeded 
however and Christianity gradually spread. The 
Romans attached little importance to it to begin with. 
They thought Christians v/ere a sect of the Jews. But 
the Christians were aggressive. They were hostile to 
all other religions and they refused absolutely to wor¬ 
ship the emperor’s image. The Romans could not 
understand this mentality, and, as it appeared to them, 
narrow-mindedness. They considered the Christians 
therefore as cranks who were pugnacious and uncul¬ 
tured and opposed to human progress. As a religion, 
they might have tolerated them, but the Christian re¬ 
fusal to pay homage to the emperor’s image was looked 
upon as political treason and was made punishable with 
death. The Christians also strongly criticized the 
gladiatorial shows. Then followed the persecution of 
the Christians. Their property was confiscated and ; 
they were thrown to the Hons. You must have read 
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JESUS AND CI-IRJSTIANITY 


Stories of these Christian martyrs and perhaps you liave 
also seen cmeina filiris of them. But when a person v 
is prepared to die for a Cause, and indeed to glory in 
such death, it is impossible to suppress irim or the Cause i 
he represents, ibid the Roman Empire wholly failed 
to suppress the Christians. Indeed, it was Christianity 'i 
that came out triumphant in the conflict, and early in 
the fourth century after Christ, one of the Roman, 
emperors himself became a Christian, and Christianity f 
became the otficial religion of the Empire. This was j 
Constantine, who founded Consta.ntinople. "W^e shall ’ 
corne to him later. , 

As Christianity grew, violent disputes arose about i 
the divinity of Jesns. You will remember my telling 
you how Gautama the Buddha, who claimed no divi.nity 
came to be worshipped us a god and as an avatar. 
Similarly, Jesus claimed no divinity. His repeated 
statements that he was the son of God and the son of 
man do not necessarily mean any divine or superhu¬ 
man claim. But human beings like to make gods of 
their great men, whom having deified they refrain from 
following! Six hundred years later the Prophet 
Mohammed started another great religion but profiting 
perhaps by these instances he stated clearly and repeat- 
vcdly that he was human and not divines 'I 

/ So, instead of iinderstanding and following the “ 
teachings of Jesus, Christians argued and quarrelled, 
about the nature of Jesus’s divinity and about the .| 
Trinity. They called each other heretics and perse¬ 
cuted each other and cut each other’s heads oflf. There 
was a great and violent controversy at one time among 
different Christian sects over a certain diphthong. One 
party said that the word Honio-oimon should be used 
^ in a prayer; the other wanted Homoi-otisioK —this diff¬ 
erence had reference to the divinity of Jesus. Over 
this diphthong fierce war was raged and large numbers^x^ 
of people slaughtered. ^ 

These internal disoutes took place as the Cburch 1 
grew in power* They have continued between various 
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missionaries came 

;feteby seav were received courteously ^ 
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ll^llhistisLmy politically the dominant religion 1^?^ ; 
%!|||^pse it is the reli^on of the dominant peoples of 
|r Btit it is strange to think of the rebel Jeshs 
ig ncfe'^vitdenc^ ^d ahimsd and a revolt against 
ll^bdpl order, and th^^ to compare him with his loud- 
fd-foBowers of today with their imperialism and 
lents and wars and worship of wealth. The Sef?* 
i on the Mount and modern Europe^ and Aiherican 
ristianity—-how amazingly dissiniilar they are! It is * 
surprising that many people shbiild think that Baptt 
to Christ’s teaching than of his sc^ 

, caned followers in the West today. ' , 
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^iKw City whidi he called, after himself, Constantano- 
Colistaiitmople, or New Rome as it was also called^ 
^ then the capital and seat of the Roman Eaapire* 
f : Ipyeh today in many parts of Asia Constantinotple is 

as Rum or Roum. 
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We shall, continue', today our.:|i^-vey':Q|;'| 
of Rome, Early in tEn j^ourth cenlhry tt 
era—in 326 A.C.-—Cor^tantme founded 
Constaritinnple, near ■ the. ^te of old ByzantM^'™ 
carried the capital of his empire all the way f tc^|l 
Rome, to this New Rome, on the Bosphorh^i i, i v 
look at the'map^^f^You^.W^^ that, this ' 

'. pmstantinople.iiaihds the- edge „of '^Enro^|iiohl®l^» 
■.'^bnt,..towards 

; the ^ two continehtsb; ■ liCahyv ' gtfat trade-rou!i^;";i|^^Ji 
:. through it, both by.lah4'.'.£i<nd sea,- It'.to.- a-hiife' -'pba^^oM^ 
■for a city and .for -.■a 'cabital,- ■ .Constantine. chosb>^'?5^^ iip|; ‘. 

: -hut he or his successors had-to pay for, this 
caipitsd* Just as old Rome was a bit too far froin 

so the new easterji capital' ^ 
far from the western countries, like Gaul andBrit^tfj 4 ;^^^ 

To get over this difficulty for a while thtre;;r^ 
io^t enratrors, one sitting in Rome, the other in 
tantmbplet^^^v led to a regular division of the 
pire Eastern^; ,, But the ^ W 

Rome for its capital, did not bng ' 
could not defend itself against 
'Barbarians/ The Goths, :a: 
Ger?^^§&|^bb, Came and sacked l^oine, and then came ' 

;■ : the Huns and -Western Empire > 

■ m have heard the use nf the wot4l ,'■■■., 
Great War it Was -- commonivT'’'.' ■''■ 



jitfib li^t Great War it was comrnpn 
'- ^apfliW/'.by-.the'.-E^^ the Germans in ordei/:tp4|^^|- 

’buffi^t thb Germans were very cruel and barbatdus. 
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As a matter of'fact in war time everybody, or almost 
everybody, loses his bead and forgets all that he has 
learnt of civilization and good manners and behaves 
cruelly and barbarously. The Germans behaved in this 
way; so did the English and the French. There was 
li::, little to choose. 

'''' So the word Flun has become a terrible term of 

: reproach.'>. So also the word Vandal. Probably these 
Huns and Vandals v/ere rather coarse and cruel and did 
a lot of damage, but we must remember that all the ac¬ 
counts of them that we have got are from their enemies 
the Romansj, and one can hardly expect them to be very 
partial. Anyhow the Goths and the Vandals and the 
M, ,IIuns knocked down the Western Roman Empire like a 
1;^ house of cards. One of the reasons why they succeeded 
so easily was probably because the Roman peasantry was 
y'l: so utterly miserable under the Empire and were so heavily 
taxed and so much in debt, that they welcomed any 
change. Just as the poor Indian peasant today would 
welcome any change in his terrible poverty and misery. 
>' The Western Roman Empire thus collapsed. Some 
centuries later it was to rise again in a different form. 
The Eastern Empire however continued, although it 
was hard put to it to withstand the attacks of the Huns 
and others. Not only did it survive these attacks, but 
wm carried on century after century in spite of continu-' 
lighting against the Arabs, and later, the Turks, 
amazing period of eleven hundred years it ; 
^' survived till at last it fell in 1453 A.C. when Gonstan- 
tinopie was captured by the Ottoman Turks or the 
Osmanlis. Ever since then, for nearly five hundred 
years now, Constantinople, or Istanbul as they call it, 

, Njas been in the possession of the Turks. From there 
ythey repeatedly marched into Europe and came right up 
v to the walls of Vienna. They w’^ere driven back gradu¬ 
ally in later centuries, and a dozen years ago, after their 
defeat in the Great War, they nearly lost Gonstantino- 
:. (pie. The English were in possession of this city and the 
Jirurhish Sultan was a puppet in their hands. But a 
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great leader, Mustafa Kamal Pasha, came to rescue Ills J 
I^eople and, after a heroic struggle, he succeeded, Today 
Turkey is a republic and the Wtan has vanished for 
ever. Kamal Pasha is the President of the Republic. 
Gonstantinople, the seat of an empire for fifteen hund¬ 
red years, first the Eastern Roman and then the Turk, is 
Still part of the Turkish State but it is not even its capi 
tal. The Turks have preferred to keep away from it: 
imperial associations and to have their capital at Angora 
(or Ankara) far away in Ash Minor. 

We have dashed through nearly two thousand years 
and followed rapidly the changes which came, one after 
another, the founding of Constantinople and the trans¬ 
fer of the capital of the Roman Empire to the new city. 
But Constantine did another novel thing. He turned 
Christian and, as he was the emperor, that meant of 
course that Christianity became the oflSciai religion 
of the Empire. It must have been a strange thing, 
this sudden change in the position of Ghristianity-^from 
a persecuted faith to art imperial religion. The change 
did not do it much good for a while. Different sects of 
Christians started quarrelling with each other. Ulti¬ 
mately there was a great break between two sections— 
the Latin .section and the Greek. The Latin section had 
its headquarters in Rome and the Bishop of Rome was 
’looked up to as its head—later to become the Pope of 
Pmme; and the Greek section had its headquarters in 
Constantinople. The Latin Church spread all over'^?'' 
northern and western Europe and came to be known | 
as the Roman Catholic Church. The Greek Church-j 
was known as the Orthodox Church. After the fall of / 
the Eastern Roman Empire, Russia was the chief country I 
where the Orthodox Church flourished. Now wuth/ 
Bolshevism in Russia this Church, or any Church, has 
no oflicial posido-ti there. 

I refer to the Eastern Roman Empire, and yet this 
had little to do with Rome. Even the language they 
used was Greek, not Latin. In a sense, it might almost ? 
be considered a continuation of Alexander’s Greek Em- 
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pire. It had little touch witli western Europe, although 
for long it would not admit the right of western coun¬ 
tries to he independent of it. And yet the Eastern Em¬ 
pire stuck to the word Roman and the people were called 
liomaa, as if thei'e was some magic in the word. And 
stranger still, the city of Rome in spite of its fall from 
the headship of Empire, did not lose its prestige, and 
even the barbarian who came to conquer it, seemed to 
hesitate, and treated her with deference. Such is the 
power of a great name, and the power of ideas! 

Having lost the Empire, Rome started carving out 
a new empire, but a different kind of one. It was said 
that Peter, the disciple of Jesus, had come to Rome and 
become the first bishop there. This gave sanctity to 
the piace in the eyes of many Christians and added spe¬ 
cial importance to the bishopric of Rome. The Bishop 
of Pvomo was, to begin with, not unlike other bishops, 
but he grew in importance after the Emperor went to 
Constantinople. There was no one to overshadow him 
then, and, as the occupier of the chair of Peter, he came 
' to be regarded as the chief of the bishops. Later he 
Came to be called the Pope, and as you know the Popes 
exist to this day and are the heads o£ the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

It is curious to note that one of the reasons for the 
'split between the Roman Church and the Greek Ortho^ 
|dox Church was the use of images. The Roman Church 
encouraged the W'orship of the images of its saints and 
especially of Mary, the mother of Jesus. The Orthodox 
Church objected to this strongly. 

Rome was occupied and ruled for many generations 
by chiefs of the northern tribes. But even they often, 
acknovdedged the over-lordship of the Emperor at 
Constantinople. Meanwhile the power of the Bishop 
of Rome, as a religious head, grew, till he felt strong 
enough to defy Constantinople. When trouble came 
over the question of image-worship, the Pope decided to 
cut Rome off completely from the East. Much had 
happe.ned meanwhile of which we shall have to speak 
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later—a new religion, Islaraj had arisen in Arabia,-aht 
the Arabs had overrun all north Africa and Spain, and 
were attacking the heart of Europe; new States were 
being formed in north and west Europe; and the 
Eastern Roman Empire was being fiercely assailed by 

the Arabs. ■ ‘''h', h ^ 

. The Pope begged for assistance from a great leader 
of the Franks, a Germanic tribe of the north, and later, 
Karl or Charles, the head of the Franks, was crowned 
emperor in Rome. This was quite a new empire or 
State but they called it the "Roman Empire” and later, 
the ‘Tioly Roman Empire.” They could not think of 
an Empire without its being Roman, and although 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, as he is called,^ had 
little to do with Rome he became Imperator and Caesar 
and Augustus. The new Empire w^as supposed to be a ; 
continuation of the old one. But tlrere was an addition 
to its name. It had become ‘Holy.’ It w^ holy be¬ 
cause it was specially a Christian Empire with the Pope 
for its god-father. 

Again you see the strange power of ideas. A Frank 
or a German living in Central Europe becomes Rornan 
Emperor! And the future history of this 'Holy’ Em¬ 
pire is stranger still. As an empire, it becarne awery 
shadowy affair. While the Eastern Roman Empire at 
Constantinople carried on as a State, this Western one 
changed and vanished and appeared again from time to ; 
time. It was indeed a phantom and ghostly empire, 
continuing to exist in theory by the prestige of the R^- 1 
man name and the Christian Church. It W'as an empire 
of the imagination with little of reality. Someone, I 
think it was Voltaire, defined tins TIoiy Roxnan Empire’ 
as something which was neither Holy, nor Roman, nor 
an Empire! Just as some one else once defined the In¬ 
dian Civil Service, with which we are unfortunately 
still afflicted in tlfis country, ^ neither Indian, nor civil, | 
nor a service! h 

Wliatever it was, this phantom Holy Roman Em- i 
pire carried on in name at least for a thousand years, and 
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I I m«st tire you an4 pi^leK you ^oi 
wit^ i^jffise l^ctcrs. Especially my last two lettej^; f l 
the Koix&an^@^ be a trial for you, I 

biEwapffe through thousan^s^ of y? 

acres? arid if I Eave succeed^ 

creating sonj0 i^furicm in your raiiMl) tlae fault I? 
tirely mine^ 1^^ Carfy bn; ' 

you do not folkw ythfi* 1 $iay at any place, dp nOl: tie 
about it, but go ■.an,'-:;::;^ese-letters are not---' 

'teaCb yoU' history, brit ■ jiisti'to give you glHni^f<Krf.Ji^3;((^^|f:;^^ 
your curiosity,::. ■' .. 


You. must be rather rired of. the.‘RGn:ian..Eitt^ic^:|^^ 
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I confe ss I am. But we shall bear witk them 
more today and then talce feave of tbena foT* a y 
You inow that there is . a great deal of talk 
days of naeionaMsm and patriotism-^tbe love ^ 

i^untry, , Nearly aH of us.in India, to^y ': are 
imtionidists. This nationalism is quite a new thin^’^-;^ 
Imtc^: and perhaps we nuy study its begipnin^ 
grov^ in-'-tbe: course of tlK^ . .There 

£my..-;such feeling, at the time of. the .. Roma,n' 
rTae-'empire was suppt«ed to be one', ©leat. 

’ the - . ..There never has beettdii''empire 
'llbiGh Iwis whole warid> but, pwmg to 

yrice of geo|^;^y, and the great difficulty of ^ 

tatfe^ and travetBng long distances, , peop^ often - V ■' 

in olden tirda® that such a %a£e did ^ 

in Europe and rouml the Mec^^ '■^}- 

Rdflkn' ' State . even '■. hefoee it ■. became ;'an. .. .v 
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others were subordinate. So great was its prestige that 
some countries like Pergamum, the Greek State in Asia 
Minor, and Egypt were actually presented to the Roman 
people by their rulers. They felt that Rome was all~ 
powerful, irresistible. And yet, as I have told you, 
whether as a Republic or an Empire, Rome never ruled 
over much more than the Mediterranean countries. 
The 'barbarians’ of the north of Europe would not sub¬ 
mit to it and it did not care much about them. But 
whatever the extent of Rome’s authority might have 
been, it had the idea of a World-State behind it and this 
idea was accepted by most people of the day in the West. 
It was because of this that the Roman Empires survived 
for so long, and their name and prestige were great even 
when there was no substance befiind them. 

This idea of one great State dominating over the 
rest of the world was not peculiar to Rome. We find 
it in China and India in the old days. As you know 
the Chinese State was often a vaster one than the Roman 
Empire. It spread fight up to the Caspian Sea. The 
Chinese Emperor, "the son of Heaven” as he was called, 
was considered by the Chinese as the Universal Sovereign. 
It is true there were tribes and people W'ho gave trouble 
and who did not obey the Emperor. But they were the 
'barbarians,’ just as the Romans called the north Euro¬ 
peans'barbarians.’ 

In the same way in India from the earliest days you 
find references to these so-called universal sovereigns— 
Chakravarft Rd]as. Their idea of the world was very 
limited of course- India itself was so enormous that it 
seemed the world to them, and the over-lordship of 
India appeared to them to be the over-lordship of the 
world. The others outside were the 'barbarians,’ the 
■mlechchhas. The mythical Bharat who has given his 
name to our country—--Bharat-Varsha—is supposed by 
tradition to have been such a chakravartl sovereign. 
Yudhishthira and his brothers fought, according to the 
Mahabharata, for this'^w'ofId-sovereignty. The ash- 
wamedhuy the great horse-sacrifice, was a challenge and 
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symbol o^ world-dorninion. Ashoka probably aimed at 
it when, overcome by remorse, he stopped all fighting. 
Later on you will see other imperialist sovereigns of 
India, like the Guptas, Avho also aimed at this. 

You will thus see that in the old days people often 
thought in terms of Universal Sovereigns and World- 
States. Long afterwards came nationalism and a new 
kind of imperialism, and between the two they have 
played sufficient havoc in this world. Again there is 
talk today of a World-State. Not a great empire, or a 
Universal Sovereign. No more empires or sovereigns 
are needed. But a kind pf.World-EKepublic whi^^^^^ would 
prevent the exploitation of one nation or people or class 
by’another. Whether anything like this will take place 
or not in the near future, it is difficult to say. But the 
world is in a bad way and there seems no other way to 
get rid of its illness. 

I have referred repeatedly to the 'Barbarians* of 
northern Europe. I use the word because they are re¬ 
ferred to as such by the Romans. These people, like the 
nomads and other tribes of Central Asia, were certainly 
less civilized than their neighbours in Rome or in India. 
But they were more vigorous, as they lived, an open-air 
life. Later they became Christians and even when they 
conquered Rome they did not come, as a rule, as ruthless 
enemies. The modern nations of northern Europe are 
descended from these "barbarian” tribes—the Goths and 
Franks and others. 

I have not given you the names of tlie Roman Em¬ 
perors. There are crowds of them and, barring a few, 
they are bad enough. Some are monsters of evil. You 
have no doubt heard of Nero, but there were many far 
worse than he was. One woman, Irene, actually killedi 
her ov/n son, who w'as emperor, to become empress.} 
ThE\ was in Constan|jlbopl^^ 

Qne emperoii of R stands out above the others. 
His name was Mar cus Au relius Antoninus. He is sup¬ 
posed to have of his, con- 
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study. To make up for Marcus Aurelius, his son, who 
succeeded him, was one of the worst villains that Rome 
produced. 

For the first three hundred years of the Roman 
, Empire, Rome was the centre of the western world. It 
iTiust have been a great city, full of mighty buildings, 
and people must have come to it from all over the Em¬ 
pire and even beyond it. Numerous ships brought 
dainties from distant countries—rare foods and costly 
stuffs. /Every year, it is said, a fleet of a hundred and 
twenty ships went from an Egyptian port in the Red 
Sea to India. They went just in time to take advantage 
of the monsoon east winds and this helped them greatly. 
Usually they went to south India. They loaded their 
precious goods and returned, with the help again of the 
prevailing winds, to Egypt. From Egypt the goods 
were sent over land and by sea to Rome. 

I But all this trade was largely for the benefit of the 
rich. Behind the luxury of the few was the misery of 
the many. For over three hundred years Rome was 
supreme in the west, and afterwards, when Constantino¬ 
ple was founded, it shared supremacy with it. It is 
curious that during this long period it did not produce 
'' anything great in the realm of thought as ancient Greece 
did in a short time. Indeed Roman civilization seems 
to have been in many respects a pale shadow of Hellenic 
civilization. In one thing Romans are supposed to 
have given a great lead. This is law. Even now'^ some 
of us have the misfortune to have, to learn Roman Law 
as it is said to be the foundation of a great deal of law in 
Europe. I know I had to learn a little of it long ago. ; . 

The British Empire is often compared with the Ro¬ 
man Empire—usually by the English to their own great 
satisf action. All empires are more or less similar. They 
fatten on the exploitation of the tnany. But there is 
one other strong resemblance between the Pvomans and 
the English people—they are both singularly devoid of i 
imagination! Smug Ind self-satisfied, and convinced 
that the world was made specially for their benefit, they 
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through life untroubled by doubt or difficulty, 
they are an excellent people, the English, and even 
though we fight them and will continue to fight them, 
we must not forget their good qualities. Especially 
when their fadings are so obvious in India today! 
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almost constant war. They even succeeded in captiir- 
ing one of the Roman emperors. On several occasions 
the Persian armies almost reached Constantinople; once 
they conquered Egypt. The Sassanid En:,pire is chiefly 
notable for its religious zeal in favour of Zoroastrianism. 
When Islam came in the seventh century it put an end 
both to the Sassanid Empire and the official religion. 
Many Zoroastrians pi-eferred to leave their country be¬ 
cause of this change and for fear of persecution, and 
they came to India. India, of course, welcomed them 
as it has welcomed all others who have come to her seek¬ 
ing refuge. The Parsis in India today are the descend¬ 
ants of these Zoroastrians. 

It is curious and rather wonderful to compare other 
countries with India in the matter of treatment of diff¬ 
erent religions. In most places, and especially in Europe, 
you will find, in the past, intolerance and persecution of 
all who do not profess the official faith. There is com-; 
pulsion almost everywhere. You will read about the 
terrible Inquisition in Europe, and of the burning of so- 
called witches. But in India, in olden times there was 
almost full tolerance. The slight conflict between 
Plinduism and Buddhism was nothing compared to the 
violent conflicts of religious sects in the West, It is well 
to remember this for, unhappily, we have had religious 
and communal troubles recently, and some people, 
ignorant of history, imagine that this has been India’s 
fate right through the ages. This is wholly wrong. 
Such troubles are largely of recent growth. You will 
find that after Islam began, for many hundred years, 
Musalinans lived in all parts of India in perfect peace 
with their neighbours. They were welcomed when they 
came as traders and encouraged to settle down. But I 
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am anticipating/ 

So India welcomed the Zoroastrians. A few ' kV-y 
hundred years before, India had also welcomed many 
Jews who fled from Rome in the first century . after 
Christ on account of persecution. 

During the period of Sassanid rule in Persia, a little 
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■: times with the West. It is not surprising therefore to 
times ship-bniiding in India and people 
r!, crossing the seas in search of trade, or may be adven¬ 
ture. Vijaya is supposed to have gone from India and 
conquered Ceylon about the time Gautama the Buddha 
lived here. In the Ajanta caves, I think, there is a re- 
; i presentation of Vijaya crossing to Ceylon, with horses 
i'W and elephants being carried across in ships. Vijaya gave 
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the name Sinhala to the Island- -"Sinhala Dweep. 
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Sinhala is derived from Sinha, a lion» and there is an old 
story about a lion, current in Ceylon, which I have for- 
I suppose the word Ceylon is derived from 
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gotten. 

Sinhala. 

The little crossing from south India to Ceylon was 
of course no great feat. But we have plenty of evidence 
^ of ship-building and people going across the seas from 
the many Indian ports which dotted the coast line from 
Bengal to Gujrat. Chanakya, the great minister of 
- Chandragupta Maurya, tells us something about the 
navy in his Arthashastra^ about which I wrote to you 
from Naini. Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador at 
Chandragupta’s court, also mentions it. Thus it appears 
that even at the beginning of the Mauryan period ship¬ 
building was a flourishing industry in India. And ships 
are obvious!)'' meant to be used. So quite a considerable 
number of people must have crossed the seas in them. 
It is strange and interesting to think of this and then 
to think of some of our people even today who are 
vafraid of-crossing the seas and tliink it against their re- 
hgion to do so. We cannot call these people relics of 
i the past, for as you see the past was much more sensible. 

' Fortunately, such extraordinary notions have largely dis¬ 
appeared now and there are few people who are influ- 
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enced bv them. 


The south naturally looked more to the sea than 
the north. Most of the foreign trade was with the 
south and Tamil poems are full of references to *yav-ana’ 
wines and vases and lamps. 'Yavana’ was chiefly used 
for Greeks, bt\t perhaps vaguely for all foreigners. Tlie 
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SOUTH INDIA COLONISES 



Andhra coins of the second and third centuries bear the 
device of a large two-masted ship, Virhich shows how 
very much interested the old Andhras must have been 
in ship-building and sea-trade. 

It was the south, therefore, which took the lead hi 
a great enterprise which resulted in establishing Indian 
colonies all over the islands in the East. These coloniz¬ 
ing excursions started in the first century after Christ 
and they continued for hundreds of years. All over 
Malay and Java and Sumatra and Cambodia and Borneo, 
they wetit and established themselves and brought Indian 
culture and Indian art with them. In Burma and Siam 
and Indo-Chma there were large Indian colonies. Many 
even of the names they gave to their new towns and X 
settlements were borrowed from India---Ayodhya, , ,; 
Elastinapur, Taxiia, Gandliara. Strange how liistory 
repeats itself ! The Anglo-Saxon colonists who went to 
America did likewise, and in the United States today the , 
names of old English cities are repeated. Even the 
greatest of the American cities, New York, was named 
after tbe old city of York in the north of England. .'X ‘f'J 
■ No doubt, these Indian colonists misbehaved 
wherever they went as all such colonists do. The^r 
must have exploited the people of the islands and lorded 
it over them. But after a while the colonists and the 
old inhabitants must have largely mixed, it was diffi¬ 
cult to keep up regular contacts with India. Hindu 
States and empires were established in these eastern 
islands, and then Buddhist rulers came, and between the 
Hindu and the Btiddhist there was a tussle for mastery. 

It is a long and fascinating story—the history of Further 
or Greater India, as it is called. Mighty ruins still tell us 
of the great buildings and temples that adorned these 
Indian settlements. There were great cities, built by 
Indian builders and craftsmen—Kamboja, Sri Vi jay a, 
Angkor the Magnificent, Madjapahit. 

For nearly fourteen hundred years these Hindu and 
Buddhist States lasted in these islands, contending against 
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each Other for mastery, changing hands, occasionally 
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^ . estroyiiig each other. In the fifteenth century the 

finally obtainecl control and soon after came 
fet's the Portuguese and the Spaniards, the Xlutch and the 
English, and last of all the Americans. The Chinese, of 
course, had always been close neighbours, sometimes in¬ 
terfering and conquering; oftener living as friends and 
exchanging gifts; and all the time influencing them with 
their great culture and civilization. 

These Hindu colonies of the East-have many things 
, ; j to interest us. The most striking feature is that the 
colonization was evidently organized by one of the 
principal governments of the day in south India. At 
first many individual explorers must have gone; then 
trade developed; and later families and groups of people 
must have gone on their own account. It is said that 
yTi'f' the early settlers were from Kalinga (Orissa) and the 
eastern coast. Perhaps some people went from Bengal 
also. There is also a tradition that some people from. 
Gujrat, pushed out from their own homelands, went to 
' these islands. But these are conjectures. The principal 
stream of colonists went from the IVllava country—the 
Piy,;' south of the Tamil land where a great Paliava dynasty 
'f!l was ruling. And it was this Paliava government that 
seems to have organized this colonization of Malaysia. 
HyPerhaps there was pressure of population owing to j>eopie 
I: pusliing dovm from north India.. Whatever the reason- 


- i m been, settlements in widely scattered places, 

li; far from India, were deliberately planned and colonies 


,,, were started in these places, almost simultaneously. 
These settlements were in Indo-China, Malay Peninsula, 
y Borneo, Sumatra, Java .and in other places. All these 
were Paliava colonies bearing Indian names. In Indo- 
China, the settlement was called Kamboja (the present 
.Kambodia), a name which came all the way from a 
Kamboja in the Kabul Valley in Gandhara. 

For four or five Hundred years these settlements 
■ remained Hindu in religion; then gradually Buddhism 
spread all over. Much later came Islam and spread in 
part of Malaysia, part remaining Buddhist. .,7 . 
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f ; ' Empires and kingdoms came and went in Malaysia. 
But the real restiit of these colonizing enterprises of 
south India was to introduce Indo-Aryan civilization in 
this part of the world, and to a certain extent the people 
of Malaysia today are the children of the same civilizd” 
tion as we are. They have had other influences also, 
notably the Chinese, and it is interesting to observe the 
mixture of these two powerful influences—the Indian 
and the Chinese-—on the different countries of Malaysia. 
Some have been more Indianized; in others the Chinese 
element is more in evidence. On the mainland, in 
Burma, Siam, Indo-China, the Chinese influence is 
predominant—but not in Malay. In the islands, Java, 
Sumatra and others, Indian influence is more obvious, 
with a recent covering of Islam. 

But chere was no conflict between the Indian and 
the Chinese influences. The^^ were very disiimilar and 
yet they could work on parallel lines without difficulty. 
In religion, of course, India was the fountain-headj| 
whether it was Hinduism or Buddhism. Eiven China 
ovy'ed her religion to India. In art also Indian influ¬ 
ence was supreme in Malaysia. Even in Indo-China, 
where Chinese influence was great, the architecture 
was wholly Indian. China influenced these continental 
countries more in regard to their methods of govern¬ 
ment and their general philosophy of life. So that 
today the people of Indo-China and Burma and Siam 
seem to be nearer akin to the Chinese than to the Indian. 
Of course, racially they have more of Mongolian blood 
in them, and this makes them resemble; to some extent, 
the Chinese. 

In Borobudar in Java are to be seen now the remains 
of great Buddhist temples built by Indian artisans. The 
wlaole story of Buddha’s life is carved on the walls of 
these buildings, and they are a unique monument not 
only to the Buddha, but to the Indian art of that day. 

Indian influence went further still. It reached the 
Philippines and even Formosa, which were both part, 
for a time, of the Hindu Sri Vijaya kingdom of Sumatra. 
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1 ^' i^t it is difficult to give tip sometJffiig phe has got. 
is the capital city of the PhM^pines. A 


dative building was put up there KHne time and 
1 ^ ds faga^ fejEuv figures have been carved represi&tatg 
, Biiiit;^Urc€S;:df’;Philippme',Culture. These figures;.rare 
S|; .M^Uj'the great law-giver of' ancient .India; Lao^Tse, the 
phUosophet of China;^^ a two figures representmg 
Anglo-Sasoh law and justice, and Spain. 
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i; '.high se£&^''a^>f' towns' ' % .|| 
places, ia jcni : India there 

ferment; The hdishaii Tmph^ had lost its stfeh|i ^ 
greatness and was hecomio^ snoaller and shriiihh% ,4w| 
Air over the north tliere were small StateS;, pf^eri 
by the descendants of the Sakas or Scytiua^i^&hf T 
who had come to India over the nprth-wfest Ttbht 


I tdiid you that these people were Budihiists ai^l 
came to India not as enemies to raid hut to i^tr " 


;; hrare. ITiey Were pu^aea n 
other tribes in Central Asia, who in tfaor 
often pushed away by the Chinese kingdomi^ 
ing to India these people largely adopted ihd 
■ customs and traditions. They looked upon Ind% | 
pt^hfit country for religion and culture and ciyj|^'? 

Tlie^ K themselves had fallowed Indb^Ary^?t^i|^' 
tions to a large extent . This was indeed 
they managed to stay in India and ride over largei,l^ 
of it for such a long time. They tried , to beh^^^ 

IndorAryans. They wanted tl^ peophe of the Q 
to forget that-they were diem.-^, ,T^^;.';sdcce^d,,^i^|-'^ 
same mfiasure. But not qaite. Ambi^ the 
especially the feehng rankled that aliens were!.;' rtima^r 'll 
over them. Tliey chafed under this foreign ,4 

so the femfent grew and peoples’ minds were troubledi')f|^,'^^ 
Ultimately these disafFected peopfe found a capal^|4^^^ 
leader and, under his banner, they started a %oly 
as it is called, to free Aryavarta. 

This leader wiis named Chandragapta. 
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him up with the other Ghandragupta, the grandfather 
of Ashoka. This man had nothing to do W'ith the 
Maurya djmasty. It so happened that he was a petty 
Raja of Pataliputra, but the descendants of Ashoka had 
retired into obscurity by then. You must remember 
that we are now in the beginning of the fourth cen¬ 
tury after Christ, that is, about 308 A.C. This was 
534 years after Ashoka’s death. 

Ghandragupta was ambitious and capable. He set 
about to win over the other Aryan chiefs in the north 
and to form a kind of federation with them. He mar¬ 
ried Kumara Devi of the famous and powerful 
Lichchhavi elan and thus secured the support of this 
clan. Having prepared his ground carefully Chandra- 
gupta proclaimed his "holy war” against all foreign 
rulers in India. I'he Kshatriyas and the Aryan aristo¬ 
cracy, deprived of their power and positions by the 
aliens, were at the back of this war. After a dozen 
years of fighting, Ghandragupta managed to gain control 
of a part of northern India, including what are known 
as the United Provinces now. He then crowned him¬ 
self King of Kings. 

11ms began what is known as the Gupta dynasty. 
It lasted for about two hundred years till the Huns 
came to trouble it. It was a period of somev/hat ag>» 
gressive Hinduism and nationalism. The foreign rulers 
—the Turkis and Parthians and other non-Aryans— 
were rooted out and forcibly removed. We thus find 
racial antagonism at work. The Indo-Aryan aristocrat 
was proud of his race and looked down upon these bar¬ 
barians and mlechchbas. Indo-Aryan States and rulers 
who were conquered by the Guptas were dealt with 
leniently. But there was no leniency for the non- 
Aryans. - ; 

Chandragupta’s son, Samudragupta, was an e'ven 
more aggressive fighter than his father. He was a great 
general and when he became emperor, he carried on 
victorious campaigns all over the country, even in the 
South. He extended the Gupta Empire till It spread 
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over a great part of India. But in the ‘ south his 
suzerainty was nominal. In the north the Kushans 
were pushed back across the Indus river. 

You will be interested to know that a poet of the 
time celebrated Samudragupta’s victories in Sanskrit 
verse and these verses were inscribed on the Ashoka 
Pillar, now at Allahabad. 

SanmdragiTpta’s son, Cliandragupta II, was also a 
warrior king and he conquered Kathiawar and Gujrat, 
which had been under the rule of a Saka or Turki 
' dynasty for a long time. He took the name of Vikram- 
aditya, and by this he is usually known. But this 
name, like that of Cxsar, became a title of many rulers, 
and is therefore rather confusing. 

Do you remember seeing an enormous iron plllah 
near the Qutub Minar in Delhi? This pillar is said to^ 
have been built by Vikramaditya as a kind of Victory . 
Pillar. It is a line piece of work and on the top is a' 
lotus flower, a symbol of empire. 

The Gupta period is the period of Hindu imperial¬ 
ism in India. There was a great revival of old Aryan 
culture and Sanskrit learning. The Hellenistic, or 
Greek, and Mongolian elements in Indian life and cul¬ 
ture, which liad been brought by the Greeks, Kushans 
and others, were not encouraged, and were in fact delib¬ 
erately superseded by laying stress on the Indo-Aryan 
traditions. Sanskrit was the ofiicial court language. 
But even in those days Sanskrit was not the common 
language of the people. The spoken language was a 
form of Prakrit, which was nearly allied to Sanskrit. 
But even though Sanskrit was not the vernacular of the 
time, it was living enough. There was a great flower¬ 
ing of Sanskrit poetry and drama and of Indo-Aryan 
art. In the history of Sanskrit literature this period is 
perhaps the richest after the great days which gave the 
Vedas and the Epics. Kalidasa, that wonderful writer, 
is of tins period. Unhappily many of us, and I am one 
of them, do not know much Sanskrit and are cut ofl 
from this rich inheritance of ours. I hope you will be 
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able to profit by it. %. 

yikramaditya is said to have liad a brilliant co if t 
where he assembled the greatest writers and artists of 
the day. Have you not heard of the^, Nine Jewels of 
'his court—the Navaratna} Kalidasa is'said to have 
been one of these nine. 

Samudragupta changed the capital of liis empire 
from Pataliputra to Ayodhya. Perhaps he felt that 
Ayodhya offered a more suitable background for his 
aggressive Indo-Aryan outlook—with its story of Rama- 
chandra immortalized in Valmiki’s epic. 

The Gupta revival of Aryanism and Hinduism was 
naturally not very favourably inclined towards Bud¬ 
dhism. This was partly so because this movement was 
aristocratic, with the Kshatiiya chiefs backing it, and 
Buddiiism had more of democracy in it; partly because 
the Mahayana form of Buddhism was closely associated 
with the Kushans and other alien rulers of north India. 
But there seems to have been no persecution of Bud¬ 
dhism. Buddhist monasteries continued and were still 
great educational institutions. The Guptas had friendly 
relations with the rulers of Ceylon, where Buddhism 
flourished. Meghavarna, the king of Ceylon, sent costly 
'gifts to Samudragupta and founded a monastery at 
, Gaya for Sinhalese students. 

But Buddhism declined in India. Tliis decline was 
due, as I have told you previously, not so much to out¬ 
side pressure on the part of the Brahmans or die 
government of the day, as to the power of Plinduism to 
absorb it gradually. 

It was about this time that one of the famous travel¬ 
lers from China visited India—not Hiuen Tsang, about 
whom I have told you, but Fa-Hien. He came as a 
Buddhist in search of Buddhist sacred books. He tells 
us that the people of Magaclha were happy and pros¬ 
perous; that justice was mildly administered; and there 
was no death penalty. Gaya was waste and desolate; 
Kapilavastu had become a jungle; but at Pataliputra 
people were “rich, prosperous and virtuous.” There were 
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many rich and magnificent Buddhist monasteries.? 
Along the main roads there were dharmashdlds, where 
travellers could stay and were supplied with food at 
public expense. In the great cities there were free 
hospitals. 

After wandering about India, Fa-Hien went to 
Ceylon and spent two years there. But a companion of 
his, Tao-Ching, liked India greatly and was so rnuch 
impressed by the piety of the Buddhistmonks that he 
decided to remain here. Fa-Hien returned by sea from 
Ceylon to China and after many adventures and many 
years’ absence, he reached home. 

Chandragupta the Second, or Vikramaditya, ruled 
for about 23 years. After him came his son, Kumara- 
gupta, who had a' long reign of forty years. The next 
was Skandagupta who succeeded in 453 A.C. He had 
' to face a new terror, which ultimately broke the back 
of the great Gxipta Empire. But of this I shall tell you 
in my next letter. 

Some of the finest frescoes of Ajanta, as well as, 
the halls and chapel of Ajanta, are examples of Gupta’, 
art. When you see them you will realize how wonder- 
fui they are. Unfortunately the frescoes are slowly 
disappearing as they cannot stand exposure for long. 

It m.ay interest you to know that the title of the 
wives of the Gupta emperors was MahadevL Thus 
Chandragupta’s queen was called the Mahadevi ICumara 
Devi.: - 

What was happening in other parts of the world 
when the Guptas held sway in India? Chandragupta 
the First was the contemporary of Gonstantine the 
Great, the Roman Emperor who founded Constan¬ 
tinople. During the times of the later Guptas, the 
Roman Empire split up into the Eastern and Western, 
and the Western was ultimately overthrown by the 
northern"barbarian” tribes. Thus, just about the time 
when the Roman Empire was weakening, India had a' 
very powerful State with great generals and mighty 
armies. . Samudragupta is sometimes spoken of as the 





^ Gupta period vras one of aggressive impermllsm 

victory. But thore are many su«ii 
j| ,;i ^riods in history of every cptmtry and 
; they h^ve little importance in the long run. "What 
V ^ ni^es the Gupta times stand out, however, and re- 
te^memhisEed with some pride in India ; h the wonderful 


yemiaiince of art and literature which they witnessed. 



THE HUNTS COME T 
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The new terror which descBJ 
tdie north-western n^hntains was 
Sited something abeut^ the Hiins hi h 
when we were disctaBihg the Roman Empire, in Eip^ 

Attila who, for many 


their greatest leader was 
terrorized QTer both Rorne ^tnd CDastantinGple. 
to these trib^ were the Huns—-called the White 
who came to Ihdia ^i»ut the same time. Tliey "w^e 
aho nomads horn Geh^^ Asia. For a long time 
they had been the inefiart frontier 

giving a lot of ttonble td. all concerned there. As tli^i 
num^s grew, and p^haps because they were pushed. | 
from behind by otiiSr tribes, they undertook a regular 
invasion. 

^andagupta, fifth of dw Gupta line, had to face 
tins Hun invasicHi. He defeated them and hurled 
them back; but a dozen.years lataar they came agaia.g 
GmdiMdly they spread over Qiasdhahsi and the grea^r^ 
part of north India. They tomired the Buddhists s^d, , 
Gommittfid all manner of frigh^idt^^v 

Th^ must Ixave been continuons warfare agaip^ i 
thenii^ but dre Guptas could not drive th^in away: Fr«^ ; 
wavefs of Huns came and spri^d ovdr Central 
Their chief, Toronian, ini^alkd as Idng. Hi^yw^ ' 

ba<i fflsougli. But after him came his son, 
who was an uninitiated savage and fiendishly ' ^ 
KaHiarta in his hist<sry of Kashmir—tlie 
tefis m that one of h^hiraguk^s amusements 
elei^nts'. th^l^n, ower great precipices iht^tlfe' 
■His:/a0!l^!^»«5:.'..?^^ up Aryavarta 
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under Baladitya of the Gupta lin^ and, Yasho- 
i dharman, a ruler of central India, defeated the Huns 
and made MtKiragula a prisoner. But, unlike the Huiis, 
Baladitya was cliivalrous, and he spared Mihiragula and 
; told him to go away outside the country. Mihiragula 
t took refuge in Kashmir and later treacherously attack- 
' ecl Baladitya who had treated him so generously. 

Soon however the Hun power weakened in India. 
But many of. the descendants of the"Huns remained and 
' gradually got mixed up with the Aryan population. It 
is possible that some of our Rajput clans of central India 
and Rajputaha have a trace of this White Hun blood. 

The Huns ruled north India for a very short 
time—less than iaity years. Afterwards they settled 
down peaceful^''. But the Hun wars and their fright¬ 
fulness made a great impression on the Indian Aryans, 
Hun methods of life and government were very different 
from those of the Aryans. The Aryans were still in a 
large measure a freedom-loving race. Even their kings 
had to bow down to the popular will. Their village 
assemblies had great power. But the coming of the 
Huns and their settling down and mixing with the 
Indian people, made some difference to these Aryan 
standards and lowered them. ^ 

Baladitya was the last of the great Guptas. He 
died in 530 A.C. It is interesting to note that this 
ruler of a typical Hindu line vras himself attracted to¬ 
wards Buddhism and his gm;u was a Buddhist monk. 
The Gupta period is specially known for its revival of 
Krishna-worship, but even so there appears to have been 
no marked conflict with Buddhism. 

Again, we find, after the two hundred years of; 
Gupta rule, many States rising up in the north, inde¬ 
pendent of any central authority. In the .south of 


India, however, a great State now develop^s. A ruler 
of the name of Pulakesin, who claimed descent from 
Ramaehandra, evStablished an empire in the south, 
known as the Chalukyan Empire. These southern people 
must have been closely connected with the Indian colo- 
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nies in the eastern islands and there must have been 
constant traffic between these islands and India. We 
also leatn that Indian ships frequently carried mer¬ 
chandise to Persia. The Chalukyan kingdom exchanged 
ambassadors with the Sassanids in Persia, especially with 
one of their great rulers, Khusrau II. 
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^llteigSt itiiirougii this old period of Idstory^'-Whiid^^e 

':Copsideriag/:' for ■more'^'.t a thousand years , :{(§ 
I ^ both in the west in Europe 

I ^nd 'Western and in the ^st right up to Chiiji^/ 

was this so? Not merely because Indians " 


l^^^hbSe days were good sailors and good merchants, which ■ 
^^^ they certainly were; and not^' m^ of their 

"‘ "' skill in handicrafts, great as Was this skiiii All tliis 
, helped. But one of the chief reasons for the control 
, thstant markets by India seertK to have been Iter 

4 in chemistry, especially in dyeing. Indi^rts 

r 'V v; of dhiose days seem to have discovered special methods 
' , for the preparation of fast dyes for cloth. They also 

(; knew a special method of preparing the indigo dye 
the plant. You wifi notice that-the; 

comes from India. ' It'is ulso .'.prbhai^e;''tkat .:' '' 
f : i| , ;tB^ old Indians knew how to temper steel and thus,,' ; 
to'make fine steel weapons. You may.rememher iny;'teIl-T-.‘ji';l 




'ing : you that in the old Persian stories 'of Afek’mder’'s:':;|;|:;; 
^ k a good sword or dagger is mmf if 


stated that it was from India. 


B^ause India could maike these dyes and ^ip 


f^J^^rticles Better than the other countries, it,..wasmk^* 


1;;^^ , '^ she should command the markets., 

or the country having a bettet tool, ^ok, „ .. 

kk ; cheaper method of maldng any arfelbj> in tp 

long run, to drive out another person 
j ,y, has not got as good a tool or as good a 

' this - is the reason why Europe .has '■ 
during the last two hundred years. 
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S tiade broti^t "W^ealthi Besides thTs t^oe, ScJliil^-';' ■ 


_ —'— — ^-. — — ^. ■ I -^• ’. I ^ ■''t-;. i^■'-^ 

^fjiipplied^ pepp^/.. and other- spiees.; ■.-: -.These; 8picE2^|?;t', ■ ;■ 
li^iTie frc?m the easterji islands and ps^d 
'^Ihe /West. Pepper was greatly vakied in ilpine and 

_e "West- It is said that Alaric, a chief of the Goths 

who captured Rome in 410 AJZ. took 5000 pounds of 
jw^per from there. All this pepper must have come 
India:. 
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from Cliina fojt : a 
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,;i j. ■^; 5 ;^ii'|, '& ^ wfeit ■ Was;--fcappening ■■; 'f;wHen ’-■ 

^ tile "West,aii^; ;In^a^'Was'-'liayin^^ '4 ■ natibbai^j 
underi'jfe' Gaptas.' rise d4t-;_^isli^;-p£. Rome'* a: ^ 
China : very littlcv rcipoved^' 

each otliei'. But I h^e already tol^ Vou tbat the 
hig back pf thedC^nt A^an tribes by 
- ■-.;';; ,■ "State : .Stiipecimes ■ (fisastrous -.^iiseqtien-ees^^ ' 

.- . ■^'- ’■ ■' ;■ apd'-’. Ipdia. ,. itrjbes, or. b||fc, ,: wisrh' tfife/'-p 

:5''.:' ■ - ^,;3ycht and/soi^^.-; '' ■ ■^' 


'aiid'," creat;ed ■ .Cjcfrdi^^ibu.; ‘ ■: ;Many -seliil 
■■-■.' Eurppe and ■iii;-ihdia. ■'.- ■ ,,:,-,--; -.S;*,-',' 

There were of ppurse dir^ epntacts 
■ ^d China and ei^ 

of., such embassieSvjE^«y&E^.-, .in. '.the Ghi-n,ese.-'::1 
said to have cornC-^|||®e'^mp An-Tun of 
'.A-C.' :.TIus:^^^f|il>;:jsVMo d^et than'^h! 
A|^iitts AntbhiiUis;iyKb<^;||^i^taOP(^ 

Iett#s, to■ you. . .;■, -.'"^ ’--v-/■ ;)•;■■' '' ■ "X :"'’, ■ V'■;,V. 
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afslif:'" Rome. 
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We are misled by words and phrases and be- 
, cause we find the same words used, we are apt to think 
that they mean the same thing. After Rome fell wes- 
p ,1; tern Europe continued to talk in the language of Rome, 

■1 but behind that language were different ideas and 

’I'/ dilferent meanings. People say that the countries of ;,pt| 

Eu are the children of Greece and Rome. 




m 


And this is true to some extent. , But still this is a 


1% misleading statement. For the countries of Europe 
A;?!' : represent something quite different from Vv^hat Greece 
Rome stood for. The old world of Rome and 


1 


^ almost completely. The civilization 

lilph that had been built up in a thousand years or more ranpSfii 


^11; to seed and decayed. It Was then that the semi-civ- ^ 


ilized, half-barbarous countries of western Europe 


''til) 


mm 


appear on the page of history and build up slowly a 


.'fi 


|i new culture and civilization. They learned much from 
lllc;!, Rome; they borrowed from the old world. But the 


process of; learning was difficult and laborious. For 
siyilfethundreds of years culture and civilization,, seemed tO' 


f have gone to sleep in Europe. There was the darkness 
V;' ignorance and bigotry. These centuries have thcre- 

ISiP'^ote been called the Dark Ages. ■ 

; ' Why was this so? Why should the world go back; 

and why should the knowledge accumulated through 
hundreds of years of labour disappear, or be forgotten? 
These are big questions which trouble the wisest of us. 
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I shall not attempt to answer them. Is it not strange 
that India which was great in thought and action 
should fall so miserably and for long periods should 
remain a slave country? Or China, with her splendid 
past, be a prey to interminable fighting? Perhaps the 
knowledge and the vdsdom of the ages, which man has 
gathered together bit by bit, do not disappear. But 
somehow our eyes close and we cannot see at times. 
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The window is shut and there is darkness. But out- 




side and, all round is the light, and if we keep our eyes. | 
fe. ■ or our Ifindows shut, it does not mean that the light has 


IrnTm.: disapp^red. 
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Some people say that the Dark Ages in Europe 
were due to Christianity—not the religion of Jesus, but 
the official Christianity whicli flourished in the West 
after Constantine^ the Roman Emperor, adopted it^ 
Indeed, these people say, that the adoption of Chris¬ 
tianity by Constantine in the fourth century ‘'inaugu¬ 
rated a millennium” (that is, a thousand years) "in 
which reason was enchained, thought was enslaved, and 
knowledge mad^po progress.” Not only did it bring 
persecution and t%otry and intolerance, but it made it 
difficult for people to make progress in science or in 
most other ways. Sacred books often become obstacles 
to progress. They tell us what the world was like at 
the time they were written; they tell us the ideas of 
that period, and its customs. No one dare challenge 
those ideas or those customs because they are written 
in a ‘sacred’ book. So, although the world may change 
rremendouslyh we are not allow'-cd to change otir ideas 
and customs to fit in with the changed conditions. 
The resultjjr is that we become misfits and of course 
there is trouble. 

Some people therefore accuse Christianity of hav-v 
ing brought this period of darkness over Europe. Others 
tell us that it was Christianity and Christian monks 
and priests who kept the lamp of learning alight during 
the Dark Ages. They kept up art and painting and 
valuable books were carefully preserved and copied 
by them. 

So people argue. Perhaps both are right. Birt it 
would be ridiculous to. say that Christianity is respon¬ 
sible for ail the evils that followed the fall of Rome. 
Indeed Rome fell because of these evils. 

I have wandered far. What I w.anted to point 
out to you was that while in Europe there was a sudden 
social collapse and a sudden change, there w’^as no .such 
sudden change in China or even in India. In Europe we 
see the end of a civilization and the early beginnings 
of another which was to develop slowly into what it is 
today. In China we see the same high degree of cul~ 
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and civilization continuing without any such 
Dreaic. There are ups and downs. Good periods and 
■ ' . ', bad kings and emperors come and go, and dynasties 

I change, ^ But the cultural inheritance does not break. 
Is;.'?; when China splits up into several States and there 

! is mutual conflict, art and literature flourish, lovely 
iii '.' : paintmgs are made and beautiful vases and fine build¬ 

ings. Printing comes into use, and tea drinking comes 
iato fashion and is celebrated in poetry! There is a 
, continuing grace and artistry in Ctiina which can come 
|||p||p;^lG.ne from a high civilization. 

, So also in India. There is no sudden break as in 
Certainly there are bad times and good. 
Periods of fine literary and artistic production, and 
periods of destruction and decay. But civilization con¬ 
tinues, after a fashion. It spreads from India to the 
other countries of the east. It absorbs and teaches 
P even the barbarians who come to plunder. 

Do not think that 1 am trying to praise up India 
or China at the expense of the West. Th^re is no¬ 
thing to shout about in the condition of India or China 
today, and even the blind can see that with all their 
past greatness, they have sunk low in the scale of nations. 
If there was no sudden break with their past culture, 
this does not mean that there has been no change for 
the worse. If we were up and we are down, obviously 
we have come down in the world. We may feel pleased 
at the continuity of our civilization, but that is small 
comfort when that civilization itself might have run 
to seed. Perhaps it might have been better for us if 
we had had sudden breaks with the past. Tliis might 
have shaken us up and given new life and vitality. It 
may be that the events that are happening in India 
and the world today are giving this shaking to our old i 
country and fi.iling her with youth and new life again. 

The strength and perseverance of India in the past 
seems to have lain in her wide-spread s>'stem of village 
republics or sidi-govemmg panchayats. There were no 
big landlords and no big zamindars, as we have today. 
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and belonged to the village community or panchayuf 
or to the peasants Vv'ho vi^brked on it. And these 
chayah h^d a great deal of power and 4 ituthority. 'rhejr 
must have been fleeted by the village folk and thas 
there was a basis of democracy in this system. Kings 
came and went, or quarrelled with each other, but 
they did not touch or interfere with this village system 
, or venture to ta|^e away from the liberties pf the 
panchayats. And so while empires changed, the social 
fabric which was based on the village system continued 
without great change. We are apt to be misled by the 
accounts of invasions and fighting and change of rulers 
into thinking that the whole population was affected by 
them. Of course, populations were sometimes affected, 
especially in the north of India, but on the whole it 
may be said, that they worried little and carried on 
inspire of changes at the top. 

Another factor that strengthened the social system 
in India for long v/as the caste system as it originally 
existed. Caste then was not so rigid as it became later; 
nor did ,it depend on birth, It held Indian life 

together for thousands of years, and it could only do so 
not by pre venting change or growth, b ut by allowing this 
to take place. The old Indian outlook in religion and 
life was always one of tolerance and experiment and 
change. That gave it strength. Gradually, however, 
repeated invasions and other troubles made caste rigid 
and with it the whole Indian outlook became more rigid 
j.and unyielding. This process went on till the Indian 
Ipeople were reduced to their present miserable condi-^ 
tion, and caste became the enemy of every kind of 
progress. Instead of holding together the social struc¬ 
ture, it splits it up into huxidreds of divisions and makes 
us weak and turns brother against brother. 

Thus caste helped in the past in strengthening 
India’s social system. But even so it had the seeds of 
decay in it. It was based on perpetuating inequality 
and injustice and any such attempt was bound to faU, 
in the end. No sound and stable society can be built 
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there is stiU this unfair expiditatiDh, we see so 
troi^le and uiilratppiiaess all over die world. But 
l^erywhere people have come to realize this and sir# 
J;%orlsmghardtogetridofit. 

so also in China, the strength of tiif 
||::;:-f:',#dii^ihl.. syst^ lay in the.: villages, and the-h^dt§^'’'^' 


!^|f'f!^;'v:thot»lhds-o peasants,w^o owtcied and t31ef||'the^iMid'/ 
; vTl^re also there were no big zamindars. And religion 
^ i!;, to dogmatize or to become intol* 

, erhneih ; C)f all the people in the yirorJd perhaps the 

and still are the least bigoted in the 

''^'^11*'''''' ■ you-'will remember-thah',-both in Ind,ia and 

was no,such labour..slavery as- in ^ fleece.or 
sti^ in Egypt. There wem some dorn®- 
:tic:'servants who were slaves, but di^ made little differ- 
mi;, dw social system. This system would have gone 

way - without-.them-. - NcBt..-.m. in-'-.ancient 
I ' where the large numbers of daves.wese 

|j|: ;^j't^s^xi^ai'psa:t of the system, and the real burd^ of ad 

-them. -..And m Egypt, 'where - ‘Eyouid :the 


pyraira have heen but for thit slave 
'-'i began' this fatt^,-'with GHna;::''and;T-inPen^^ 
|;|:;v^y®try oil her stdiy^.'. ^Ahfel^have^^dtifji^ 
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we'may 
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pilJI^A FLOURISHES tmDM 


'■'■ ■■'' ^ you'.pf Han dynasty in 

of,'.'the qoining.:.6f B-Uddhism;' and -of the mydna^ifl^ 
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printing; and the -introduction of the exaMjh^^^, 

, ' system for choosing public officers. In the third , 
a tury after Christ the Han dynasty ends and tife%t?i| 
k divided up, into thf^ States. This period of divi 
into "The Three Kingdoms,” as they^ are called, 

, for several h^ till China is reunited |g 

and made into a powerful single State by a new,dy;t^.^ 
called the Tang Dynasty. This was early in thei^y|]p 
' -.centuiry. 

BtiC .even . during this' period of divis.i6n ':;''■ 

; ■ riilture.and'art confinued^inspite of Tartar attack^;|^ii|(P 
piw'norths are 'told" of large libraries and- 
..j'iii'jpainri^gs,,.,; '.-^ to, export not only', he^jl^i^p 

'.'■ .\cipth;4'ijd''Other .goods, but..her'thought 
'■■■.,,. ■■'aiid';.far.t.^ ■ 'Many Buddhist imssionaries went, to 
.■ . ftQ^'India and-"tliey,,earrifid_'with, them thC''traditi|i^^#^i^^< 
......:'Qf.IridiaBL art." It may^-he that In<han- artists.-and 

' , -Grafton:,also went... The. coming nf ^Buddhism ahii|;®j 
■ ideas from fndia l^d a ^eat effect on ChihaS^I 

^ipa of ' Course was and had been, a highly civilized * 
couiaiyy.:';.fc'was not''as if .iheydl^n or thought 
went to a back=^fd country and took 
Si^ton,, frit . China, this had to come 'iip ■ aga imir ^ 

:GhSl^*^'^d;%rt , and ways of thought. The resmt of Whe !£ 
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; i^as 'CO produce ■ something ■■■yf 

'p^ethh^yftth'ihuc in;it ba|^$^g; 

^cording to .the .Chinese.,;. ' 
"jg^vc^y-^hese'thought 

■' ■" ■■■'■' ■■ T' ■■■■■■.• ■ .■■ ■■' : ■[ ■ ;1 v->. 
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s'froni India gave an impetus and a kick to the artistic 


■ >■!<[ 


and rnental life of China. 

In the same way the message 


lii 


111 


^ _ of Buddhism and of ^ ^ 

I' Indian" art went further east to Korea and Japan, and. 
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it is interesting to see how these countries were atfected^^ = 
by it. Each country adapted: it to suit its own partUS M ^j 
cular genius. Thus although Buddhism flourishes in ' ' '’ 
China and Japan, it bears a different aspect in each 
country; and both these perhaps differ in many ways , , , 
from the Buddhism that went out from India. Art!,|||;;*|A 
also varies and changes with the skies and witli the 
people. In India we have now, as a people, forgotten 


w 




and beauty. Not only have we not produced any- 
thingvof great beauty for long, but rnost of us have 
even forgotten how to appreciate the beautiful. How 
can beauty and art flourish in a country which is not 
free? They wither away in the darkness of subjection 
and restraint. But already, with the vision of freedom 
before us, our sense of beauty is slowly waking up. 
When freedom comes you will see a great revival of 
and beauty in this country, and I hope this will 
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sweep away the ugliness of our homes and our cities 
and oiir lives. * 

China and Japan have been more fortunate than 
India and they have preserved still a great deal of their 
sense of beauty and artistry. 

As Buddhism spread in China more and more 
Indian Buddhists and monks went there, and Chinese 
monks travelled to India and to other countries. I have 




Yi , 



told you of Fa-Hien. You know also of Huien'Tsang. 

these came to India. There is a very interest- 
. ing report of the journey of a Chinese monk named 


Flui Sheng across the eastern seas. He came to the 
' in 499 A.C. and said that he had visit- 

r ed a land, which he called Fu Sang, several thousand 
miles east of China. East of China and Japan there is 
the Pacific Ocean, and it is possible that ITui Sheng 
■had crossed this ocean. Perhaps he visited .Mexico, for 
in Mexico there was even then an old civilization. 
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is the counting of people in a country so that its popu- / 
dilation may be known, is a very old institution in Chinai 
As long ago as 156 A.C. it is said that a census took' 
place. 'I’his must have been during the time of the 
Hans. Tlie counting used to be by families and not 
by individuals. Each family was roughly supposed to 
have five persons in it. According to this reckoning 
China had a population of about fifty millions in A.C. 
is not a very accurate method, 




156. 


of 


course. 


but just think that this census is quite a new thing in 


the West. I. believe the first census was held in the 


Mi: 




United States of America about 150 years ago. 

In the early days of the Tangs, two other religions 



appeared in China—Christianity and Islam. Christian¬ 
ity tyas brought by a sect which had been declared 
heretic and driven away from the West. They were 
called Nestorians. I wrote to you some time ago of 


the disputes and fights between Christian sects. It w'as 
as a result of one of these disputes that the Nestoi-ians 
were driven away by Rome. But they spread in Clfina 
and Persia and in many other parts of Asia. Thej"^ 
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came to India also and had some success. But later 
other branches of Christianity and Islam swallowed up 
the N and there is little trace of them left. 

But I wa.s greatly surprised to find a small colony of , 
them at a place in South India which we visited last 
year. Do you remember? Their bishop entertained us 
to tea. He was a delightful old man. 

It took some time for Christianity to reach China. 
But Islam came more swiftly. It came indeed a few 
years before the Nestorians and during the life-time of 
its Prophet. The Chinese Emperor received both the 


embassies—Islamic and Nestorian—with courtesy ana 


listened to what they had to say. He appreciated it 


and showed favour impartially. The Arabs were per¬ 
mitted to build a mosque in Canton. ’This mosque still 
exists although it is thirteen hundred years old. It is 
one of the oldest mosques in the world. 

So also the Tang Emperor permitted the building 
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of a Christian church and monastery. The contrast 
hetwceo. this tolerant attitude and the intolerance of 
Europe in those days is very marked. 

It is said that the Arabs learnt the art of making 
paper from the Cliinese and then taught it to Europe. 

In 751 A*C there was a battle in Turkestan in Central 
Asia between the Chinese and the Muslim Arabs. fCt’he 
Arabs made several Chinese prisoners, and these 
prisoners taught them how to make paper. 

The Tangs lasted for three hundred years, till 907 
A.C. : These three hundred: ^years ' are said by some 
be China’s greatest period, when there was not only a:r ;'; ;h' 
high level of culture but a high level of genei\al happi- ■ 
ness for the people. Many things that the West got 
to know much later, the Chinese knew then. Paper 
I have already mentioned. Gun-powder was anot her. _ 

They were good engmeers.' Generally, and in almost 
every particular, they w'ere far in advance of Europe. ; h:;C* 
If they were so far ahead then why could they not 
keep ahead and lead Europe in science and discovery? 

But Europe gradually crept up to them, lilee a youth 
overtaking an elderly person, and was soon ahead in 
some respects at any rate. Why this kind of thing 
happens in the history of nations is a most dif&cult 
question for pliilosophers to ponder over. As you are 
not yet a philosopher v/ho will worry about this ques¬ 
tion, I need not worry either. 

The greatness of CJiina during this period had 
naturally great influence over the rest of Asia, which 
looked up to China for guidance in art and civilization. 
India’s star was not sliining very brightly after the , 'pg 
Gupta Eimpire. As usual, however, progress and civili-,d|^^i 
zation in China led to too much luxury and easy living. ■IlM- 
Then there was corruption in the State, and this made 
heavy taxation necessary. And so the people got fed ^ 
up with the Tangs and put an. end to their dynasty. 
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^fenow sometliing of the past of Korea and Japan, 
helps us sometimes to understand the present. 
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The first thing to remember is their isolation for 
long periods. Japan, indeed, has a remarkable record 
, of isolation and freedom from invasion. In the wlioit 
course of her history there have been fevr attempts at 
invading her and no success has attended them. All 
her troubles, till recently, have been her own internal 
troubles. For a period, Japan even cut herself ofi from, 
the rest of the world completely. It was hardly pos¬ 
sible for a Japanese to go out of the country or for a 
foreigner, even a Chinaman., to go in. This was done 
to protect themselves from foreigners from F urope 
and Christian missionaries. It was a dangerous and 
foolish thing to do, for it meant putting the v/hole 
nation in prison and cutting it olf from all outside, 
influences, good or bad. And then suddenly Japan 
threw open her doors and her windows and rushed out. 
to learn everything that Europe had to teach. And it 
. learnt this with such right goodwill that within a genera¬ 
tion or two she had become outwardly like any European 
country, and had even copied all their bad habits!! All 
this took place #ithm the last seventy years or so. 

Korean history begins long after Chinese, and Jap¬ 
anese history begins long after Korean. I told you in 
one of my letters last year how a Chinese exile named 
Ki-Tse, not approving of a change of dynasty in China, 
marched east with 5000 followers. He settled down in 
Korea, calling it 'Chosen'—the Land of the Morning 
Calm. This was in 1122 B.C. Ki-Tse brought with 
him Chinese arts and crafts, agriculnire and silk- 
making. For over nine hundred years Ki-Tse’s des¬ 
cendants ruled Chosen. Chinese immigrants used to 
come from time to time and settle down in Chosen. 
There was fairly close contact wnth Cliina. 

A. big batch of Chinese came wdien Sliih Fiuang 
Ti was emperor hi China. You will pe.rhaps remember 
this Chinese emperor. ITe is the man who called him¬ 
self "First Emperor” and had all old books burnt. Fie 
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a contemporary of Ashoka, '^ Driven away by Skill 
Huang Ti’s ruthless methods, many Chinese took refuge 
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in Korea. They drove away the feeble descendants of . 
Ki-Tse. After this, Chosen Was divided up into several 
States for over eight hundred years. These States often 
quarrelled with each other. Once, one of these States 
fell;;,, asl'ied China for help—a dangerous request to make. The 
p|'v|T help came but it refused to go back! That is the way 
'of posverf ul countries. China stayed on and added part 
|||P'r of Chosen to her empire. Even the rest of Chosen, 
for some hundreds of years, acknowledged the suzerainty 
iflf of the Tang Emperors in China. 

' It was in 935 A.C. that Chosen became a united 

independent kingdom. Wang Kien was the man w'ho 
I' Hi;;’ succeeded in establishing this and for four hundred and 
fifty years his successors managed to rule this kingdom. 

In two or three paragraphs I have given you more 
th.in two thousand years of Korean history! What is 
worth remembering is Korea’s great debt to China. 
Writing came from China. For a thousand years they ; 
used the Chinese characters, which you will remember, 
represent ideas and words and phrases and not letters. 
Then they developed out of this a special alphabet more ; 
suitable to their ow 

''%■■■! . Buddhism came via China, and the Confucian 
1 , philosophy also came from China. Artistic influences 
from India travelled through China to Korea and Japan. 

' Korea produced beautiful works of art, especially of 
sculpture. #The architecture resembled the Chinese. 
Great progress wras also made in ship-^building. Indeed 
at one time the people of Korea had a pov/erfui navy . 
with which they invaded Japan. 

Probably the ancestors of the present Japanese 
came from Korea or Chosen. Some of them may have 
come from the south, from Malaysia. As you know 
the Japanese are a Mongolian race. There are still some 
people in Japan, called the Ainus, who are supposed to 
be the original inhabitants of the country. These 
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fair and rather hairy, quite different from 
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average Japanese. The Ainus have been driven, to 
the north part of the islands. 

About 200 A.C. we find that a certain Empress 
Jingo was head of yamato State. Yamato was the, 
original name of Japan, or that part of it where thfe^ 
immigrants had settled. Note the nanrie of this lady- 
jingo. It is a curious coincidence that this should be 
the name of one ofi the earliest Japanese rulers. The 
word ‘Jingo’ has come to have a definite meaning in 
English. It means a blustering and bumptious impe¬ 
rialist, or we might say just simply an imperialist, for 
every such person is bound to be to some extent blus¬ 
tering and bumptious—like many of the English today, 
Japan is supposed to suffer also from this disease of 
imperialism or Jingoism, and in recent years she has 
misbehaved greatly towards Korea and China. So it, 
is curioiw that Jingo should have been the name of her 
first historical ruler. 

Yamato kept up close relations with Korea and it 
was through Korea that Yamato received Chinese civili¬ 
zation. The Chinese written language also came about 
400 A.C. tifrough Korea. So also came Buddhism, 
In 5 52' A.C. the ruler of Pakche (which was then one 
of the three kingdoms into which Korea was divided) , 
sent the ruler of Yamato a golden image of Buddha ' 
and Buddhist missionaries with their scriptures. 

The old religion of Japan was Shinto. This is a 
Chinese word meaning "The way of the Gods.” It was 
a mixture of; nature-worship and ancestof-worship. 
It did not trouble itself much with the future life or 
with mysteries and problems. It was the religion of a 
race of warriors. Ifie Japanese, so near to the Chinese; 
and so much in their debt for their civilization, are yed ” 
utterly different from the Chinese. The Chinese havev 
been and are an essentially peaceful people. The whole 
of their civilization and philosophy of life is peaceful. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, have been and still j 
are a fi.ghting people. The chief virtue of a soldier is f 
loj^aity to his head and to his comrade. This has been ' 
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'them obedient to the big people of the land. Tkit the 
emperor himself has very often in Japan been a puppet 
without any real power,, The power and authority was '! 

vrith .some great family or plan v/ho were the king-, 'll 

makers and made kings and emperors of their choice, ”. 

The first great Japanese family that seems to con- 
trol the State was the Soga family. It was their , ,v| 

adoption of Buddh'sm that made of this a court and 
olficial religion. One of their leaders, Shotuku Taishi, ; 
is one of the greatest men in Japanese history. He was ! yiy'i; 
a sincere Buddhist and an artist of great ability. He 
got his ideas from the Chinese Confucian classics, and ,, 
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tried to build up the government on a moral 'founda 
tion and not just by force. Japan was then full of 
clans whose cluefs were almost independent. Tliey 
fought each other and obeyed no authority. The 
emperor, in spite of his high-sounding title, was just 
a big clan chief. Shotuku Taishi set about changing 
this and making the central government strong. He 
made the various clan chiefs and nobles Vassals’ or 
subordinates to the emperor. This w as about 600 A.C. 

But after Shotuku Taishi’s death the Soga family 
was driven away. A little later, another man very 
famous in Japanese history comes on the scene. His name 
was Kakatomi no KamatOri. He made all manner of 
changes in the government and copied many Chirjcse 
methods of government. But he did not imitate the 
examination system of appointing public oiBScials, which- 
w.as peculiar to China. The emperor - now becqrpes ,, 
.something much more than a clan chief and the central 
government becomes strong. y'y l 

It was during this period that Nara became the 
capital. But this was only for a short time. Kyoto„j;,.;' 
was made capital in 794 A.C., and for nearly eleven, 
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hundred years it remained so, till it was displaced, only p,- J 


a short while ago, by Tokio. l ofoo is a 
modern city. But it is Kyoto which tells us something 


Tokio is a great big 


of the soul of Japan, and which carries about her the ' 


memories of a thousand years. 
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;thc capitsd was at Nara Chk^e empej^ "^.f ::',; 
to the J^^ai^e ruler, addressj^g.::; him "''■ 
{tW0 'i^e ; fenperor of • Tai-Nyih-Pujag-KolE;, ■ wEtch' ,'■ 

fij<V^l^tr»SuOrRjse-Kir^ 'Ilie Japanese ratherl^e^ 


' 'n It sounded much more impo^g^t^ 

.: began caHing d^r couiy^ 

.Land ^ the Ri8in.g ■ Sun.” Tthis; 

Japan. The .name Japan'"-'lls^,’;.', 
a^ curious .way from. Nippon. : ^ hundfat|':>;j 
;S;.|^^j^e|f^';l^ter a great .Itsdiaa tra^^efier visited. China* ... Hi&..ii 
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W^as Marco Polo. He iwver went to Japan, but 


®il;|||^rpte .about it in his, book of trav^ f^e'-.bad"heard' ; 
|pp^i»|rfcaf^ He wrote thi5-;:i^\‘(f5i^ngo* . 

t^IpCin^his' book.'- From this came the word'Japan, ;,■ 

|||’|■,f") '■■' ':'JEiave I told:-you, or do you know, how,-T;0ufi;0oim- .;, 
•!f0: try came to be cdled India and Hindustan^h 
I., i ; / 'names come from the river Indns, or Sin<^^, wiuch 
.becomes .riwa;' of India.--;; FpppS':-;''^ 
ftf'f!' Greeks ^ called ow country' Indos,' -and ■ _ 

■ .Also from Sindhu, the Fejpjfia^,' ■'■' 

came Hindustan. -. 
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We 

been (irfeatea and tiri'^i^^Dack, but!® 

' cornars. 'Tlie I'gr^^-'-iip^i'pta dynasi^'tactes/ra" 

BiSiadltya, and are many kingdoms and 
northern India.- Id i^e south Puiake^ has 
the,.0ii^ukyatt;:iKdigke/ ■'■'^ ■■.■■'' "" ■:■ 

■ ^Npt f^ ;:^dha 4ddnipore is the littlf town of 
auj. Gavifnjpdre is ijww a big city, bnt an. 
with its and cjfiimnies, and Kaixauj 

place, baldly bigger ti^ village. But 
of wliich I sjf>e^, Kahii:Mij; w a; great capii^i 
for its jpeets and krtiats atid philosophers, and Gai 
was stffl unborn, and Wii^ to remain unborn ” 
hundreds . o£ ' years, ....,, ,,... j.,, 

Kanaiij is the■mbdqm.' name.' .The real ^ 

■;■■■ Kai^-Kubja—the ^hunch^backed ■ girL”- ,. 

■ is-'jthitr "Some- ancient sage ■Qr-'.ri^,' '' inade 'a ' ^ 'lifil 
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fan<3ed sligh<^> cursed the hundred daughteirisvnf |rp 


and made them hundb-backed! smpO 

city where they lived w-as jelled of 

backed Girls’*—Kanyai^ubja. : ^ 

But we shall call it Kanauj for- ^ 

Hl!ed the Raja of Kanauj and made his 
a prisprier. Tlrereupan Kajashri’s he<^|^ ^ 

■ to . fight ^ the Huns sa^0^)^i^ 

He. ::dslifei.tfid\.them":bfi^^^ treachettp^ . 

I^sha-Vaidhanal-I^l^^t^iit 
ti^iSCb"'-i^«’^::his sister ■ Rafadtri .:,.*i^’'"'poor 
'.n||imiged’''tn to the im 
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Many years he spent in India, especially in the 
great university of Nalanda, which was not far froni; 
I\ttaliputra. Nalanda, which was a ‘monastery and •vlff'if 
university combined, is said to have h‘ad as many as ten / 


It Was 


the 


liftefe. 


thousand students and monks in residence, 
great centre of Buddhist learning, a rival to Benares, 
which was the stronghold of Brahman learning, 

I told you once that India was known of old asi 
the Land of the Moon—-Indu-land! Hiuen Tsang also ,, 
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tells us about this and describes how suitable the name 
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Apparently even in Chinese In-Tu is the name for 
the moon. So it is quite easy for you to adopt a Chinese 
nameP' , -.ifc Vv 

Hiuen Tsang came to India in 629 A.C. He wasf 
26 years old when he started on his journey from China, j 
An old Chinese record tells us that he was handsome ' v ^| 
and tali. "His colouring was delicate, his eyes brilliant. 5 
His bearing was grave and majestic, and his features j f 
seemed to radiate charm and. brightness. . ; f. . 
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had the majesty of the great waters that surround the ; 
earth, the serenity and brilliance of the lotus that rises' ‘ 
from the midst of the waters.” 

Alone, in the saffron garb of the Buddhist 
he started on his mighty journey even tliough the Chi¬ 
nese emperor had refused his permission. He crossed 
the Gobi desert, barely surviving, and reached the king¬ 
dom of Turfan, that stood on the very edge of this 
A strange little oasis of culture was this desert '■ 
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desert. 

kingdom. It is a dead place now where archaeologists 
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and antiquarians dig for old remains. But in 
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it was full of life and a high culture. And this culture 


seventh century, when Hiuen Tsang passed through it, 
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was a remarkable combination of India, China, Persia 
and even bir.s of Europe. Buddhism flourished and 
Indian influence through Sanskrit was marked; and yet 
the ways of life were borrowed largely from China ' 







■'rindira’s pet name is Indu. 
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and Persia. Their language was not Mongolian, as one 
i : might expectj but Indo-European resembling in many 
f; ways the Celtic languages of Europe. And, stranger still 
14 ;^ -on their frescoes in stone appear figures that are similar 
ffl^Ciiito European types. Very beautiful are these frescoes with 
their Buddhas and Bodhisattva.s and gods and goddesses. 
The goddesses often have Indian draperies or Grecian 
. head-dresses and draperies, presenting, so says the French 
critic M. Grousset, "'the happiest coinbination of Hindu 
: suppleness, Hellenic eloquence, and Chinese charm.” 

Turf an still exists and you can find it in the map. 
But it is a place of little importance. How wonderful 
it is that m the far oflF seventh century, rich streams 
of culture should have flown from distant regions to 
nieet here and unite to form a harmonious synthesis! 

From Ttitfan the pilgrim Hiuen Tsang went on 
to Kucha, yet another famous centre of Central Asia 
then, with a rich and brilliant civilization, known esr 
pfecially for the fame of its musicians and the charm 
of its women. Its religion and art came from India; 
Iran contributed to its culture and to its merchandise; 
and its language is related to Sanskrit, old Persian, Latin 
and Celtic. Another fascinating mixture! v 

And so Hiuen Tsang travelled on through the lands 
. of the Turks from where the Great Khan, who a 
Buddhist, exercised dominion over the greater part of 
Central Asia; to Samarkand which was already then 
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jflllp , , an ancient city with memories of Alexander who had 



passed by it nearly a thousand years earlier; to Balkh; 
and then the valley of the Kabul river, and Kashmir 
and India. 

These were the early days of the Tjing dynasty 
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in China, when Si-an-fu their capital was a centre of 
learning, and China led the world in civili- 
fl' zation. You must remember, therefore, that Hiuen 
Tsang came from this highly civilized country and his 
standards of comparison must have been high. His 
testimony about Indian conditions is thus irnportant and 
yahiabie.’ He praises the Indian people and the 
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admimstratioti. ''With resiJect to the ordinary people,’* 

I' he says, "although they are naturally iight-mincled, yet 
they are upright and honourable. In money matters 
they arc without craft, and in administering justice they 
are considerate. . . . . : . They are not deceitful or 
. treacherous in their conduct, and are faithful in their 
oaths and promises. In their rules of government there . y 
is remarkable rectitude, whilst in their behaviour there 
■ A ■ is much gentleness and sweetness. With respect to 
^ criminals or rebels, there are few in number, and only 

i occa-sionally troublesome.’’ - ^ 

He further says: "As the administration of the ^ 
t%overnment is fottnded on benign principles, the exec- 
utive is simple. ........... . .People are not subject to 

In this way taxes on. people are light - '#A':v 







forced labour. 

;f' and the personal serv.ice required of them is moderate. 
Each one keeps his own wordly goods in peace, and 
till the ground for their subsistence. Those who culti¬ 
vate the royal estates pay a sixth part of the produce 
as tribute. The merchants who engage in commerce 
come and go in carrying out their transactions, and 
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The education of the people was organized and 
began early. After the primer had been learnt, the 
boy or girl was supposed to begin the study of the five | 
Shastras at the age of seven. 'Sha.st.ras’ are now sup¬ 
posed to mean purely religious b<x>ks, but in those days 









they meant knowledge of all kinds. Thus the live 
Shasti'as were: 1. Grammar, 2. Science of arts and 
crafts, 3. Medicine, 4. Logic, 5. PhiIosop.hy. The study 
of these subjects went on in the universities and was 
usually completed at the age of thirty! I suppose not 
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ver^?’ many people cotild go on upto that age. But it 
appearsthat primary education was comparatively wide- 
spread, as all the monks and priests were the teachers 


and there was no lack of them. Hiuen Tsang w.as 




.nuch struck by the love of learning of the Indian people ^ ^ ^ 
and right through his book he refers to this. ^ 


Hiuen gives us a description of the great Kumbb 
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Mela at Prayag. When you see this again, tM 
f of hfmen Tsang’s visit to it thirteen hundred years ago, 
and remember that even then it was an old /well-? coming 
right down from the Vedic times. Gompared to this 
ancient one, of hoary lineage, our city of Allahabad 
is but of yesterday. It was founded by Akbar less than 
four hundred years ago. Far older was Prayag but 
older still is that attraction which ^ for thousands of 
years, has drawn millions year after year to the meeting- 
place of the Ganga and the Jumna. 

Fliuen Tsang tells us how Harsha, though a Bud¬ 
dhist , went to this typical Hindu festival. On his 
behalf an imperial decree invited all the poor and needy 
of the "Five Indies” to come and be his gttests at the 
mela. It was a brave invitation, even for an emperor. 
Needless to say, many came; and a hundred thousand 
ate said to have fed daily as Flarsha's guests! At this 
■:'mda every five years Harsha used to distribitte all the 
surplus of his treasury—-gold, jewellery, silk, indeed 
, everything he had. He even gave away his crown and 
rich clothing and took from his sister Rajasliri a com¬ 
mon garment which had already been worn. 

As a pious Buddhist, Harsha stopped the killing 
of animals for food. This was probably not objected 
to much by the Brahmans as they had taken ipore :^d 
more to vegetarianism since Buddha’s coming. 

There is a little tit-bit of information in Hiuen’s:' 
book which might interest you. He tells us that whent 
a person fell ill in India he immediately fasted for seven!-: 
days. Most people recovered during this fast. But is 
the illness continued, then they took medicine. Illness 
could not have been popular in those days, nor v/ould 
doctors be much in demand! 

A feature of India in those days was the 

great deference and respect shown hy rulers and mili-' 
tary men to learned and cultured people. In India 
and in China a deliberate attempt was made, and with 
great success, to give the place of honour to learning 
and culture, and not to brute force or riches, ’S , 
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Af: er spending many years in India Hiucn Tsang 
journeyed back borne, crossing again the northern mouii- 7 
tains. He was nearly drowned in the Indus and many ,; ''i;,?; 

of bis ■ valuable books were washed away. But still be^|77|■';- 
managed to take a large number of manuscripts, and the 
translation of these into Chinese kept him busy for many : 
years. He was welcomed back with great warmth by 
the Tang Emperor at Si-an*fu, audit was this emperor 
who made him write the account of his travels. 

Hiuen tells us of the Turks he met in Gentrai 
Asia—this new tribe which in later years was to go 
tvest and upset many a kingdom. He tells us of Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries all over Central Asia. Indeed, 
Buddhist monasteries were to be found in Persia, Iraq 
or Mesopotamia, Khorasan, Mosul—right up to the 
frontiers of Syria. Of the Perskin people, Hiuen tells 
us that they "care not for learning, but give themselves 
entirely to works of art. Ail they make the neigh¬ 
bouring countries value very much.”' 

W there were in those days! 

Even the journeys to the heart of Africa or the North 
or South Pole now seem feeble compared with the 
.giant journeys of old. For years they moved on and 
on, acrosimountains and deserts, and cut olT complete- 
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ly from all friends. Sometimes, perhaps, they felt a 
^ylittle home-sick, but they are much too dignilied to 7 T 
““■'say so. One of these travellers, however,, lets us have ■ 
a glimpse into his mind as, standing in a distant land, , 
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he thought of home and hungered for it. His name 
was Sung-Yun and he came to India a hundred years , 
before Hiuen Tsang. Fie was in the mountain country \ 
in Gandhara, north-west of India. ' He tells us that 
"the gentle breeze which fanned the air, the songs of 
the birds, the frees in their spring tide beauty, the 
butterflies that fluttered over the numerous flowers, all 
this caused Sung-Yun, as he gazed on tins lovely scenery 
in a distant land, to revert to home thoughts; and so 
, melancholy were his rcfiections, that he brought on a 
severe attack.of illness!” r , .. 7 ,.- 
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i, 3 . Irttiei’ cloud;’-' aj)pe'a£re'd;;:;;oa-'; 
der of India, m Baiacliistan---a Motid which 
:e?runfl^ of a mightjr storm that was breaking ^ " 
Asia, north Africa and south Europe. A ! ' 


|rdph^ had arisen in Arabia and Mohammad was 


iPlM^,; and he had preached a new region ca 

JFi^ed ■ with zeal for' their new faith, and full- 
l^odlll^ce:;; in themselves, the Arabs dashed.-scrbss 
^(tirientSj^conquering as they went. It was an axpasa^ 
jats^nd we must examine this new force which came 
jthe world and made so much diflFerencb to it. 


||§|piEl^'''befoie we consider it, we must pay 'awisit tb soui^ 
' and try to. make out whatjt was- like, 

’.The Modim Arabs reached-Bi^VKhisfam 
« iha’^ and soon after they took possession 
there they stayed and far: ^i^jothef. thraj'^’n 
there was no further Mtisibi iUTasipn of India. 
Isi® when this invasicm came it was not tdier doing:, of 
the! Arabs, but of some of the ©entral Asian, tril 
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who became converted to Iskm. , 

So we go to die south. InMie west ; and peni^^; 
diere is the Chalukyan kii^dom, largely conning 
dje khdiar^tra country, with Badami as their iCupit^ 
diiucu Tsang praises the Maharasfertans ard^ 

of fheir cou^ge. lliey are "wucl^e atidiflJ^ 
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'in the east. They grew in power and spread from sea 
to sea and then they were pushed away by the Rashtra- 
kutas. 

. ', And so big empires and kingdoms flourished in the 
south.—^sometimes balancing each other, sometimes one 
of them growing and overshadowing the others. Tinder 
the Pandyan kings Madura was a great centre of cul¬ 
ture and poets and writers of the Tamil language 
gathered there. Most of the classics of Tamil date 
from the beginning of the Christian era. The Pallavas 
also had their day of glory. They were largely respon¬ 
sible for the colonization of Malaysia. Their capital 
was Kanch.ipu.ra—the modern Gonjeevaram. 

Later, the Chola Empire grew to power and about 
:the middle of the ninth century, it dominated the south. 
It was. a sea-power and had a big navy with which it 
swept the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian sea. Its chief 
port W. 1 S Kaviripaddinam at the mouth of the Ivaveri 
river. Vijayalaya was their first great ruler. They 
went on spreading north till the Rashtrakutas suddeniy 
defeated them, but they recovered soon under Rajaraja, 
who restored the Chola fortunes. This was hear the 
end of the tenth century, just aboixt the time when 
Muslim invasions were taking place in north India. 
Rajaraja was of course little affected by what was hap¬ 
pening im the far n'orth and he c.irried on his imperial¬ 
ist ventures. He conquered Ceylon; and the Cholas 
ruled there for seventy years. His son Rajendra was 
equally aggressive and warlike. He.conquered south¬ 
ern Burma, taking his war elephants with him in his 
ships. He came to north India also a.nd defeated the 
king of Bengal. The Chola Empire thus became very 
extensive, the biggest since the days of the Guptas. But 
it did not last. R.ajendra was a great warrior but he 
appears to have been cruel and he did nothing to win 
over the States he had conquered. lie reigned from 
1013 to 1044, and after his death the Chola Empire 
broke up, many of the tributary States revolting. 

Apart from their success in war, the Cholas were 
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long famous for their sea-trade. Their fine ebtton 
goods were much sought after, and, their port, Kavi- 
ripaddinam, was a busy place with ships carrying 
merchandise coming from and going to distant places. 
There was a settlement of the Yavanas or Greeks there. 
There is mention of the Cholas even in the Mahdbhdrafa. 

I have tried to tell you as briefly as possible of 
several hundred years of South Indicn history. Probably 
vd v attempt at brevity will only confuse you. But 

we cannot afford to loose ourselves in the maze of 
different kingdoms and dynasties. We have the whole 
world to consider, and if a small part of it, even though 
> ; it may be the part where we live, took up much of our 
time,'we would .never get on with the rest. 

V But more important than the kings and their con- 

quests is the cultural and artistic record of those times, 
TirtisticalJy, there are far more remains than the north 
has to offer. Most of the northern monuments and 
buildings and sculptures were destroyed during the wars 
and .Muslim invasions. In the south they escaped even 

It is unfortunate 


is, ^'hen the ' Muslims reached tho.re. 


allfVy.that numerous beautiful monuments were destroyed in 
north. The Muslims who came there—and remem- 
her they were the Central Asians and not the Arabs-r- 
full of zeal for their religion and wanted to destroy 
But another reason'for their destruction was 
i;; 'i perhaps the use of old temples as citadels and fighting 
i; : places. Many of the temples in the south even now'' 
to resemble citadels where people can defend 
’ themselves if attacked. These temples thus served many 
purposes, apart from that of worship. They were the 
mm::' village schools, the village meeting-place, panebdya^ 
or parliament, and finally, if this became necessary, 
the village fort for defence against the enemy. Thus 
all the life of the village revolved round the temple, 
and naturally the people who must have bossed over 
everything were the temple priests and Brahmans. But 
/ ' the fact that a temple was used sometimes as a citadel 
'|r may explain why the Muslim invaders destroyed them. 
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.he died there. And he was only 32, or may be a little 


more 


when he died. 


Shankaracharya’s record is a remarkable one. Bud- 
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dhism, which had been driven south from the north, 
now almost disappears from India. Hinduism, and the 
variety of it known as Saivism, becomes dominant all 
over the country. The whole country is stirred up 
intellectually, by Shankara’s books and commentaries and 
arguments. Not only does he become the great leader 
of the Brahman class, but he seems to catch the imagi¬ 
nation of the masses. It is an unusual thing for a man 
to become a great leader chiefly because of his powerful 
intellect, and for such a person to impress himself on 
millions of people and on history. Great soldiers and 
conquerors seem to stand out in history. They become 
popular or are hated and sometimes they mould his¬ 
tory. Great religious leaders have moved millions and 
fired them with enthusiasm, but always this has been 
on the basis of faith. The emotions have been appealed 
to and have been touched* i 

It is difficult for an appeal to the mind and to 
intellect to go far. Most people unfortunately do not 
think, they feel and act according to their feelings. 
Yet Shankara^s appeal was to the mind and intellect 
and to reason. It was not just the repetition of a 
dogma contained in an old book. Whether his argu¬ 
ment yvas right or wrong is immaterial for the moment, 
What is interesting is his intellectual approach to reli¬ 
gious problems, and even more so, the success he gained 
in spite of this method of approach. This gives us a 
glimpse into the mind of the ruling classes in those days. 

It may interest you to know that among Hifidu 
pillosophers there was a man named Charvaka, who 
preached atheism, that is, who said that there was no 
God. There are many people today, especiallyc in 
Russia, who do not believe in God. We need not enter 
into that question 'here. But what is very interesting 
,is the freedom of thought and writing in India in the 
olden days. There was what is known as freedom of 
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conscience. This was not so in Europe till very recent 
times, and even now there are some disabilities. , 

Another fact which Shankara’s brief but streniious 
life brings out is the cultural unity of India. Right 
through ancient history this seems to have been acknow¬ 
ledged. Geographic illy* as you know, India is more or 
less of a unit. Politically she has often been split up, 
though occasional!]?, as we have .seen, she has almost 
been under one central authority. But right from the 
beginning, culturally she has been one, because she had 
the same background, the same tra'ditions, the same reli¬ 
gions, the same heroes and heroines, the same old 
mythology, the same learned language (Sanskrit), the 
same plapes of worship spread out all over the country, 
the same \illagQ panchdyats ^ind the same ideology and 
polity. To the average Indian the whole of india was 
a kind of punya-bhilmif a holy land, while the rest of 
the world was largely peopled by mlechchhas and bar¬ 
barians! Thus there rose a common Indian conscious¬ 
ness which triumphed over, and partly ignored, the 
political divisions of the country. Especially this was 
so as the village system of pane hay at government con-, 
tinned, whatever the changes at the top might be. 

Shankara’s choice of the four corners of India for 
his -maths or headquarters of his order of Sanydslm 
shows how he regarded India as a cultural unit. And 
the great success which met his campaign all over the 
country in a very short time also shows how intellectual 
and cultural currents travelled rapidly from one end 
of the country to another. 

Shankara preached Saivism, and this spread especial¬ 
ly in the south where many of the old temples are Saiva 
temples. In the north, during Gupta times, there was 
a great revival of Vaishnavism and Krishna-worship; 
The temples of these two branches of Elinduism are-: 
difterent from each other. , _ v 

This letter has become long enough. But I havd 
still to say much about the condition of India during 
these iniddle ages. That must wait till the next lettep*^ 
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^l^emembet my tei^ng yoii * of tlie Artha- 
>k wfit^ by Chanakya or Ka^ya, who 
minister of Cbandragupta Ma^ffya* the 
ither of Ashoka. In this book we were told all 
er of thij^ about the people and methods of 
^rnment of these days. It was imost as if a y^dbw 
which enabled m to a peep at lodia 
fourth century before Christ. Such b^ks giving 
ite details of admanistration are far more Wpful 
ejta^erated accoimts of kings and their coj|j|usst^i 
have another book which helps i*s a fittle to 
an idea of India in the middle ages.^ 

of Shukracharya. This is not so good heJ^ 

the Artbashdstra, but with tfs help aitd that of 
|i^ imedpdom other peebuots we shaU to 

en a Window to the of tenth century after 


; ; The Nftkara tells us that ‘'nni#k# e 

■■ ancestors can . the spirftfeiiWordiy of - ^a\ 
be genesated.” Thus, accortht^ to it, castej 
i(^ sh^d not be by birdi bm by Capacity. Again, 

appointments work, cha^-^ 
t j, to fee regarded—heidlier caste nor 

king wa^^ not to act upon has own opinipm 
opih^ of the majority of the jpeoi* 
more powerful th^t the kdng a^^ 
m many fibres is sti^e^^^; e^ to 


i^re all excellent rOa:®brns, good «v^ itcidj^- 
But as a matter of fact, theyil^o 
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m very far in practice. A man can rise by capacity 
and merit. But how is he to acquire the capacity and 
merit? A boy or a girl may be quite smart and may 
become a clever and efficient person if suitable education ; 
and training is given.! But if no arrangements are made C; 
for the education oi: training what is the poor boy or 
girl to do? 

In the same way what is public opinion? Whose 

opinion is to count as the opinion of the public? I^rob- 
abiy the writer of the A/riiwm did not consider the > 
large number of Shudra workers as entitled to give any ! 
opinion. They hardly counted. Public opinion was 
perhaps just the opinion of the upper and ruling clitsses. 

Still it is interesting to notice that in Indian polity 
in the middle ages, as before, autocracy or the divine , 
right of kings had no place. 

Then we are told of the king’s Council of State 
and of the high officers in charge of public works and 
parks and forests; of the organization of town and 
village life; of bridges, ferries, rest-houses, roads and— 
most important for a town or village—drains. 

The village panchdyats had full control over the - 
affairs of the village and the panches were treated with 
great respect by the king’s officens. It was the Jj'tf.'*’?" 
chdyat that distributed, lands and collected taxes and 
then paid the government tax on behalf of the yillage. 
There appears to have been a big pmichdyai or maha- 
sabhay which supervised the work of these panchdyats^, 
and could interfere if there was need for it. These 
panchdyats also had judicial powers and could act as 
judges and try people. 

Some old inscriptions from south India tell us how- ; 
the members of the panchdyats were elected, their 
qualifications and disqualifications. If any member 
did not render accounts of public funds he was disquali¬ 
fied. Another very interesting rule seems to have been, 
that near relatives of members were disqualified from 
office. How excellent if this could be enforced now 
in ail our councils and assemblies and nfiunicipalities! ! 
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pr^ttised them wholly. We find that the kings and 
rulers were far from being autocratic rulers. Their 
power was kept in check by elected panchdyafs. We 
find also that there was a fairly advanced system of 
self-government in ti e villages and towns and that there 
was little interferenc j with this by the central goverjiv; 
:ment. ' . 

But when I talk of the ideology of the |>eople, or 
self-government, what do I mean? The whole social 
structure in India was based on the caste system. In 
theory, this may not have been rigid and may have 
been open to merit or capacity, as the Ni^hdra says. 
But in reality this means very little. The ruling classes 
or castes were the Brahmans and Kshattriyas. Some- 
. times there w'^as conflict between them for mastery, more 
often they ruled jointly and accommodated each other. 
The others they kept down. Gradually as trade and com¬ 
merce increased the merchant class became rich and 
important. As it grew in importance it was given 
certain privileges and freedom to arrange the domestic 
affairs of its guilds. But even then it had no real share 
in the power of the State. As for the poor Shudras, 
they remained the bottom dogs right through. Aiicl 
even below them were others still. 

Occasionally men from the lower cartes made good. 
Shudras were even known to become kings. But this 
was a great exception. A more frequent method of 
rising in the social scale was for a whole sub-caste to 
go up a step. New tribes were often absorbed into 
Hinduism at the bottom; slowly they worked them- 
"selves up. 

You will see therefore that although there was no 
labour slavery in India as in the West, our whole social 
structure was one of gradations—one class over another. 
The millions at the bottom were exploited by and bad 
to bear the weight of all those at the top. And the 
people at the top took care to perpetuate this system 
and to keep the power for themselves by not giving 
opportunities of education or training to these poor 
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)bie bottom 0^1^16 laddei^w 
^perhaps tbe peasantry- had sojiar siy 
(fipitf'be ignored. But it is ^highly li^y that a 
Brahmans dominated th.2se panchayuts afeo- 
The old; Aty^ polity seems to contkiue hroan the 
g came to Id ha and came into 

l^yith Dravidians to the midcfie ages of which 
ire speaking. Bait there appear^ to be a progressive 
deteriMatioaa and -wealtenir^. Berhaps it was growia^ 
bl 4 i and perhaps the repeated incursions from outside 
gradtialiy wore it down. 

it might interest you to know that India was great 
in mathematics in the old days and arnnng the great 
names is that of a woman—Lhavati. It is said that it 
was Liiavati and her father, Bhaskaracharya, and per« 
haips" another man, Brahmagupta, who first evolved Ae 
deeiimal system. Algebra is also said to be of iftdlaii 
c^dgha. From India it went to Arabia and from there 
to Europe. The word Algebra is from the Arabic. 


We shall now pay a''brief visit.-, to Farther' Iiidiarf>||p^P 
the colonies and settlements of people from south India 
in Malaysia and Indo-Chma. I have already told you j 
how these settlements were diKberately organized 
arranged. They-did' not Just 'grow.,^up ' aHy-f.how||;jp|| 
There must have been frequent journeys across 
.and a sufiicient mastery over the seas, to permit 


deliberate colonization simultaneously at severer p! 

I have also told you that these colonies began 
firsthand second centuries of the Christian 
were Hindu colonies, bearing .south Indian-'Lna^^;l|P^ 
After some centuries ■ Buddhism ^ gradually 
nearly the whole of Hindu Malaysia had 
Buddhttst. ■■■' . 

■Let .us go to Indc?-CHna-i first. The eariiest'':col^^’-||^ 

^ m jMhJ ^ -4^ um. IT ^ ^ XJik ^ ^ 


was named Champa. It was in Annam. Th^e 
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find ' in the third' century '; the; -.of Pandiroang^-^i'I^S 
growing up. . ..■;Twp hundred' yearsVfatririithe 
'.pf -:Kambpja flourished. It W^.^f^:':'.P^^j^$.',;;build|^|-^^^^ 
and temples of stone. All ' over'';;^i^W,!^tfi'^^^ 
you will find mighty buildings growing; . ' 
and master builders must have been taken a 
India and they carried on the Indian traditions 
ing there- Between the diflferent Staris 



development. ■■■■"' ’■■■' vv.■ ■ ■' 

: ;r ■ The peopleliyingin these s^t^lemenots 
■ly ^a-'faring 'folk.;:"';^They or 
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crossed the seas to reach these places and all round them 
, was the sea. Sea-faring folk take to trade easily. So 
these people were traders and merc,hants, carrying their 
wares across the seas to the diiferj nt islands, to India 
in the west and to China in the t ast. The ditl'erent 
States in Malaysia were thus contro^ led largely by the 
merchant classes. Often there was conflict between 
these States and great wars and ma. sacres. Sometimes 
a Hindu State waged war against a Buddhist State. But 
the real motive for many of these wars in those days 
seems to have been trade rivalry. Just as in these days 
wars take place betv/een great Powers for markets for 
the goods they manufacture. 

For three hundred years or so, upto the 8th cen- 
tuiy, there were three different Hindu States in 
Indo-China. In the 9th century a great ruler arose—- 
Jaya-varman, who united all these and built up a great 
empire. He was probably a Buddhist. He began 
building his capital at Angkor and his successor Yaso- 
varman completed it. This Cambodian Empire lasted 
for nearly four hundred years. As empires go, it was 
supposed to be splendid and powerful. The royal city 
of Angkor Thom was known as “Angkor the Magni¬ 
ficent” all over the East. Near it was the wonderful 
temple of Angkor Vat. In the 13th century Cambodia 
was attacked on several sides. The Annamese attacked 
in the east, the local tribes in the west. And in the 
north the Shan people were driven south by Mongols, 
and finding no other w'ay of escape, they attacked 
Cambodia. The kingdom was tired out by this cons¬ 
tant fighting and defending itself. Still the city of 
Angkor continued to be one of the most splendid cities 
in the East. In 1297 a Chinese envoy, who had been 
sent to the Cambodian King, wrote a glowing descrip¬ 
tion of its wonderful buildings. 

But suddenly Angkor suffered a terrible catas¬ 
trophe. About 1300 A.C. the motith of the river 
Mekong became blocked by deposits of mud. The 
waters of the river could not flow through and they 
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backed up and flooded the eutire region round the great 
city, turning fertile fields into a great area of useless 
marsh lands. The large population of the city began 
to starve. It coulc not stay on and was forced to 
leave the city and nigrate. So 'Angkor the Magni¬ 
ficent’ was abandon d, and the jungle came and took 
possession of it, and its wonderful buildings housed wild 
animals for a whiles till the jungle reduced the palaces 
to dust and reigned unchallenged. 

The Cambodian State could not survive this catas¬ 
trophe for long. It collapsed gradually and became a 
province sometimes ruled by Siam, sometimes by 
Annam. But even now the ruins of the great temple 
of Angkor Vat teli us something of the days when a 
proud and splendid city stood near by, drawing mer¬ 
chants with their wares from distant lands, and sending 
out to other countries the fine goods that its citizens 
and artisans made. 

Across the sea, not very far from Indo-Chlnai*; 
lay the island of Sumatra. Here also the Pallavas from 
south India had established their earliest colonies in the 
first or second century after Christ. These grew gra-’; 
dually. The Malay Peninsula early became part of 
the Sumatran State and for long afterwards the his¬ 
tories of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula were closely ; 
allied. The capital of the State was the large city of 
Sri Vijaya, situated inland in the mountains of Sumatra. 
It had a port at the mouth of the Paleinbang river. 
About the fifth or sixth century Buddhism became the 
predominant religion of Sumatra. Indeed Sumatra f 
took the lead in carrying on active missionary work 
for Buddhism and ultimately succeeded in converting " 
most of Hindu Malaysia to Buddhism. This Sumatran 
empire is therefore known as the Buddhist Empire Gf 
Sri Vijaya. 

Sri Vijaya went on growing bigger and bigger till 
’ it included not only Sumatra and Malay but Borneo, 
Philippines, Celebes, half of Java, half of the island of 
Formosa (which belongs to Japan now), Ceylon, and 
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on growing. 

The British Empire today is spread oat all over 
the world and everywhere it has got sea-ports and good 
coaling stations. Gibralter, the Suez Canal (which is 
largely under British control), Aden, Colombo, Singa¬ 
pore, Plonk Kong and so on. The British have been a 
nation of traders during the last three hundred years 
and their trade and strength have depended on sea 
power. ’ They have thus required ports and coaling 
stations at convenient distances all over the world; 
The Sri Vijaya Empire was also a sea power based on 
trade. Hence you find it having ports wherever they 
,, had the smallest footing. Indeed a remarkable feature 
; of the settlements of the Sumatran State was their 
strategic Value, that is to say, they were carefully located 

■ at places where they could command the surrounding 
seas. Often they were in pairs to help each other in 
maintaining this command. : 

Thus Singapore, which is a great city now. Was 
originally a settlement of the Sumatran colonists. The 
name, as you will notice, is a typical Indian name; 
(Singhpur). The Sumatran people had another settle- 

■ ment just opposite the Straits, facing Singapore. 
Sometimes they would stretch an iron chain right across 
the Strait and so stop all ships from passing tdi they 
paid lip heavy tolls. 

So the Empire of Sri Vijaya was not unlike the 
British Empire. Of cour.se it was much smaller. But. 
it lasted longer than the British Empire is likely tof 
last! Its period of highest development was in the 
eleventh century, just about the time when the Choia 
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i-even a port in the south of China near Canton. Prob¬ 
ably it included a port in the southern tip of India 
also, facing Ceylon. You will thus see that it was a 'llll 
widespread empire, covering the i whole of Malaysia. ' (flp; 
Commerce and trade and ship-bui ding were the chief 
occupations of these Indian colonies. The Chinese and 
: Arabian writers give us long lists of ports and new 
colonies subject to the Sumatran State. These lists go 
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Empke flourislied in south India. But it long outlived 
this Chola Empire. It would be interesting to find out 
the relations between the Cholas and Sri Vijaya. Both 
were aggressive sealkring folk. Both indulged in ira^- 
perialist ventures. Both had strong navies and both 
went in for trade. ;There must have been maxiy con¬ 
tacts. Were they friendly or otherwise? I do not 
know. Perhaps the old books contain something about 
j,,:this. ' '' ■' T';'-', , . 

At the beginning of the eleventh century the 
Chinese exnperor sent a gift of a number of bronze bells 
to the Sumatran king. In return the latter sent pearls 
and ivory and Sanskrit books. There was also a letter 
inscribed on a golden plate in "Indian characters,” it is 
said. I do not know whether these characters were the 
Devmtagari or some other belonging to a Dravidian 
language of the south. Probably the language used was 
Sanskrit or Pali. ’ 

Sri Vijaya flourished for quite a long time. From 
its early beginnings about the second century to the 
fifth or sixth century when it ..turned Buddhist, and 
then, gradual and continuous growth till the eleventh 
y century. For another three hundred years it remained 
a great empire controlling the trade and commerce of 
Malaysia, it was overthrown ultimately in 1377 A.C. 
by another of the old Pallava colonies. 

I have told yolt that the Sri Vijaya Empire spread 
from Ceylon to Canton in China. It included most 
of the islands in between. But one little bit it could 
not subdue. This was the eastern part of Java which 
continued to remain an independent State and which 
also remained Hindu and refused to turn Buddhist. 
Thus western Java was under Sri Vijaya; eastern Java 
was independent. This Hindu State of East Java was 
also a commercial state and it depended for its pros¬ 
perity on trade. It must have looked with envious eyes 
on Singapore which, because of its fine position, had 
become a great trade centre. Thus there was rivalry 
between Sri Vijaya and East Java and this developed 
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into bitter enmity. From the twelfth century onwards 
the Javan State grew slowly at the expense of Sri Vijaya 
and, as i have said, in the fourteenth century, in 1377 
A.C., it defeated Sri Vijaya comj 'letely. It was a 
cruel war and there was great dei truction. Both the 
cities of Sri Vijaya and Singapo e were destroyed. 
Thus ended the second of the great empires of Malaysia 
; —the empire of Sri Vijaya—and over its ruins rose the 
third of these empires, that of Madjapahit. 

In spite of the cruelty and barbarity shovm by 
the East Javans in their war with Sri Vijaya, it appears 
that this Hindu State had attained a high degree o£l 
civilization. We still have many books of that period 
in Java. What it excelled in, however, was building, 

; and especially the building of temples. There were over 
, five hundred temples, and among these are said to be 
some of the world’s finest and most artistic specimens 
in stone architecture. Most of these great temples were 
built between the middle of the seventh and the middle 
of the tenth century, that is, betv;een 6)0 and 9)0 A.C. 
The Javanese must have brought large numbers of 
builders and master-craftsmen from India and other 
neighbouring countries to help them to build these 
mighty temples. We shall have to follow the fortunes 
of Java and Madjapahit in a .subsequent letter. 

I might mention here that both Borneo and the 
Philippines learnt the art of writing from India, through 
these early Pallava colonies. Unfortunately many of 
the old manuscripts in the Philippines were destroyed 
by the Spaniards. 

Remember also that the Arabs had their colonies 
all over these islands from the early days, long before 
Islam. They were great traders and where trade Was, 
the Arabs went. 
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\ ■■ I, fipei often enough that I am . not, at 

‘' ^wdc for you through the maze of j^St history* | 
ItWtimyseM.-, can I guide you aright? >i I 

agam I think that perhaps I might be of a lirtle^f 
, ^ so i continue these letters* To me 

tfey .are of great help. As I write them and thip^ J 
■ybu,;:ihy- dear,;. - 1' ■ forget that tlie temperatusre in 
, > shado and where I sit is 112 degrees and the hot 

I forget even sometinKS that I 
tht'District Jail, of BareiHy. 

;; ; ;'.My..iast l^ter c^ried you right'up to'■the' 'e'nd-'''i^i-‘t^^^^^^^ 

' :dae:iourteenth'century.: in'M And yet ih^tia!i^'0!f'|| 

India we have hot gone beyond King Ehusha^ titne^' Sl^jfl^ 


the seventh century; and in Europe we have stiU 

time .'jn malffi up.It is'vety. difficult to keep;/itQ,;thh/^^vla^^ 
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aaiae time scale everywhere, I try to do so but s6h^|; 

. .. ■ tinies, as in the case of, An^feer and. Sri Vijbyaj; ' 

■ " . 'ahead, a few hun<h:(^:.:.:y€^, isp t^^^ I could 
theirstory. But rEmeBabfit-^|at''^diile>i|the;Gai^ 
,;;:'.;::l^hjih^,' and the Sri Vijay;i;:®hpire/A^ 

F.asf . ah manner of changed" were tartcffl^.''pla<^'.,'h» 

■ "''^d ih. China and. in Europe. 
letter contains, in a few pag«f, the histoiy^^f a thou^n® ;J.v^ 
years of Indo-China and Malaysia. These ^cbnn^'i<?s ; ■ ? I 

cut offi from the mdhi currents of Aaatic ahd ' 

hktory and tlsrefore little atttnition is paid 
But theirs is a rich and loM|^tcffy--^ 
rnent, in tradtj in art, in architecture especkdly— 

;is well worthy of study. To Indians tlair Story 
of particular interest, for they were almost 
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of India; men and women from India, crossing the 
eastern seas and carrying with them Indian culture and 
civilization and art and religion. ; 

So, although we have gone oH ahead in Malaysia, 
we are really still in the seventh?; century. We have 
still to go Arabia and consider thi coming of Islam 
and the great changes that this brought in Europe and 
Asia. And we have to follow the course of events in 
.Europe.'o ' . 

Let us have another look at Europe and let us go 
back a little. You will remember that Constantine, 
the Roman Emperor, founded the city of Constanti¬ 
nople, where Byzantium was, on the banks of the 
Bosphorus. To this city, the New Rome, he took the 
capital of the Empire from the old Rome. Soon after 
tlie Roman Empire split up into two, the Western with 
,?'iR.ome for its capital and the Eastern Emiaire with its 
seat at Constantinople. The Eastern Empire had great 
, difficulties and many enemies. And yet strange to say 
it managed to carry on century after century, for 
eleven hundred years, till the Turks put an end to it. 

The Western Empire had no such existence. In 
spite of the great prestige of the Roman name and the 
imperial city of Rome, which had for so long domin-| 
ated the western world, it collapsed with remarkable 
rapidity. It coukl not withstand the attacks of any of 
the northern tribes. Alaric, the Goth, marched down 
into Italy and captured Rome in 410 A.C. Later 
came the Vandals, who also sacked Rome. The Vandals 
were a Germanic people W'ho had crossed France and 
Spain, and entering Africa had established a kingdom 
on the ruins of Carthage. From old Carthage they 
.crossed the seas and captured Rome. It seems almost 
a belated revenge for the Roman victory in the Punic 

.W 

About this time the,^,|^uns, who had Originally come'; 
from Central Asia or Mongolia, became powerfaili. 
These people were nomads. They had settled down east 
Ttof the Danube river and north and west of the Eastern 
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Roman Empire, Under Attila, their leader* they bo 
came very aggressive and the Constantinople govern- 
.ment and emperor J^ived in continuous terror o£ them. 

I Attila bullied them and made them pay large sums of 
I money to him. Ha jing humiliated the Eastern Empire 
. I sufficiently, Attila decided to attack the Western 
I Empire. He invaded Gaul and destroyed many towns 
i in southern France The imperial forces were no 
match for him, but the Germanic tribes, the “bar¬ 
barians” of the Romans, were frightened at this Hun 
invasion. And so the Franks and Goths joined the 
imperial army and together they fought the Huns uiir 
; der Attila at a great battle at Troyes. Over a hundred 
and fifty thousand people are said to have been killed 
at this battle. But Attila was defeated and the Mon-! 
golian Huns repulsed. This was in 45iA.C. But: 
Attila, though defeated, was full of fight. He v/ont 
down to Italy and burnt and looted many towns in th# 

, north. He died soon after, but he left an enduring 
* reputatioivfor cruelty and ruthlessness. Attila the Hun 
is even today almost the embodiment of ruthless destruc¬ 
tion. The Huns quietened down after his death. They 
settled down and got mixed up with many other popu¬ 
lations. You may remember that it was roughly about 
this time that the White Huns were in India. 

Forty years later a Goth, Theodoric, became King 
of Rome, and that was almost the final end of the 
, Western Empire. A successful attemjit was made a 
^ little later by an Eastern Emperor, Justinian, to include 
Italy in his empire. Fie conquered both Italy and 
Sicily. But they broke away soon enough, axid the 
Eastern Empire had enough to do to protect itself. 

Is it not strange that Imperial Rome and her empire 
should have collapsed so quickly and so easily before 
almost every tribe that chose to attack it? One would 
think that Rome had gone to pieces, or that it was 
just a hollow shell. Probably this would be correct, . 
The strength of Rome for a lengthy period lay in her 
prestige. Fier past history had led other peoples to 
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think of her as the leader of the world and they treat¬ 
ed her with respect and almost with superstitious fear. 
So Rofne continued, outwardly as a powerful mistress 
of an empire but in reality with no strength behind 
her. There was outward calm, ar tl there were crowds 
in her theatres and stadiums and market-places. But 
inevitably she was heading for collapse. Not merely 
because she was weak, but because she had built up a 
rich man’s civilization on the misery and slavery of the 
masses, I told you,, in one of my letters, of the revolts 
and insurrections of the poor; also of a great slaves’ 
revolt which was ruthlessly put down. These revolts 
show us how rotten W'^as the social structure of Rome. 
It was going to pieces of itself. The coming of the 
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laorthern tribes—the Goths and the others—helped this 
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process, and therefore they met with little opposition. 
The Roman peasant was fed up with his miserable lot. 
He welcomed any change. As for the poor labourer 
and the slave, he was far worse off. 

With the end of the Western Roman Empire we 
see the new peoples of the West coming to the front— 
the Goths and Franks and others whose names I shall 
iiot trouble you with. These peoples are the ancestors 
of the Western Europeans of today—^the Germans, 
French, etc. Slowly we see these countries taking shape 
in Europe. At the same time we find a very .low type 
of civilization. The end of Imperial Rome had also 
been the end of the pomp and luxury or and 

: the superficial civilization which had dragged on in 
Rome vanished almost in a day. Its rcKjts had long laeen 
sSapped. Thus W4 see actually one of the strange in¬ 
stances when humanity visibly goes back. Wr have this 
irt‘India, in Egypt, in China, in Greece and Rome and 
elsewhere. After having laboriously gathered know¬ 
ledge and experience and built up a culture and ,civili¬ 
sation, there is a stop. And not only a stop, bnt a 
going back. A veil seems to be cast over the past, and 
though we have occasional glimpses of it, the mountain 
of knowledge and experience has to be climbed afresh. 
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Perhaps each time one goes a little higher and makes 
the next ascent easier. Just as expedition after expe¬ 
dition goes up Mount Everest. Each subsequent 
expedition goes nea ier to the summit, and, may be, 
the highest peak will be conquered before long. 

So we End dar :ness in Europe. The Dark Ages 
begin and life becoines rude and crude, and there is 
almost no education', and fighting seems to be the only 
occupation or amusement. The days of Socrates and 
Plato seem very far ofiF indeed. 

So much for the West. Let us look at the Eastern 
Empire also. Constantine, you will remember, made 
Christianity the official religion. One of his successors, 
the Emperor Julian, refused to accept Christianity. 
He wanted to go back to the worship of the old gods 
and goddesses. But he could not succeed. The old 
gods had had their day, and Christianity was too power¬ 
ful for them. Julian was called Julian the Apostate 
by the Christians and that is the title by which he is 
known in history. , 

Soon after Julian came another emperor who was 
very unlike him. His name was Theodosius, and he is 
called the Great, I suppose because he was great in 
destroying the old temples and the old statues of the 
gods and go<idesses. He was not only strong against 
those who w'ere not Christians; he was equally aggres¬ 
sive against Christians who were not orthodox according 
to his way of thinking. He W'anted to tolerate no opin¬ 
ion or religion of which he did not approve. Theodosias 
for a short while joined the Eastern and Western 
Empires and was emperor of both. This was in 392 
A.C. before the barbarian invasions of Rome. 

I- 

Christianity'^ continued to spread. Its troubles w^re 
not against non-Christians. All the fighting wa?; done 
by Christian sects against each other. The amount of 
intolefJinee shown by them is amazing. All over north 
Africa and west Asia, as well as in Europe, there 
were many battle-grounds where Christians sought to 
convince their brother Christians of the true faith by 





'^early days. So they were and learning 

suffered, and so also many forms of art. 

But Christianitv did something also to preserve 
learning and art. L ke the Buddhist monaster¬ 

ies were founded and spread rapidly. In these monas¬ 
teries sometimes the old learning found a home. And 
here also the beginriings of a new art were laid down 
which was to bosi.jm forth in all its beauty many 
centuries later. These monks just managed to keep the 
lamp of learning and art burning dimly. It was a 
iV service they rendered by preventing it from going out.,; 
But the light was confined to a narrow place; outside 
there was general darkness. 

In these early days of Christianity there v-^as an¬ 
other strange tendency. Many people, fired by reli¬ 
gious zeal, retired into the deserts and out of the way 
places, far from the haunts of man, and lived in a 
wild state there. They tortured themselves and did 
not wash at all and generally tried to bear as much 
pain as possible. Thi.s was especially so in Egypt where 
many such hermits lived in the desert. Their idea 
seems to have been that the more they suffered and the I 
less they washed the holier they became. One of these' 
hermits sat on the top of a column for many years! 
These hermits gradually ceased to exist, hut for long 
many devout Christians believed that to enjoy any- i 
thing was almost a sin. This idea of suffering coloured.; 
I the Christian mentality. There is not much of it in 
j-Europe today! Indeed everybody there seems bent on 
jjmadly rushing about and in having what is called a 
feslCiiSSf* rushing often ends in weariness-; 

and ennui and not in the good time! 

But in India we see sometimes even today people 
behaving to some extent as the Christian hermits did 
in Egypt. *1 hey hold up one arm till it dries up 
and atrophies, or .sit on spikes or do so many other 
absurd and foolish things. Some do it, I suppose, just 
to impose on ignorant people to get money out of 
them. Some perhaps because they feel that they 
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more holy thereby! As if it can eyar be= 

, '.yoBr body unfit.for.ar^ deceht^ac'tavB^i'j;-':'' 


i am riOToi^ded of a stcw^^ o| Buddha, for % 
again I go to our old friend Hiurn Tsang. A young 
t fh f-i ple of his was doing penance. ;. Budi&a asked liim: 
**You, dear youth, when living ai» a layman, did ycm 
know how to play the flute?” He said: 


*I knew.’ 


'"Well, thenj” said Buddha, *'I will . draw a comparison 


derived frcan this. The cords being too tight, then 
the were 'not in cadence; when they were too 

" had neither harmony nor charm; 

,,, J| ilirben not tight and not slsKik, then the sound were 
*'So also,” Buddlia continued, "in rcg^d 
body. If it is harshly treated, it beconaes wearied 
m Is listless; if it is too softly treated then 
lili^ngs are pampered and the will is weakened.” 





We have'vComicJewd'^'the 
ahd the ups and downs of many kmgi#ms and 
But Arabia has not come into our stoicy yet, 
a country which .sent out mariners and traders^^ 
tant partir of :: the ■arorld. Look at the map. To th^^^ 
west i$ Egypt; to the north Syria and Iraq, and a 
; to the east of this Persia-; a little further to the 
’^.ypesL is Asia Minor and Constantinople. Greece if :nb<i.v;|j|; 
far; ’ and IncBd; aho is just across the sea on the other ; ?. f f % 
side. Except for China and the Par East, Acabtf ^ 

very centraHy situated so far as the old civihzatioiiif ^ 

concerned. Great eities rose on the Tigris and ^ 

faites m Iraq,; Alexandria in Egypt; Dsmaascus hi Syria?' 

' ^ Minor. T^ Arab was a traveller‘and 

a tracer and he must have gone to these cities frequ^dy ’ 
encash. But still Arabia plays no notable part hf 
^ There does not s^ePi to be as high a degree qf j>, fps 

^i/niydhSition diere as'in ■neigtSowring countries. . It; nei* 

■ ■ ...ther attampted' to conquer other, it-ijp;J:® 

>',ea^. to'subdue it. '' 

■' ■■■ ■ It is, a desert comuary; . apd' '(S^r.ts, 

■ faa^d hard pedple ^vdiodove'their‘frbfiidpjp'^'fhd> 9 re‘'^n^^ 
f easfly subdued. It was not a ri(^ , country and theru 

^ it to attract for^n c^querors ^^d 

- ; p&ialt^, T^re were just t yp Uttle towns--^h1^^ arid 
V,-. Yet^bTi^l't^ r'.'For.:-the,-rest ^ til'll'; were dwaBti^ 

ly Bedouins of Badduf^-the eli^? of des 
:'';^heh:'<x)nstapt,rioBip;^^ wet^'th^-.^fdlrcamr’*- 
T*wieir Beautiful horsiw; arid eveU the a^yvas, a valu 
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faitliful friend for its remarkabie poY^ers of endurance. 
To be compared to the donkey or the ass was a com- 
''piiment and not a term of reproach; as in other countries. 
For life is hard in a desert country and strength and 
endurance are even more preciou' qualities there than 
elsewhere. 

They were proud and sensitive, these men of the 
,; desert, and quarrelsome. They lived in their clans and 
' their families and quarrelled with other clans and fami¬ 
lies. Once a year they made peace with each other 
and journeyed to Mecca on pilgrimage to their many 
' gods whose images were kept there. Above all, they 
■worshipped a huge black stone-—the Kaaba. 

It was a nomadic and patriarchal life—the kind of 
life led by the primitive tribes in Central Asia or else¬ 
where, before they settled down to city life and civiliza¬ 
tion. The great empires which rose round Arabia often 
included Arabia in their dominions, but this was more 
nominal than real. It was no easy matter to .subdue 
or govern nomadic desert tribes. 

■ v Once, as you might perhaps remember, a little 
Arab State rose in Palmyra in Syria and it had its brief 
period of glory in the third century after Christ. But 
even this was outside Arabia proper. So the Bedouins 
lived their desert lives, generation after generation, and 
Arab ships went out to trade, and Arabia went on with 
little change- Some people became Christians and some 
became Jews but mostly they remained worshippers of 
the 360 idols and the Black Stone in Mecca. 

It is stradge that this Arab race, which for long , 
ages had lived a sleepy existence, apparently cut off from 
what was happening elsewhere, should suddenly wake 
up, and show such tremendous energy as to startle and 
Upset the world. The story of the Arabs, and of how 
they spread rapidly over Asia, Europe and Africa, and 
of the high culture and civilization which they deve¬ 
loped, is one of the wonders of history. 

Islam was the new force or idea which woke 
the Arabs and filled them v/ith self-confidence and 
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into some promlnenGe. Trying to learn something from 
Rome, they were really building up an entirely new 
type of civilization. But this was iust the beginning of 
it and there-Was little of it visible. Thus the old had 
gone and the new had not taken its place; so there was 
darkness in Europe. At the eastern end of it, it is true, 
there was the Eastern Roman Empire which still flour¬ 
ished. The city of ConstantinopR was even then a 
great and splendid city—the greatest in Europe. Games 
and circuses took place in its amphitheatres and there 
was a great deal of pomp and show. But still the 
Empire was weakening. There were continuous wars 
with the Sassanids of Persia. Khusrau the Second of 
Persia had indeed taken away from Constantinople part 
of its dominions. Khusrau even claimed a nominal 
over-lordship over Arabia. Khusrau also conquered 
Egypt and went right up to Constantinople, but was 
then defeated by Pieraciius the Greek Emperor there. 
Later, Khusrau was murdered by his own son Kavadh. 

So you will notice that both Europe in the west 
and Persia in the east vrere in a bad way. Add to this 
the quarrels of the Christian sects which had no end. 
A very corrupted and quarrelsome Christianity flour¬ 
ished in the West as well as in Africa. In Persia, the 
Zoroastrian religion was part of the State and was 
.forced on the people. So the average person in Europe 
, or Africa or Persia was fed up with the existing religion. 
Just about this time, early in the seventh century, great 
plagqes swept all dver Europe killing millions of people. 

In India, Harsha-Vardhana ruled and Eliuen Tsang 
paid his visit about this time. During Harsha’s reign 
India was a strong power, but. soon after north India 
grew divided and weak. Further east in China the great 
Tang dynasty had just begun its career. In 627 A.C. 
Tai Tsung, one of their greatest emperors, came to the 
throhe and during his time the Chinese Empire extend-, 
ied right up to the Caspian Sea in the west. Most of 
the countries of Central Asia acknowledged his suzer¬ 
ainty and paid tribute to him. Probably tjiere was no 
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empire. 

This was the state of the Asiatic and European 
world when Islam was born. China was strong and 
powerful, but it was far; India was strong enough for 
|||^p,Va period at least, but we shall see that there was lio con-- 
' f with India for .'a long time to come; Europe and 
}iliilrSil'A.frica were weak ahd exhausted. 

Within seven years from the flight, Mohammad 
returned to Mecca as its master. Even before this he, 
sent out from Medina summons to the kings and rulers 
of the world to acknov/-ledge the one God and his 
Prophet. Heracliu.s, the Constantinople Emperor, got it 
as he was still engaged in his campaign against the Per*- 
sians in Syria; the Persian King got it; and it is said 
even Tai-Tsung got it in China. They must have 
wondered, these kings and rulers, who this unknown 
person was who dared to command them! From the 
sending of these messages we can form some idea of the 
supreme confidence in himself and his mission w hich 
Mohammad must have had. And this confidence and 
faith he inanaged to give to his people, and with this 
to inspire them and console them, this desert people of 
no great consequence managed to conquer half the 
known world. ; ; 

L. Confidence and. faith in themselves was a greai 
llthing. Islam also gave them a message of brotherhood 
—of equality of all those who were Muslims. A measure 
of* democracy was thus placed before fdiie people. Com- 
pared to the corrupted Christianity of the day, this 
message of brotherhood must have had a great appeal, 
not only for the Axabs, but also for the inhabitants of 
many countries where they went. , 

' ^ Mohammad died in 632 A.C., ten years after the 
lie had succeeded in making a nation out of the 
many warring tribes of Arabia and in firing them with 
enthusiasm for a cause. He was succeeded by Abu Bakr, 
a n.)ember of his family, as Khalifa or Caliph or chief. 
This succession used to be by a kind of informal elec-. 
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and Odur w^e'-great; 

yUlli^iQrt of Arabian:'.. . ^»jL;,'''.’'|slaDak:greatness. As 

botb resows heads pioiitical 
and 'Pope in one.--.;;;-!!!?; spite;' of. th^'' high 
p<^|ioa;!and the growing power of the^ State, they stuck 
simplicity of their ways and refused to counten- 
%|Eic:e luxury and pomp. The democracy of Islam was a 
(living thing for them. But their own ofiScers and emits 
^Opk to sHfes and luxury sooji enough, and many stories 
ah® toid of Abu Bakr and Oir^ rebuMng and punish- 
hig these oflRcers and even weeping at this extravagance. 
iFhiey felt that their strength lay , in their dmple and 
h^d living and if they took to the luxury of the Persian 
J>r CiSi^antmople courts, the, Arabs vsTouid be corrupted 
' '^d-sjVould fall. . 

Even in these short dozen years, daring which 
Abu Bakr and Omar ruled, the Arabs defeated both 
the Eastern Roman Empire and the Sassanid King of 
Persia- Jerusalem, the holy city of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, was occupied by the Arabs, and the wh©^ of 
Syria and Iraq and ii^sia becaihe part of t^ new 
Arabian Empire. 




':TH£ 

Like idbe fotiridSars of some otHe^ religioiSi^l 
ad was a rebel against many of tHis exigcil 


rebid" ;ngainst^' many ■ of. i'thie ■■exisEibgf 
customs. The;':rel%idn he preached,; 
and directaiEss and its flavour pf demoera^ 
ty, appealed to the t^ssi^ in the neigW&ourihg coiiiht|M|^* 
They had been ground down long enough by autGCt^]^K 
kings and equally autoeratic and domineering 
The*'^ WM’e tired of tlie. old-order and were..'rif^v;_^^|w| 
..change.' .Islam offered them this- change' and. 

:.weicGine . change, for it bettered them ■ in' 
and put an end to many old abuses. Islanf ■■:'■ 
bring any ^eat social rwdkition in its 
m^ht have put an end to a large extent to 
'.fatidn of the ma^. But it 'did lessen tlm..'e3^I#^^|||'|j 
so far as the Mushms were concerned ai^ madfe;^ 
■feel ': 'titit they, bdonged ■ to one.', great .hrotnOThoaii^';;; y 

-the Arabs marched 'from ;co,iiqaest.. to ':cqp^qi^^|| 
'Csfeenbiiough they won witlK)m^;^fightin.g. :' 

W^ fsr^k and his own people 
tyrenty^-^ years of the death of ^ Irophetji 
■;'Afid3<r: comiuemd .'t^^ of 'iB^iiil^ii'^and 

AroaB^hia and a bit of Central Aria dh 

i^'gypjp:::'ftid'a.bit lof ■■'■.TiQrtii Af^i€2l..■■i<m^■t$e'■■■.werii■.;■■i:'';:■E^ ,' 

o-IIb^ 'spth the;^iRi||iri^.;.ease, 'as Egypf 

' ^'€xph>kation- xy£ 1 


'binnt. tile ■ ff^our'libf 
^.';;ri'';ripi^r believed to ■be".' 


heweveri. . that 
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^ Theodosias of Consf;antinople, about whom I have told 
you something already, was guilty of this destruction, 
or part of it. A part of the library was destroyed long 
before, during a siege at the time of Julius Cajsar. 

' Theodosius did not approve of old pagan Greek books 
dealing with the old Greek mythologies and philosophies. 
He was much too devout a Christian. It is said that 
he used these books to heat his baths with! 

The Arabs went on advancing both in the east 
and the west. In the east, Herat and Kabul and Balkh 
fell, and they reached the Indus river and Sindh. But 
beyond this they did not go into India, and for several 
hundred years their relations with the Indian rulers were 
of the friendliest. In the west they marched on and 
on. It is said that their general Okba went right across 
north Africa till he reached the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
western coast of what is known as Morocco now. He 
was rather disappointed at this obstacle, and he rode as 
far as he could into the sea and then expressed his sorrow 
to the Almighty that there was no more land in that 
direction for him to conquer in His name! 

V- • From Morocco and Africa, the Arabs crossed the 
narrow seas into Spain and Europe—the Pillars of 
Hercules as these narrow straits were called by the old 
Greeks. The Arab general who crossed into Europe 
landed at Gibralter, and this name itself is a reminder 
of him. His name was Tariq and Gibralter is really 
Jabal-ut-Tariq, the rock of Tariq. 

Spain was conquered rapidly and the Arabs then 
poured into south France. So, in about a hundred years 
from the death of Mohammad, the Arab Empire spread * 
from the south of France and Spain right across north 
Africa,to Suez, and across Arabia and Persia and Central 
Asia to the borders of Mongolia. India was out of it 
except for Sindh. Europe was being attacked by the ' 
Arabs from two sides—directly at Constantinople, and - 
in France, w Africa. The Arabs in the south of France ' 
were small in numbers and they were very far from tlibir 
homeland. They , could not get much help from Arabia. . - 
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Besides, Arabia was busy conquering Central Asia. But 
stili these Arabs in France frightened the people of 



' western Europe and,■ a great coalition was fo.r.med to 
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:.fight them. Charles Martel was the leader of this co¬ 
alition and in 732 A.C. he defeated them at the battle 
of Tours in France. This defeat saved Europe from 
the Arabs. "On the plains of Tours,” a historian has 
said, "the Arabs lost the empire of the world when 
jalmost in their grasp. ’ There can be no doubt that if 
the Arabs had won at Tours, European history would, 
have been tremendously changed. There was no one 
else to stop them in Europe and they could have inarch- ; 
ed right across to Constantinople and put ah end to 
the Eastern Roman Empire and the other States on the 
way. Instead of Christianity, Islam would then have 
become the religion of Europe, and all manner of other 
changes might have taken place! But this is just a 
flight of imagination. As it happened, the Arabs were 
stopped in France. For many hundreds of years after¬ 
wards, however, they remained and ruled in Spain. 

From Spain to Mongolia the Arabs triumphed, and 
these nomads^ from the deserts became the proud rulers 
of a mighty empire. Saracens, they were called, per¬ 
haps frona Sahrd and nashm meming dwellers—-the 
dwellers of the desert. But the dwellers of the desert 
took soon enough to luxury and city life, and palaces 
grew up in their cities. In spite of their triumphs in 
distant countries, they could not get rid of their old 
habit of quarrelling amongst themselves. Of course, 
there was something worth quarrelling about jnow, for 
the headship of Arabia meant the control of a great 
empke. So there were frequent quarrels for the place 
of the Khalifa. There were petty quarrels, family 
quarrels, leading to civil war. These quarrels resulted 
in a big division in Islam and two sects were formed— 
the Sunnis and Sliiahs—-which still exist. : 

Trouble came soon after the regimes of the first 
two great Klialifas—^.Abu Bakr and Omar. Ali, the 
husband of Fatima, who was the daughter of Moham- 
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^mad, was Khalifa for a short while. But there was 
continuous conflict. Ali was murdered, and some time 
later his son Hussain, with his fapaily, was massacred 
in the plain of Karbala. It is this tragedy of Karbala 
that is mourned year after year in the month of 
Molwrram by the .Moslems, and especially the Shiahs. 

The Khalifa now becomes an at solute king. There 
is nothing of democracy or electiun left about him. 
He was just like any other absolute monarch of his day. 
In theory he continued to be the religious head also, 
the Commander of the Faithful. But some of these 
rulers actually insulted Islam of which they were sup¬ 
posed to be the chief protectors. One of them turned 
the public mosque in Medina into a stable. ; 

For about a hundred years the Khalifas belonged 
to a branch of Mohammad’s family, known as the 
Ommayades. Damascus was made their capital, and 
this old city became very beautiful with its palaces, 
mosques, fountains and kiosks. Tlie water supply of 
Damascus was famous. During this period the Arabs 
developed a special style of architecture which has 
come to be known as Saracenic architecture. There was 
not much of ornamentation in this. It is simple and 
imposing and beautiful. The idea behind this architec¬ 
ture Was the graceful palm of Arabia and Syria. The 
arches and the pillars and the minarets and domes 
remi,nd one of the arching and doming of palm groves. 

This architecture came to India also, but here it 
was induenced by Indian ideas and a mixed style was 
evolved. Some of the finest examples of Saracenic 
architecture are still in Spain. 

Wealth and empire brought luxury and the games 
and arts of luxury. Horse-racing was a very favour¬ 
ite amusement of the Arabs. So also was polo and 
hunting and chess. There was quite a fashionable craze 
for music and especially singing, and the capital was 
full of singers with their trains and hangers-on. 

Another great bxit very unfortunate change gra¬ 
dually took place. This was in the position of women. 
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^moiig the Arabs women did not observe any purdah. 
They were not secluded and hidden away. They moved 
about in public, wenu to mosques and lectures, and even 
delivered lectures. But success made the Arabs imitate 
more and more the customs of the two old empires on 
either side of them—the Eastern Roman and the Persian. 
They had defeated die former and put an end to the 
latter, but they themselves succumbed to many an evil 
•' habit of these empires. It is said that it was due 
especially to the influence of Constantinople and Persia 
that the seclusion of women began among the Arabs. 
Gradually the harem system begins and men and women 
. ; meet each ot^^ less and less socially. Unhappily this 

Bt'jl seclusion of women became a feature of Islamic society 
i t'Mlan^ India also learnt it from them when the Muslims 
, ! came he^^^ It amazes me to think that some people 

, . i;, put up with this barbarity still. Whenever I think of 
women in pttrdah, cut olf from the outside world, 
^ invariably think of a prison or a zoo! How can a 
! w' ' §0 ahead if half of its population is kept hidden 

1^1' away in a kind of prison? Tear the purdah^ and;,let. 
each one of us see the light of day! . 

Fortunately, India is rapidly tearing the 
Even Moslem society has largely rid itself of this ter¬ 
rible burden. In Turkey, Kamai Pasha has put an end 
.j,,,,,,,, to it completely; in Egypt it is going fast. 

One thing more and I shall finish this letter. Th^; 
Arabs, especially at the beginning of their awakening, 
were full of epthusivism for their faith. Yet they were 
a tolerant people and there are numerous instances of 
this toleration in religion. In Jerusalem the Khalifa 
Omar made a point of it. In Spain there was a large 
Christian population which had the fullest liberty of 
conscience. In India, the Arabs never I'uled except in 
Sindh, but there were frequent contacts and the rela¬ 
tions were friendly. Indeed, the most noticeable thing 
about this period of history is rhe contrast between the 
toieration of the Muslim Arab and the intolerance of 
the Christian in Europe. 
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pfrI'I'.'i; ;.'''For nearly’ a hundred years, as I told : you ■■thy: ■£ 

|:(|^( le^f, the Caliphs belonged to the Omn^ySde 
i of the Prophet Mohammad’s family. , 

Ppiji^^i^bin Damascus, and during their rule-the Muslko/''' ' 
took the standard of Mam far and wide. > 'While 
liil'Af abs conquered in distant lands, they quarrelled at 
f^htwie and there was frequent citil war. Ultiniitely 
£■■ n thsif/Ommeyades. were overthrown by Another branch of 
gV|)|rMohammad’s family, descended from his uncle Abbasi 


Itli^d hence called the AbbMdes. The Abbasides cahie 


of the crmkies of the Ommeyades, but they^ 


them in cruelty and massacre aftervic- 
won. They hunted ouf all;'the 
find and killed them m a barb^mus way 
i y V was the beginning in 750 A.C. of the long 
of the Abbaside Caliphs. It was not a very happy 
beginning, and yet the-Abbaside perioAis 
f^.;f;||^,ity;:bri^t enough period in Arab history. But. there 
great- cha.nges, now from the days of the Gm- ' 
The civil war in .Arabia shook up the whole 
E the Arab Empire. The Abbasides won at home,«but 
B^ifi hti far S Arab governor was an Ommeyade and 

Ijl Refused ^ the Abbaside Caliph. North 

Africa, or the viceroyalty of Drikia as it was called, also 

less independent soon after. And ' 
and'indeed went so far as to pro- 




biip I Another Caliph. Egypt was near enough td be 
and forced to submit, and this was done horn 
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time to time. But Ifrikia was not interfered with, 
and as for Spain it was much too far for any action. 
So we see that the j^rab Empire split up on the acces~ 
sion of the Abbasides. The Caliph was no longer the 
head of the whole Moslem world, he was not now the 
Commander of all the Faithful. Islam was no longer 
united, and the Arabs in Spain and the Abbasides dis- 
liked each other so much that each often welcomed 
the misfortunes of the other. 

In spite of all this, the Abbaside Caliphs v/ere great 
sovereigns and their empire was a great empire, as 
empires go. The old faith and energy which conquered 
mountains and spread like a prairie fire was no more 
in evidence. There was no simplicity and little of de-r 
mocracy left, and. the Commander of the-Faithful was- 
little different from the Persian King of Kings, who 
had been defeated by the earlier Arabs, or the Cons-- 
taatinople Emperor. In the Arabs of the time of 
Mohammad the Prophet, there was a strange life and 
strength which was very different fron'i the strength,, 
of kings’ armies. They stood out in the world of their 
time and armies and princes crumpled up before their 
irres,lstible march. The masses ‘were weary of these 
princes and the Arabs seemed to bring the promise of , 
change for the better and of social revolution to them. 

All this was changed now. The men of the desert 
lived in palaces now, and instead, of dates had the most 
gorgeous foods. They were comfortable enough, so 
why bother about change and social revolution? They 
tried to rival the old empires in splendour and they 
got many an evil custom of theirs. One of these, as 
I told you, was the seclusion of women. 

The capital now went from Damascus to Baghdad 
in Iraq. This change of capital itself v/as significant, 
for Baghdad used to be the summer retreat of the 
Persian King. And Baghdad was further away from 
Europe than. Damascus; Henceforth the Abbasides 
looked more towards Asia than to Europe. There 
were to be still many attempts to capture Constanti- 
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ntople, and there were many wars with £uropeai|M| 
nations- But most of these wars were defensive. Th^^! 
days of conquest seem to have ended and the Ab-5 
baside Caliplis tried to consolidate such of the empire 
as was left to them. This was great enough even with- 
out Spain and Africa. 

Baghdad! Do you not r member it? And 
Harunal-Rashid and Shaherazade and the wonderful 
stories contained in the Arahian Nights} The city 
that now grew up under the Abbaside Caliphs was the 
city of the was a vast city of 

palaces and public oificers and schools and colleges, and 
great shops, and parks and gardens. The merchants 
carried on a vast trade vtith the East and West. 
Crowds of government officials kept in continuous 
touch with the distant parts of the empire. Govern¬ 
ment becoming more and more complicated, was 
divided up into many departments. An efficient postal 
system connected all the corners of the empire to thd; 
capital. Hospitals abounded. Visitors came to Bagh¬ 
dad from all over the world, especially there came 
learned meii and students and artists, for it was known 
that the Caliph welcomed ail who were learned or who 
were skilful in. the arts. 

The Caliph himself lived in great luxury surround¬ 
ed by slaves, and his womenfolk had taken to the harem. 
The Abbaside Empire was at the height of its out¬ 
ward glory during the reign of Harunal-Rashid from 
i 786 to 809 A.C. Embassies came to Elarun from the 
Emperor of China and Emperor Charlemagne in the 
West. Baghdad and the Abbaside dominions were far 
in advance of the Europe of those days, except fpr Arab 
Spain, in .di the arts of government, in trade, and in the 
development of learning. 

j The Abbaside period is especially interesting for us ; 
[because of the new interest in science which it started. 
Science, as you know, is a very big thing in the modern 
world. We owe such a lot to science. Science does not 
^ s.imply sit do wn and pray for things to happm. It is 
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r licunoiis to fi.nd out why tilings happen. It experiments 
a!nd tries again and again, and sometimes fails and some- 
.||?times succeeds—and''so bit by bit it adds to human 
knowledge. The modern world of ouz's is very different' 
from the ancient world or the Middle Ages. This great 
difference is largely due to science. The modern world 
ha.s been made by sc ience. 

i Among the ancients we do not find t^e scientific 
method in Egypt or China or India. We find just a 
bit of it in old Greece. In Rome again it is absent. , But? 
the Arabs had this scientific spirit of enquiry and so 
they may be considered the fathers of modern sciencer 
In some subjects, like medicine and mathematics, they 
learnt much from India. Indian scholars and mathe¬ 
maticians came in large numbers to Baghdad. Many 
^ Arab students went to Takshashila in north India, which 
was still z great universfity, specializing in medicine. 
Sanskrit books on medical and other subjects were e^spe- 
cially translated into. Arabic. Many things, for example 
paper making, the Arabs learnt from China, But on 
the basis of the knowledge gained from others they 
made their own researches and made several important 
I discoveries. They made the first telescope and tiie 
I mariner’s compass. In medicine, Arab physicians and 
surgeons were famous all over Europe. 

Baghdad was of course the great centre of all these 
intellectual activities. In the West, Cordoba, the capital 
of Arab Spain, was another centre. There were many 
other university centres in the Arab world, where the 
life of the intellect flourished—there was Cairo or al- 
Qahira, ';the Victorious,” Basra and Kufa. But over all 
these famous cities towered Baghdad, "the capital of 
Islam, the eye of Iraq, the seat of empire, the centre of 
beauty, culture and arts,” as an Arab historian des¬ 
cribes it. It had a population of over two millions and 
thus was nearly double the size of modern Calcutta or 
.;;:Bombay. V'.:-. 

It may interest you to know that the habit of 
wearing socks and stockings is said to have begun in 
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dBaghdad among the rich. They were called 
and the Hindustani word for them must be derived 
from this. So also the French “ciiemise” which comes’ 
from “kaniis/’ a shirt. Both the ka^ms and the inoza 
went from the Arabs to the Byzantines in Constanti¬ 
nople and from there to Flurope. 

The Arabs had always been grrat travellers. They 
^ continued their long journeys across the seas and estab¬ 
lished colonies in Africa, on. the coasts of India, in 
Malaysia a nd even in China. One of their famous tra- 
iVcJlers was. Albc,runi who came to India and left, like 
;^Hiuen Tsang, a record of his travels. 

The Arabs were also historians and we know a great 
deal about them from their own books and histories. 
And all of us know what fine stories and romances they 
could write. Thousands and thousands of people have 
never heard of the Abbaside Khalifas and of their empire 
bat they know of Baghdad of the AJf Laila wa Laila, 
the "Thousand and one Nights,’' the city of mystery 
and romance. The empire of the imagination is often 
, more real and more lasting than the empire of fact. 

Soon after the death of Harimal-Rashid’ trouble 
came to the Arab Empire. There were disorders and 
different parts of the empire fell away, the provincial, 
governors becoming hereditary rulers. The Caliphs be¬ 
came more and more powerless, till a time came when a ) , 
Caliph ruled oyer the city of Baghdad only and a few’ 
villages around it. A Crdiph was even dragged out of 
his palace by his own soldiery and killed. Then for a 
while some strong men rose who ruled from Baghdad 
and made the Caliph a dependent of theirs. 

Meanwhile the unity of Islam was a thing of the 
distant past. Separate kingdoms arose everywhere from 
Khorasan in Central Asia. And from further 
east still came the nomad tribes west. The old Turks 
of Central Asia became Moslems and came and took . 
possession of Baghdad. They are known as the Seljuq 
; Turks, They defeated the Byzantine army of Constan¬ 
tinople,; utterly much to the surprise of Europe. For 
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m® iaoraDs i»aa deciimtd gre 
r if: on tlas scene to u 

banni^i^ dhalienge Europe "wid 

.'i' ■V'T^is G^dBeoge;.:Was'-.'Soon taken'as>iFe.-.. 

Ci^^itin:n^ei^ Europe organoid 
i tlse arad reconquer Jerusalttri, 

> holy city. For over a hundred years Christiaaiky'^^:^^ 

Islam fouii^t for mastery in Syria and Palestine jih , 

Asia Minor and exl^^d each other, and soaked; ever 
yard aknost of the" soil o£^ese countries with hnniia^’^^^ 
blood. And the flourishing cities of these parts lost their 
trade and gceatness and the smilmg fields were of ten: 
converted.into a wilderness. 

So they fought each other. But even before 
j%htmg was over, across Asia in MongoHa there 
cAengiz Khan, the Mogul, Siaker of the Earthy as he 
called, who was indeed going to jdiake Asia and Eurii^i^; ^1. 
He and his desfaendants fiisddy pvn an md to 
^d its anpire.^^^, B time the Mongols had [ 

jf with the great and famous city of Bj^dad, it^^, 

Dst a he^ of dust and ashes and most of itst 
fen inhabitants were dead. This was in 1258 A.C^ ^ ^ V 


Baghdad is now again a floiirMiing cky and h the- 


^ ::'\ff;s^ital of., the State of-Iraq. But it is but ;.a'shadow. 

■ife fi>rmer self. It never recovered from tlie death attd . ^ 


desolatipGti which tfe h^rtgoh hrought- ' 
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■t ./witef'of '^ ' tfc^ I Ai^abs ,r'Of :■■■'; 
'^'p|(.h,afevei a. look-, at’ptl^i&r . coiintn^s;-' ■, .‘'Jf^hat .' ‘was ' 

countries of Europe, -: 
J^,|.|J^abs/greW.-^ -and : conquered and 

d^iiihed? ■ So':^^ little glimpses" we 'Eave ■ 
|||ki^-the defeat of t^e i^abs at Tours in France 
a joirrt army urider Charles Alartel, their con- 
f Central Asia, and their cqimm up to Sindh in 
us first go ■ to Indiai' ■.:(>/ 
h^ of Kanauj . di^;ifi" 0 A,C. and 

^te|^;-the political degeneratibifjii^ n 0 arth;j:lndia 
^i^lP^Sobvious.-; For 

'|i0il. ,;Upd .the conflict - between ,!Hind'uisin-,,.an4--i;- 



Vtimes quarr41ipg.:‘Wkh each-:qthefi;'.;.:v-It is curiouS^'.tfijjj^f;: 
^.eyen in tiiesdfnre^ htmdred'|^i^-or-nip^ 

-art; and'literature fidfrisi^l^aiid';';;;^^ nian^-;-fi.rie , 

. public 'works '^'"constru'Cted. ''. l^yi^j^| 3 .''j|&ious Sanskrit^ ' 
Writers, like Bhavabjiuti and Ra^ekhara, lived in 
ytintes, and several liings, not important politically, vrefS^ 
famous for the art and learning which grew under them. 
One of these rulers—Ra)a Bfioja-*—has become almost^^ 
.■^^:^Mcal type.-of the,.m6derki4^^f;;i^d even 'to-day:.;p^d)i|«f; 
■ 're|^f,;fo him-; as sucfik:'-Haye-.-^^'-not heard 
abodt Raja Bhoja and.G'an3:a‘:-;Tm? ■ 

■bright spots 
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^cleclming. South Lidia was agiiin taking the lead and 
overshadowing the North. I have told you a little of 
the South in these days in a previous letter (44) i of the 
Chalukyas, and the Chola Empire, and the Pallavas, and 
the Rashtrakutas. I have also told you of Shankara- 
chary a, who in a short life, managed to impress both the 
learned and the unlearned all over the country, and suc¬ 
ceeded in putting ah end almost to Buddhism in India. 
Strange that even as he did so a new religion should 
knock at the gates of India, and later come in a flood 
of conquest, to challenge the existing order in India! 

The Arabs reached, the borders of India soon 
enough, even while Harsha was alive. They stopped 
there for a while and then took possession of Sind. In 
710 a young boy of 17, Mohammad ibn Kasim com¬ 
manding an Arab army conquered the Indus valley up 
to Multan in the west Punjab. This was the full extent 
of the Arab conquest of India. Perhaps if they had 
tried hard enough they might have gone further. It 
should not have been difficult as north India vras weak. 
But, although there was plenty of fighting going on 
between these Arabs and the neighbouring rulers, there 
was no organized attempt at conquest. Politically 
therefore this Arab conquest of Sind was not an im¬ 
portant affair. The Muslim conquest of India was to 
come several hundred years later. But culturally the 
contact of the Arabs with the people of India h^d great 
,:.results. ^ 

: The Arabs had friendly relations with the Indi.m 

rulers of the South, especially the Rashtrakutas. Many 
Arabs settled along the west coast of India and built 
mosques in their settlements. Arab travellers and 
' traders visited various parts of India. Arab students 
came in large numbers to the northern University of 
Takshashila or Taxila, which was especially famous for 
medicine. It is said that in the days of Harimal-Rashid 
Indian scholarship had a high place in Baghdad. Phy¬ 
sicians from India came to organize hospitals and medical 
schools. Sanskrit books on mathematics and astronomy 
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fire and slaughter was Mahmud of Ghazni. Ghazni is 
now a little town in Afghanistan. Round about Ghazni 
grew up a State in the tenth century. Nominally the 
Central Asian States were under the Caliph of Baghdad 
but, as I have told you already, after Harunal-Rashid’s 
death the Caliph weakened and a time came when his 
empire split up into a number of independent States. 
This is the period of which we are now speaking. A 
Turkish slave named Subuktagin carved a State for 
himself round Ghazni and Kandahar about 97S A.C. 
He raided India also. In those days a man named Jaipal 
was Raja of Lahore. Very venturesome, Jaipal march¬ 
ed to the Kabul valley against Subuktagin and got 
defeated. 

Mahmud succeeded his father Subuktagin. Hev/as 
a brilliant general and was ^a fine cavalry leader. Year , 
after year he raided India and sacked and killed and. 
took away with him vast treasure and large numbers of 
captives. Altogether he made seventeen raids. Only 
one of these—into KashmiC“Was a failure. The others 
were successful and he became a terror all over the 
north. He went as far south as Pataliputra, Mathura 
and Somnath. From Thaneshwara he took away, it is 
said, two hundred thousand captives and vast wealth. 
.But it was in Somnath where he got the most treasure. 
For here was one of the great temples and the offerings 
of centuries had acciTmulated. It is said that thousands 
of people took refuge in the temple, when Mahm ud 
approached, in the hope that a miracle would happen 
and the god they worshipped would protect them. But 
miracles seldom occur, except in the imaginations of the 
faithful; and the temple was broken and looted by 
Mahmud and fifty thousand people perished, waiting 
for the miracle which did not happen. 

Mahmud died in 1030 A.C. The whole of the 
Punjab and Sind was under his sway at the time. Fle is 
looked upon as a great leader of Islam who came to 
spread Islam in Indiari Most Moslems adore him; most 
Hindus hate him. As a matter of fact, he was hardly 
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a religious man. He was a Mohammedan of course, 
but that was by the way. Above everything he was 
soldier, and a brilliant soldier, tie came to India to 
conquer and loot, as soldiers unfortunately do, and he 
would have done so to whatever religion he might have 
belonged. It is interesting to find that he threatened 
the Moslem rulers of Sind and only on their submission 
and payment of tribute did he spare them. He even 
threatened the Galiph at Baghdad with death and de- 
i iiianded Samarkand from him. We must therefore not 
fall into the common error of considering Mahmud as 
anything but a successful soldier. 

Mahmud took large numbers of Indian architects 
aivd builders with him to Gliazni and built a fine mosque 
there wbich he called the "Celestial Bride.’* He was 
very fond of gardens. 

Of Mathura, Mahmud has given us a glimpse, w hich 
shows us what a great city it was. Writing to his 
governor at Ghazni, Mahmud says: "There are here 
(at Mathura) a thousand edifices as firm as the faith 
of the faithful; nor is it likely that this city has attained 
its present condition but at the expense of many mitHons 
of dinars, nor dould such another be constructed under 
a period of two hundred years.” 

This description of Mathura by Mahmud we read 
in an account given by Firdausi. Firdausi w.as a great 
Persian poet who lived in Mahmud’s time. I remember 
mentioning his name and the name of his chief work, 
the in one of my letters to you last year. 

There is a story that the Shahndmah written at the 
request of Mahmud who promised to pay hith :r*fgQld 
dinar {z com) iot every couplet of verses. But 
Firdausi apparently did not believe in conciseness or 
brevity. He wrote at tremendous length, and when he 
produced his many thousands of couplets before Mah¬ 
mud, he was praised for his work, but Mahmud 
regretted the rash promise of payment he had made. 
He tried to pay him something much Jess and Firdausi 
wi^as very angry and refused to accept, anything! 
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' We have taken a long step from Harsha to Mahmud, 
and surveyed three hundred and fifty years and more 
of Indian history in ia few paragraphs. I suppose much 
could be, said of this long period which would be in¬ 
teresting. But I am ignorant of it and so it is safer for 
me to preserve a discreet silence. I could tell you some¬ 
thing of various kings and rulers who fought each other 
and sometimes even established large kingdoms in 
north India, like the Panchala Kingdom; of the trials of 
the great city of Kanauj; how it was assailed and cap¬ 
tured for a while by the rulers of Kashmir, and then 
by the king of Bengal, and later still by the Rashtra- 
kutas from the south. But this record would serve little 
purpose and would only confuse you. 

We have now arrived at the end of a long chapter 
of Indian history, and a new one begins. It is difficult, 
and often enough wrong, to divide up history into 
compartments. It is like a flowing river; it goes on and 
on. Still it changes and sometimes we can see the end 
of a phase and the beginning of another. Such changes 
are not,sirdden; they shade off into each other. So we 
reach the end of an act in the unending drama of his¬ 
tory, so far as India is concerned. What is called the 
Hindu period is gradually drawing to a clok; the Indo- 
Aryan culture which had flourished for some thousands 
of years has to struggle now against a new-comer. But 
.remember that this change was not sudden. It ivas a 
slow process. Islam came to the North with Mahmud. 
The South was not touched by Islamic conquest for a 
long time to come, and even Bengal was free from it 
for nearly two hundred years more. In the North, we 
find Ghittor, which was to be so famous in after liis- 
tory for its reckless gallantry, becoming a rallying point 
for Rajput clans. But surely and inexorably the tide 
of Muslim conquest .spread and no amount of indivi¬ 
dual courage could stop it. There can be no doubt that 
the old Indo-Aryan India was on the decline. 

Being unable to check the foreigner and the con¬ 
queror, Indo-Aryan culture adopted a defensive attitude. 
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saved Europe. EEs prestige and reputation gained great¬ 
ly by this. He was looked up to _ as the champion of 
Christendom against the enemy. 'The Popes of Rome 
were not then on good terms with the 'Constantinople 
Emperor. So they began to look up to Charles Martel 
for help. His son Pepin decided to call himself king 
and remove the puppet who was there and the Pope 
of course gladly agreed. 

, Pepin’s son was Charlemagne. The Pope was in 
■ trouble again and he invited Charlemagne to come to 
his rescue. Charles did so and drove away his enemies, 
and on Christmas day 800 A.C. there was a great 
ceremony in the Cathedral when the Pope crowned 
Charlemagne Roman Emperor. From that day began 
' the .Holy Roman Empire of which I wrote to you 
once before. 

It was a strange empire and its future history is 
stranger still, as it vanishes gradually, like the Cheshire 
cat in Alice, leaving just the smile behind with no trace 
of body. . But this was yet to come and wc need not 
pry into the future. 

This Holy Roman Em ipire was not a continuation 
of the old Western Roman Empire. It was something 
diferent. It considered itself the Empire, the Emperor 
being boss over everybody else in, the world—except per¬ 
haps the Pope. Between the Emperor and Pope there 
tv as for many centuries a contest as to who was the 
greater. But this also belongs to the future. What is 
interesting to note is that this new empire was supposed 
to be a revival of the old Roman Empire, when this was 
svpreme and Rome was said to be the mistress of the 
world. But to this was added a new idea—that of, 
Christianity and Christendom. Hence the empire was 
"holy.’’ The Emperor was supposed to be a kind of 
Viceroy of God on earth, and so was the Pope. One 
dealt with political matters, the other with spiritual. 
This was the idea at any rate, and it was from this, I 
stippose, that the idea of the Divine right of kings arose 
in Europe. Tlve Emperor was the Defender of the 
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Faith. You will be interested to know that the English 
King is still styled the Defender of the Faith. ? 

Compare this Emperor with the Khalifa or Caliph, 
who was styled the Commander of the Faithful. The 
Khalifa was really an emperor and Pope combined, to 
begin with. Later, as we shall see, he became just a 
figurehead. . • 

The Constantinople emperors of course did not at 
all approve of this newly-arisen 'Holy Roman Empire’ 
in the v'^est. At the time Charlemagne was crowned, 
a woman, Irene, had made herself Empress at Cons ¬ 
tantinople. She was the creature who killed her ovm 
son to become Empress, and things were in a bad way 
’ in her time. Tliis was one of the reasons which em¬ 
boldened the Pope to break away from Constantinople 
by crowning Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne was now the head of western Chris¬ 
tendom, the Viceroy of God on earth, the Emperor of a 
holy empire. How pompous these phrases sound, but 
they serve their purpose by deluding and hy pnotizing the 
people. By calling God and religion to its help, autho¬ 
rity has often enough sought to fool others and increase ' 
its own power. The king and the emperor and the 
high priest become, for the average person, vague and 
shadowy beings, almost like the gods, far removed from 
ordinary life. And this mystery makes him afraid of 
them. Compare the elaborate codes and etiquettes and 
’ ceremonial of courts with the equally elaborate ceremo¬ 
nial of worship in temple or church. There is the same 
bowing and scraping and prostration-kow-towing as 
the Chinese say. From childhood up we are taught this 
; worship of authority in various forjns. It is the service 
of fear, not of love. 

Charlemagne was the contemporary.' of Harunal-" 
Rashid of Baghdad. He corresponded with him, and, 
note, this, he actually suggested an alliance between the 
, two to fight the Eastern Roman Empire as well as the 
Saracens in Spain. Nothing seems to have come of this 
suggestion but even so it throws a flood of light on the 
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working of ilie minds of kings and politicians. Imagine 
the 'holy’ Emperor, tiie head of Christendom joining 
hands with the Caliph at Baghdad against a Christian 
power and an Arab powder. You will remember that 
; the Saracens of Spain had refused to recognize the 
Abbaside Caliphs of Baghdad. They had become inde¬ 
pendent and Baghdad had a grievance against them. 
But they were too far for conflict. Between Constanti¬ 
nople and Charlemagne there was also not much love 
lost. Here also distance prevented any actual fighting. 
None the less the proposal was .made for the Christian 
and the Arab to join, together to fight another Christian 
and another Arab power. The real motives at the back 
of kings’ minds were those of gaining powder and autho¬ 
rity and wealth, but religion was often made the cloak 
for this. Everywhere this has been so. In India we 
saw Mabraud coming in the name of religion but making 
a good thing out of it. The cry of religion has paid 
often enough. • 

But people’s ideas change from age to age and it is 
very difitcult for us to judge of others who Hved long 
ago. We must remember this. Many things that seem 
obvious to us to-day would have been very strange to 
them, and their .habits and ways of thinking would seem 
strange to us. Whik people talked of high ideals, and 
the Holy Empire and the Viceroy of God and the Pope 
who was Vicar of Christ, conditions in the West were as 
bad as they could well be. Soon after Charlemagne, 
Italy and Rome were in a disgraceful condition. A 
disgusting lot of men and women did what they liked in 
Rome and made and unmade Popes. 

■ Indeed it was the general disorder in w'-estern 
Europe which had prevailed since the fall of Rome, that 
induced many people to thmk that if the Empire was 
revived, conditions would improve. It became also a 
matter of prestige with many that they should have an 
emperor. Gne old writer of those da^'^s says that 
Charles was made emperor “lest the pagans should insult; 
the Christians, if the name of Emperor should have 
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ceased among the Christians.” ^ v, 

' Charlemagne’s empire included France, Belgium^ 
Holland, Switzerland, half Germany and half Italy. 
To the south-west of it was Spain under the Arabs; to 
the north-east were the Slav and other tribes; to the 
north the Danes and Northmen, to the south-east the 
Bulgarians and Serbians, and beyond them the Eastern 
Roman Empire under Constantinople. 

Charlemagne died in 814 and soon after troubles 
arose for a division of the spoils of empire. His descend¬ 
ants,, who are cailled the Carlovingians (Carolus, the 
Latin for Charles), were not upto much as can be 
^gathered from the titles of some of them: the Fat, the 
I! Bald, the Pious. From the division of Charlemagne’s 
empire we now see Germany and France shaping them- 
; selves. Germany is supposed to date as a nation from 
.843 A.C. and it is said that it was the Emperor Otto the 
'‘ Great, who reigned from 962 to 973, who made tne 
, sGermms more or less a single people. France^ was 
f|£already no part of Otto’s empire. In 987 Hugh Capet 
•f drove away the feeble Cariovingian kings and obtained 
control of France. This was not much in the way of 
control as France was divided up into big areas under in¬ 
dependent nobles and they often fought each other. 
But they feared the Emperor and Pope more than each 
other and united to resist them. With Hugh Capet 
begins France as a nation, and even in these early begin¬ 
nings we can see the rivalry between France and Ger- 
f many, which has endured for a thousand years right up 
to our day. Strange that two neighboirring countries 
and peoples so cultured and highly endowed as the 
French and the Germans should go on nursing . this 
ancient feud from generation to generation. But 
perhaps the fault is not so much theirs as that of the 
systems under which they have lived. 

About this time Russia also comes upon the stage 
■ iii history. Rurik, a man from the north, is said to 
have laid the foundations of the Russian State about 
850 A.C. In the south-east of Europe we find the Bui- 
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Ilf, , ganans settling down, and indeed beconimg rather 
[i;;;5.; aggressive; and the Serbians. Th"; Magyars or Hunga- 
f rians and the Poles also begin, to form States between the 
,< i Hol)" Roman Empire and the new Russia. 

Meanwhile, from north Europe men came down in 
ships to the western and southern countries, and burned 
and killed and looted. You have read of the Danes and 
other Northmen who went to England to harry and 
sack. But these Northmen or Norsemen or Normans, 
as they came to be called, went to the Ivlediterranean; ^ ^ 
sailed up the big rivers on their ships, aitd wherever they 
went they robbed and killed and looted. There was 
anarchy in Italy, and Rome was in a deialorable cojidi- 
’ tion. They sacked Rome, and threatened even Cons¬ 
tantinople. These robbers and plunderers seized the 
, , w^est of France, where Normandy is, and South Italy and 
tef :; ‘ gradually settled down there and became lords 

||p'f and landowmers, as robbers often do when they are pros- 
511!?;' ' perous. It was these Normans from Normandy in 
itffi ' France that went and conquered England'in 1066 A.C. 

: under William, known as the Conqueror. So we see 
; , England also taking shape. 

have now arrived, roughly at the end of the 










first millennium or thousand years of the Christian era 
in Europe. About this time Mahmud of Ghazni was 
raiding India, and about this time the Abbaside Caliphs 
of Baghdad were breaking up and the Seljuq Turks v/ere 
reviving Islam in west Asia. Spain continued to be 
under the Arabs but they were cut otf completely from 
their homelands in Arabia, and indeed were not on good 
terms with the Baghdad rulers. North Africa was 
practically independent of Baghdad. In Egypt there 
was not only an independent government but a separate 
Caliphate, and for some time the Egyptian Caliph ruled 
oyer north Africa even. 
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harried the countryside, and sorneaiaes fought others 
like themselves. The poor peasant? and workers on the 
laiid of course suffered the most. Out of this disorder 
grew up the Feudal System. 

The peasants were not organized. They could not 
defend themselves against these robber-barppsjf There 
was no central government strong enough to protect 
them. So they made the best of a bad job and came to 
terms with the lord of the castle who plundered them. 
They agreed to give him part of what they produced in 
their fields and also to serve him in some ways, provided 
he would not plunder them and harass them and would 
protect them from others of his kind. The lord of 
the small castle, in the same way came to terms with 
the bigger castle. But the little lord could not give the 
big lord the produce of the field as he was not a pedant 
or a producer. So he promised to give him military 
service, that is, to fight for him whenever need arose. In 
return the big one was to protect the littk one, and the 
latter was the vassal of the lord. And so, step by step, 
they went up to yet bigger lords and nobles till at last 
they arrived at the king at the top of this feudal struc¬ 
ture. But they did not stop even there. To them even 
heaven had its ov/n bit of the feudal systemwith its 
Trinity, presided over by God! 

This was the system that grew up gradually out of 
the disorder that prevailed in Europe. You must re¬ 
member that there was practically no central govern¬ 
ment at the time; there were no policemen or the like. 
The owner of a piece of land was the governor and lord 
of it as well as of all people who lived upon it. He was 
a kind of little king and was supposed to protect them in 
return for their service and part of the produce of their 
fields. ; He was the liege-lord of these people who were 
called villeins or serfs. In theory, he held his land from 
his superior lord, whose vassal he was and to whom he 
gave military service. - 

" ■ Even the officials of the Church were parts of the 
feudal system. They were both priests as well as feudal 
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them therefore and carried on their life of hopeless 
;i;.i labour. The habit of obedience had been dinned into 
^ and once this is done people v/ili put up with 
IRij almost anything. So we find a society growing up 
Hh|! Consisting of the feudal lords and their retainers on the 
HrI one side and^ the very poor on the other. Round the , 

stone castle of the lord would cluster the mud or wooden h;;, J 

huts of the serfs. There were two worlds, far removed 
from each other—the world of the lord and the world 
pi';,!-';, of the serf, azid the lord probably considered the serf as 
|if||;;';'pnly 'some, degrees removed from the cattle he tended. |i|| 
' Sometimes the smaller priests tried to protect the 
i; f serfs from their lords. But as a rule the priests and 

.clergy sided with the lords, and as a matter of fact the ”|;i 
'. 4 ;;;. bishops and abbots vbei*e themselves feudal lords. i 

I ;; In India we have not had this kind of feudal system, ii|i' 

but we have had soniething similar to it. Indeed, our , 

' V-’ Indian States with their-rulers and nobles and lordlings 

. ; Still preservemany ■feudal customs. The Indian caste ' 

though wholly different from' the feudal system, ,f| 
divided society into classes. In China, as I think I 
' have told you, there has never been any autocracy or 
privileged class of this kind. By their ancient system of 
‘ examinations they laid open the gate to the highest , .v| 

office to each individual.,,’: But of coursedn practice there . 
^|;z§,itiay have been many.restrictions. 
plllf^ In, the ■ feudal '^system there was thus, no idea^ of . 

11';.■ equality or of freedom. There was an idea of rights ^ 
and obiigations, that is a feudal, lord received as his right : 

Ip service and produce of the land; and considered It as his 
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obligation to give pr. itection. But rights are vilways re¬ 
membered and obligi'tions are oftcni ignored. We have 
: even now great land-( .wners in some Europeans countries 
and in India. They take enormous sums as rent from 
their tenants, without doing a scrap of work, but all 
idea of any obligation has long been forgotten. 

^ It is strange to notice how the old barbarian tribes 
of Europe who were so fond of their freedom gradually 
resigned themselves to this feudal system which denied 
it completely. These tribes used to elect their chiefs 
and to hold them in check. Now we find despotism 
and autocracy everywhere and no question of election. 
I cannot say why this change occurred. It may be 
that the doctrines spread by the Church helped thei 
spread of undemocratic ideas. The king became the 
shadow of God on earth and how can you disobe 3 /’ or 
argue with even the shadow of the Almighty? I'he 
feudal system seemed to include heaven and earth in 
its fold. 

In India also we find the old Aryan ideas of free- 
dom gradually changing. They become weaker and 
W'^eaker till they are almost forgotten. But in the early 
Middle Ages as I showed you, they were still remembere-d 
to some extent, as the Nttisdra of Shukracharya and the 
South Indian inscriptions tell us. / 

Some freedotn slowly came to Europe again through 
the new forms that were rising up. Besides the owners 
of land and those who worked on it, the lords and their 
serfs, there were other classes of people—artisans and 
traders. These people, as such, were no parts of the 
feudal sj'stem. In the period of disorder there was little 
enough trade and handicrafts did not flourish. But 
gradually trade increased and the importance of master- 
craftsmen and merchants grew. They became wealthy 
and the lords and barons went to them to borrow money. 
They lent the money, but they insisted on the lords 
allowing them certain privileges. These privileges added 
to their strength. So we find now instead of the 
serfs’ huts clustering round the lord’s castle, little tov/ns 
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or aaociatuan? and ;.i^| ikidc.uarters '.eif ''■■ 
iatioas becamB' the ' giHld-®D[s. The® >gti|||r4^, < f; 

fcanie ti^'.towis!4¥a'U&' Be^aps you fCT«mfefer^;pseeing'''\ 
l^'l .Gruddii^ 

'''‘^|■^;^■:^;:;,,The® eltfe.;,;^t were growing up— -O^ogne’'a®!(i^^pj| 
andlKfe^bu^ a^"- many ■ others—becj^^e*'*®;!? 
■’of the power of the feudal lords. A new 
frowiog 'Up m‘:'them, the merchant and tradiug^'|f£''’’>"v-,i' 
was wealthy enough to defy eyen the nobl©. 

It .■■ya^f:>;;■■ Wg strugg^^^ Often the king, afraid of 
y|,^V ■■y';]^''^er:: own nobles and barony sided withv'the' 

Butlam goin^ too f^ 

'■ ■.yl began this-iN^r byteffing you. that tb©pe was ho"'''""':;; yil 

in those tkysi People thought of . ' ' 
if duty and alli^iance to their superior lord. They i^; 

1 taken the oath to save h^, not the country'. Even 
the kii^ was a vague person, too far away. If the lord. 

: febeiied against the Mng that was hfe look-out. His 
^^11 /'^vassals had to follow him. This was very^ dtfiferent 
j?tom the idea of nationaSty which was to conae much 
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think, Have discussed many changes in Eure 
India and. lii^estern Asia; we have watched tF 
spread out and conquer many larxds; and Eu| 
hack into darkness and struggle to come out 
dhi? time China was of course carrying on; - 
■rulet carrying on .rather well. In the i-seve^l^l^S 
i^l^hlccnturies, China under the Tang kings w^p 
hat^y the most civilized and prosperous and tlid^ 
goy^rned country in the world. Europe, of cdt| 
could not be con^ared with it as it was very baek^i 
after the collapse of Jtome. North India was ar 
low ebb |or mewt of the th^ She had her 
periods, as when Har:sha rul^> hut on the whole she was ^ 
going downhill. :S^th India was certainly more 
vigorous than the l^orth; arid across the seas her colonies, 
Angkor and Sri Vijaya were on the eve of a great 
period. The only states that could rival China during 
this period in some rejects were the two Arab States 
of Baghdad and Spain, But even these were at the 
heiglit of their glory for a comparatively short period. 
It is interesting to note however that a Tang Emperor, 
who had been driven away from his throne, appealed to 
i^e Arabs for help, and it was through their help that 
he regained po^'^a:. 

So China WK well in the van of civilization in those 
days and could with some justification regard the Euro¬ 
pe^ of the time as a set of semi-barbarians. In the 
kh^>^ri world she was supremes: I say the known world 
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;fc"ecause I do not know what was^ h then in 

America. This we know that hot T in Mexico and in 
Peru and the neighbouring country. 2 S civilizations had 
been existing for several hundred years. In some res¬ 
pects they were remarkably advanced; iix other respects 
they appear to have been equally remarkably backward. 

; But I know so little about them that I dare not say 
much. I should like you, however, to keep them in 
mind—the Maya civilization of Mexico and Central 
America, and the Peruvian State of the Incas. Others, 
wiser than I am, may tell you something worthwhile 
about them._ I must confess that they fascinate me, but 
my fascination is only equalled by my ignorance of 
Lhcm. t'V ^ 
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Another matter I should like you to remember. 
We have seen in the course of our letters that many 
ymomadic tribes have appeared in Central Asia and gone 
west to Europe or descended on India. The Huns, the 
Scythians, theTurks, and so many others have gone, one 
after another, in wave after wave. You will remember 
the White Huns who came to India and Attila’s Huns 
in Europe. I'lie Seljuq Turks who took possession of the 
Baghdad Empire also came from Central Asia. Later 
another branch of the Turks—^the Ottoman Turks— 
were to come and finally conquer Constantinople and 
go right up to the walls of Vienna. Out of Central Asia 
or Mongolia also were to come the terrible Mongols who 
conquered right up to the heart of Europe, and even 
brought China under their rule; and one of whose des¬ 
cendants was to found a dynasty and an empire in India 
which was to produce some famous rulers. 

With these nomadic tribes of Central Asia and 
Mongolia, China waged ceaseless War. Or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that these nomads were 
almost always giving trouble to China, and China was ob¬ 
liged to defend itself. It was to protect itself against 
these that the Great Wall was built. It did some good no 
doubt, but it was poor enough protection against raids. 
Emperor after emperor had to drive back the nomads, 
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founded by Kao-TsUv But trouble* botb 
frontiers and in the interior bf Cbina, continued.' 
-lie .beav)(' land taxes were a great burden on the peas- 
; antry and were much resented. As in India, the whole 

iPl.’> 'u' *' -I r 


livnd system was too much of a burden for the people, 
'■’■ '‘^ 'gnd therfe could be no peace or progress till this was 


IllJbi J'Ctmjpletely changed. But it is always difficult to make 


■f.n 




it'vV : branch changes. The people at the top 


profit by the existing system and shout a lot when change 
' is proposed. We are hearing and seeing quite enough 
f of this ill our country, and especially in our province. 

4 ,, But if the change is not made in time and in reason, it 
^i||gw; 'has a habit of coming without invitation and of upset- 
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ting the whole apple cart! 

The Tang dynasty fell because it did not makb the 
iiecessaiw changes. The Sungs had continuous troubles 
also because of this. One man arose who might have 
succeeded. He. was Wang An-Shih, a prime minister 
of the Sungs in the elevehtli century. China was, as I 
have told you, a land governed by the ideas of Confucius. 
Ail officials had to pass examinations in the Confucian 
classics, and nobody dare go against anything tliat Con¬ 
fucius had said. Wang An Shih did not go against 
them but he interpreted them in a remarkable way. 
That is a way clever people have of getting round a 
difficulty. Some of Wang’s ideas were remarkably 
modern. His whole object was to lessen the burden of 
taxation on the poor and increase it on the rich who 
could afford to pay. He lowered the land taxes and per- 
;niitted the peasants to pay them in kind, that is in grains 
|\br other produce, if they found.payment in money 
Idifficult. On the rich he levied an income-tax. This 
|i, |is supposed to be quite a modern tax and yet we find it . 
I proposed in China nine hundred years ago. To help the . 
farmers Wang proposed that the Government should 

K them money which could be repaid at harvest time. 
Another difficulty which had to be got over was the rise 
and fall of the price of grain. I wonder if you know 
how much our peasantry in India have suffered during 
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the last two years because of the tremendous fall in the 
price of grain and ott er things they produce. When the 
market price falls in this way the poor peasants can 
very little for the produce of their fields. They cannot ' ' 
sell it, and thus have no money to pay taxes or to buy 
anythiogv Wang An-Shih, wiser than th; 

British Government-in India, tried to.face -this problem.-:: 
j! He suggested that government should buy and sell grain 
to keep the price from rising and falling. 

Wang also proposed that there should be no forced ^ 
labour for public works. Every man who worked 
must be paid his full wage. He also instituted a local 
militia called the Pao Chia. But Wang was unfor¬ 
tunately too far ahead of his times and after a v/hile his 
reforms lapsed. Only the militia continued for more 
than eight hundred years. 

Not bold enough to solve the problems that faced 
them the Sungs gradually succumbed to them. TheV 
northern barbarians, the Khitans, were too much for j 
them. Unable to drive them back they asked another ; 
tribe from the north-west—the Kins or the Golden » 
Tartars—to come to their help. The Kins came andf' 
drove out the KJiitans. Btxt they stayed themselves and / 
refused to budge! That is often the fate of a weak per- 1 

^ The Kins ! 

made themselves masters of northern China and made^' r, . 
Peking their capital. The Sungs retired to the soutfi 
and went on shrinking before the advancing Kins. Thus 
there was a Kin Empire in north China and a Sung 
Empire in south China* These Sungs were called the , 
Southern Sungs. The Sung Dynasty in the north lasted 
from 960 to 1127 A.C. The Southern. Sungs ruled in I 
south China for a hundred and fifty years till the ,; 
Mongols came and put an end to them in 1260 A.C. ' 4 
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But China, as India of old, retaliated by absorbing and; 




assimilating even the Mongols and making them almost! 


typical Chinamen. 

So China succumbed at last to the nomad tribes* 
: ; But even in the process of doing so it civilized them and 
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in ^b^saorth ^d in th& sdiith weife^l 
^ poT^w^nl 0s th'^ predece^^ tjbje 
.car;iE^"'nn the ■■■ artistic trarfkagTi ■■ ■■•; 

pf ^he and indeed irap£oved upon 

iMBddf ^e Southern Sungs, exceflel in art ; and. 
and b^ti£*ul paintings were inade, ^peci^i>r:^^ 

‘ att^ for the. . Sung ■ artists loved'' 

appear, naadb bieautHuh by the tot^ 
Angers. ■ llns. was to' .bc^onae more and 'there 
and won ti^ two hundred later. 


..._ . _' 

l^if |p^;;lhe Ming\fflonarch^^ mai:^re)[lotody fine porcelam 


■ A Vase of the'Mihg period in China is 
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From Chma It is easy to cr^ 
visit J^pan, and now that,we are so 
as weil do so. Do you . mnember oiir last :!?n 
saw the rise of great iarn&s fighting fori^aast^ 
ceaitral government coming tpiore and 
donee. The emperor from bei^j:;a 
powerful clan becomes the head of the 
ment. l^lara, the capital, is d^abfehod as; ^ 
central authority. And.then the capital S c 
Kyota Chinese methods of government ar^^l 
and much is taken from or via Clmia—art, 
politii^. Even the name of the country—-Di 
—comes from Chita. 

We saw al«) a powerful family—the Fu 
fitnfl]p—seizing all power and treating the emp^cuss 
puppats. For two hundred years they ruled tiU thd 
emperors got rath®: fed up and abheated and 
mona^cries. But incite of becoming a laonk the 
emperor interfered i greia: deal in the affairs of govetd'- 
ment by advisii^ the reignii^ emperor who was his sop- 
By thismethod the emperc^ managed to get round the 
Fujiwara family to some exteat. It was rather a com- 
plicated way of doeig things, but anyhow it sifCGefded 
in r^u^g the power of the Fuliwaras, The real ppw^ 
lay Wiih the emperofs who abdicated oh^ ^fter the othdt 
and becaipie hfujnks. They are Called, 


other changes took plape apd 
also, im^aiiy 

p^ddFttjiwaras had created these landhpfd 
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^There was civil war i repeatecllj'^, but the system of the 
Shogun being the re:'l ruler, and governiiig in the name 
of an emperor, who had little or no power, continued 
for this long period. Often, it so happened, that even 
the Shogun became a mere figurehead and a number of , 
officials held the power. f 

Yoritorno was afraid of living in the luxury of the 
capital, Kyoto, as he felt that soft living would weaken 
him and his colleagues. So he established his military 
capital at Kamakura, and this first Shogunate is called , 
therefore the Kamakura Siiogunate. It lasted till 1333,' 
that is for nearly a hundred and fifty years. Japan had 
peace during most of this period. After the many 
years of civil wars the peace was very Vftelcome and there, , 
was an era of prosperity. The condition of Japan during 
this period was certainly much better and the govern¬ 
ment was more efficient than that of any country of . 
contemporary Europe. Japan was an apt pupil of 
China, although there was a vast difference in the two 
outlooks, China, as I have said, was an essentially peace¬ 
ful and quiet country. Japan on the other hand, was an 
aggressive military country, In China a soldier was 
looked down upon and the trade of fighting not consi¬ 
dered very honourable; in Japan the topmost men were 
soldiers, and the ideal was that of a Daimyo or fighting 
knight. China perhaps, like India, was too old a country 
to hanker after fighting. One usually wants peace and 
repose in old age! , 

So Japan took much from China but took it in its 
own way and adopted and moulded everything to suit 
its racial genius. Intimate contacts with China con¬ 
tinued and so did trade, chiefly on Chinese ships. There 
was a sudden stop to this towards the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century for the Mongols had come to China ind 
Korea. The Mong;ols even attempted to conquer Japan, 
but they were repulsed. Thus the Mongols, who changed 
the face of Asia and shook Europe, had no marked effect 
on Japan., Japan carried on in her old way, cut off ^ 
evetj, more than before from external influences. ,‘h; 
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t|^;;j^)r.|Ma;;;.^^i[s . d-f ■ Japa^'i:'|ff 

igw the cotton It.|p||i 

;.; of Japan' brought the .cotton 5eeds;hk^7^[^p . '''' 

i ; < The tea plant came later. It was^:^ , 

'earljr in the ninth century but it had n<> su<jd^ then, *V 
In 119^1 a Buddhist moiik brought seeds of the tea plant 
from China and yery soon tea becajme popular. 
drinking of tea created a demand for fine pottery/ ' I^te ,. 
, in the 13th century a Japanese potter went to Chiha to 
■ ^f^dif/fhe art of making porcelain. He spent six , ; 

there: On hi^ return he started making fine Japahe?^!^ 

: lyrcel^^ is a fine art in Japan ah® 

there is an (elaborate ceremonial about it. When you go 
m Japan you must drink it the right way or you will be 
Considered a bit of a barbarian! 





Four ago you 

Tfet \^y ev^ing I to gather 'up ' ^ 

ings aiiii to march out of »the prison—^not to 
charged, but to be transferred to another prisoh. 
bad'E go^“hye to my companions of the barrack, 

I had Hyed for just four months, and I had a last 
the great twer^-four foot wall under whose slietteni^^’ 
care I had sat for so long, and I marched out to see the 
outside world again for a while. There were two of uff 
being tr^sferred. They wou|^;1, not take us to hareidjr 
station lest people might see usi for we 


have 


become 

purdahtuishms and may not be seen! Fifty mdfeout 
they drove us by car to a little station in the wilderness. 
I felt thankful for this drive. It was delightful to feel 
the cool night air and to see the phantom trees and men 
and animals rush by in the semi-darkness, aftefc^any 
months, of seclusion. , ^ 


were coming to Dehra Dun. 


v 


morning we were again taken out of our train, 
we had reached the^ead of our journey, and taken 
le&t-prying' eyes, should "see- us. ;, . ., '' 

And ^ here I sit in the little jail of Delira Diift" and 
it is betmr here than at BareiEy. It is nofeqmte so hot,, 
and the temperature does not rise to llt'jdegre^j ^ 

did in Bareiliy. And the walls surrounding us anb^lower 
and the trees that overlook them are” greener^ 
distance I can even see, over our walli^e top of a i| 


S’ 


the sight delights me and mak© nte 
; Gey^;;^nd Malabar. Beyond the 
mauhtlH^s, not many miles away, 
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of them', sits Mussooiie. I cannot see the mountains, for 
the trees hide them, but it is good i;o be near them and 
to imagine at night the light's of Mussoorie twinkling in 
the far distance. 


Four years ago—or is it three?—began writing 


these series of letters to you when you were at Mussoorie. 
i ; ■ W'^hat a lot has happened during these three or four years 
and how you have grown! With fits and starts and 
pH ,; a gaps I have continued these letters, mostly 

/‘from prison. But the rnore I write the less I like what 
I write; and a fear comes upon me that these letters may 


pi:iV^< not interest you much and may even become a burden 
jfor you. ,Why then should I continue to write them? 




I should have liked to place vivid images of the 
past before you, one after another, to make you sense 
how this world of ours has changed, step by step, and 
|||'(^i;';'''-- dfifvelGped and progressed, and 
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sometimes apparently 
gone back; to make you see something of the old civi- 
lizatioiis and how they have risen like the tide and then 
subsided; to make you realize how the river of history 
has run on from age to age, continuously, interminably, 
with its eddies and whirlpools and backwaters, and still 
rushes on to an unknown sea. I should have liked to 
take you on man^s trail and follow it up from the early 
beginnings, when he was hardly a man, to to-day, when 
k-;:, he prides liimself so much, rather vainly and foolishly, 
i: on his great civilization. We did begin that way, you 
will remember, in the Mussoorie days, when we talked 
of the discovery of fire and of agriculture, and the sett¬ 
ling down in towns and the division of labour. But 
the further we have advanced, the more we have got 
mixed up with empires and the like, and often we have 
lost sight of that trail. We have just skimmed over the 
surface of history. I have placed the skeleton of old 
happenings before you and I have wished to have the 
power to cover it with flesh and blood, to make it living 
and vital for you. 

But I am afraid I have not got that power and you 
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lust rely upon your imagination to work the miracle. 
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w hy then should I Write when you can read about past 
history in many goqjd hoolis?^^^ through my doubts 

I have continued writing, and I suppose I shall stih 
continue. I remember the promise I made to you and ,g' 

I shall try to fulfil it. But more even than this is the . ? 

joy that the thought of you gives me when I sit down , ;‘; b 
CO write and imagine that you are by me and we are vfip'!;-; 
talking to each other. 

Of man’s trail I have written above, since he 
emerged s^umWinx.aii(i^,bjlJ^^ 

has been a long trail of many thousands, of years. And 
yet how short a time it is if you compare it toYIie earth’s 
story and the ages and a:ons of time before man came.' 

But for us man is naturally more interesting than all the 
great animals that existed before him; he is interesting 
because he brought a new thing v/ith him which the 
others do not seem to have hacl. This was mind- 
curiosity—the desire to find out and learn. So from 
the earliest days began man’s quest. Observe a little 
baby, how it looks at the new and wonderful world 
about it; how it, begins to recognize things and people; 
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how it learns.pjLook at a little girl; if she is a healthy 




and wide-awake person she will ask so many questions 
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about so many things. Even so in the morning of his-. p 
tory when man was young and the world was new ^nd 
wonderful, and rather fearsome to him, he must have 
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looked and stared all around him, and asked questions. 
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But who was he to ask except himself? There was no 
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one else to answer. But he had a wondeiTul little thing 
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man’s quest has gone on, and he has found out many , 
things but many still remain, and as he advances on his 
trail, he discovers vast new tracts stretching out before 
iiim, which show to him how far he is still from the end 
of his quest—if there is such an end. 

What has been this quest of man and whither does ' 
he journey? For thousands of years men have tried to vfP 
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answer these questions. R.eligion and philosophy and 
science have all considered them and given many answers. 
;;1 shall not trouble you with these answers for the suffi¬ 
cient reason that I do not know most of them. But, in 
the main, religion has attempted to give a complete and 
a dogmatic answer, and has often cared little for the 
mind but has sought to enforce obedience to its decisions 
in various ways. Science gives a doubting and hesitating 
reply for it is of the nature of science not to dogmatize 
but to experiment and reason and rely on the mind of 
man. I need hardly tell you that my preferences are all 
for science and the methods of science. 

1' We may not be able to answer these questions about 
man’s quest with any assurance, but we can see that the 
quest itself has taken two lines. Man has looked outside 
himself as well as inside; he has tried to understand 
Nature, and he has also tried to itnderstand himself. 
The quest is really one and the same, for man is part of 
nature. "Know thyself,” said the old philosophers of 
India and Greece; and the TJpanhhads contain the record 
of the ceaseless and rather wonderful strivings after this 
knowledge by the old Aryan Indians. The other know¬ 
ledge of Nature has been the special province of science 
and our modern world is witness to the great progress 
made therein. Science indeed is spreading out its wings 
even further n.'iw and taking charge of both lines of this 
quest and co-ordinating them. It is looking up with 
cojffidcnce to the most distant stars, and it tells us also 
of the wonderful little things m continuous motion— 
the eiectroms and protons—of which all matter consists. 

The mind of man has carried man a long way in 
his voyage of discovery. As he has understood Nature 
more he has utilized it and harnessed it to his own 
advantage, and thus he has won more power. But un¬ 
happily he has not always known how to use this new 
power, and he has often misused it. Science itself has 
been used by him chiefly to supply him with terrible 
weapon.s to kill his brother and destroy the very civiliza¬ 
tion he has built up with so much labour. 
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existence, more or less cut of? from the rest of the world. 


The Fujiwara family is supreme and the Emperor, who 
' I has recently become something more than a clan chief, 
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is kept in the shade. Later comes the Shogun. 

in Malaysia the Indian colonies flourish. Angkor 
the magnificent is the capital of Cambodia and this State 
is at the height of its power and development. In 
Sumatra, Sri .Vi jay a is the capital of a great Buddhist 
Empire which controls all the eastern ivslands and carries 
on an extensive trade between them. In Eastern Java 
there is an independent Hindu State which was soon to 
grow and, competing with Sri Vijaya for trade and the 
that trade brings, was to wage bitter war with it, 
as the modern European nations do for trade, and as 
ultimately to conquer and destroy it. 

In India, north and south are cut off from each 
'ibther more than they had been for some time. In the 
,,,, notth, Mahmud of Ghazni sweeps down again and again 
llSf ; and destroys and plunders. He carries away vast wealth 
F' - ' and attaches the Punjab to his kingdom. In the south, 
we find the Chola Empire expanding and gaining in 
^ power under Rajaraja and his son Rajend^,. They 
dominate the south of India and their'hawes sweep the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. They carry out 
aggressive expeditions of conquest to Ceylon, South 
Burma and Bengal. 

In Central and Western Asia we see the remnants of 
the Abbaside Empire of Baghdad. Baghdad still 
flourishes, and indeed is increasing in power under a new : 
set of rulers, the Seljuq Turks. But the old empire split 
up into many kingdoms. Islam had ceased to be one 
empire and had become merely the religion of many 
countries and peoples. Out of the wreck of the Abba- 
side Empire had arisen the kingdom of Ghazni which 
Mahmud had ruled and from which he had swooped 
down on India. But though the empire of Baghdad had 
broken up, Baghdad itself continued to be a great city 
attracting artists and learned men from distant places. 
Many great and famous cities also flourished in Central 
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HE END OF FIRST MILLENNIUM AFTER CFIRIST 2', 


Asia at the time—^Bokhara, Samarkand, Baikh and 
others. An extensive trade was carried on between; 
them and great caravans carried merchandise from on^\ 
to the other. 

; In Mongolia and round about it, new tribes of 
nomads were growing in number and in power. T wo 
hundred years later they were to sweep across Asia. 
Even now the dominant races in Central and Western 
Asia had come from that Central Asian breeding-ground 
of nomads. The Chinese had driven them west and they 
had spread, some down to India, some to Europe. We 
now find the Seljuq Turks, driven west, reviving the . 
fortunes of the Baghdad Empire, and attacking- and 
defeating the Eastern Roman Empire of Constantinople. 

So much for Asia. Across the Red Sea was Egypt, 
independent of Baghdad. The Moslem ruler there had 
declared himself a separate Caliph. North Africa is 
also under independent Moslem rule. Across the straits 
of Gibralrer in Spain, there is also an independent 
Moslem State, the Emirate of Kurtuba or Cordoba. 
About this I shall have to tell you something later. But 
you know already that Spain refused to submit to the 
Abbaside Caliphs when they came to power. Ever since 
then it was independent. Its attempts to conquer 
France had, long before, been checkmated by Charles 
Martel. It was now the turn of Christian States in the 
north part of Spain to attack the Moslems and they 
attacked with more and more confidence as time went 
But, at the time we are speaking of, the Emirate 


on. 


of Cordoba was a great and progressive State, far in 
advance of the countries of Europe, in civilization and 


science. • 

Europe, apart from Spain, was divided up now into 
a number of Christian States. Christianity had by this 
: time spread all over the continent and the old religions 
of heroes and gods and goddesses had almost vanished 
from Europe. We can see the modern countries of 
Europe taking shape. France appears under Hugh 
Capet in y87. In England, Canute the Dane, who is 
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'famous for his command to the waves of the sea to go 
5 hack, ruled in 1016, and fifty years later "William the 
Conqueror catne from Normandy. Germany v/as part 
of the Holy Roman Empire but it was definitely be¬ 
coming one country, although it was divided up into 
many smaller States. Russia was spreading in the east 
and often threatening Constantinople with her ships. 
This was the beginning of the strange fascination for 
Constantinople which Russia has always felt. She has 
coveted this great city for a thousand years and hoped at 
last to get it as tlie result of the Great War which ended 
fourteen years ago. But the Revolution came suddenly 
and upset all the plans of old Russia. 

You will also see in the map of Europe of nine 
hundred years ago Poland and Hungary, where the 
Magyars lived, and the kingdoms of the Bulgarians and 
Serbs. . And, of course, you will see the Eastern Roman 
Empire surrounded by a host of enemies, but still carry¬ 
ing on. The Russians attacked it, the Bulgarians 
annoyed it, the Normans harassed it continually by sea, 
and now most dangerous of all the Seljuq Turks threat¬ 
ened its very life. But it was not going to collapse for 
another four hundred years, in spite of all these enemies 
and difficulties. This amazing persistence is partly ex¬ 
plained by the strength of the position of Constanti¬ 
nople. It was so well situated that it was difiicult for 
an enemy to take it. Partly also it is explained by the 
discovery by the Greeks of a new method of defence. 
This was what was called "Greek Fire;” it was some stuff 
which caught fire when it touched water. By means 
of this Greek fire the people of Constantinople played 
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havoc with the invading armies which tried to cross the 


Bosphorus and set fire to their ships. 

Such was the map of Europe after the first thousand 
ysaxs of the Christian era. You would have found also 
the Northmen or Normans coming down in their ships 
and harassing and plundering towns on the sea coasts in 
the Mediterranean and ships on the high seas. They 
were indeed becoming respectable by success. In France 
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they had established themselves in Normandy oii the 
west; England they had conquered from their base in;' 
France; the island of Sicily they conquered from the 
Moslems and added to it South Italyj making a kingdom 
called the kingdom of Sicilia. 

In the centre of Europe, from the North Sea to 
Rome, sprawled the Holy Roman Empire, consisting of 
many States with or<e head, the Emperor. Betv/een this 
German Emperor and the Pope of Rome there was a 
continuous tussle for mastery. Sometimes the Emperor 
prevailed, sometimes the Pope, but gradually the Popes 
increased in power. With their threat of excommtim- 
cation, that is, to cast a man out of society and make an 
outlaw of him, they had a terrible weapon. One proud 
Emperor indeed was brought so low by the Pope of the 
day that to beg forgiveness he had to go barefoot in the 
snow and to wait thus outside the Pope’s residence at 
Canossa in Italy till the Pope was kind enough to admit 
him! 

We would see these countries of Europe fashion¬ 
ing out, but they will be very diflferent from wliat they 
are to-day, and especially their people would be different. 
They would hardly speak of themselves as Frenchmen, 
or Englishmen, or Germans, The poor cultivators were 
a miserable lot and knew nothing of cotintry or geog¬ 
raphy. All they knew was that they were the serfs of 
their lord and must do the lord’s bidding. The nobles, 
if you asked them who they were, would tell you that 
they were the lords of this or that place and the vassals 
of some superior lord or of the king. This was the 
Feudal System which spread all over Europe. 

Gradually we find large cities growing in Germany 
and north Italy especially. Paris also was a prominent 
city then. These cities are the centres of trade and 
commerce and v/calth accumulates there. The cities do 
not like the feudal lords and there is always a tussle be¬ 
tween the two, but money tells in the end. With the 
help of their moneys which they lend to the lords, they 
hay privileges and power. And so slowly a new class 


grows in the city which does not fit in with the feudal 
system. 

Thus we find that society in Europe is divided up 
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in layers according to the feudal pattern and even the 
Church gives its sanction and blessing to this order. 
There is no feeling of nationality. But there is a certain 
feeling all over Europe, especially amongst the upper 
classes, an idea of Christendom, some thing which unites 
the Christian nations of Europe. The Church helps to 
spread this idea, for it strengthens the Church and in¬ 
creases the power of the Pope of Rome, who is now the 
' { unquestioned head of the Church in w^estern Europe. 
> You will remember that Rome had cut itself away from 
Constantinople and the Eastern Roman Empire. Gons- 
tat itinople still continued its old Orthodox Church and 
‘• Russia also took its religion from them. The Pope was 
not recogni 2 ed by the Greeks of Constantinople. 

But in the hour of peril, when Constantinople was 
surrounded by enemies, and more especially threatened 
by tlie Seljuq Turks, it forgot its pride and its hatred of 
Rome, and appealed to the Pope for help against the 
Moslem infidel. Rome had a great Pope then—Hilde- 
brande, who became Pope Gregory the Seventh. It was 
Piildebrande before whom the proiid German Emperor 
had appeared barefoot in the snow at Canossa. 

Another event had excited the imagination of 
Christian Europe then. Many devout Christians believ- 
, :ed that the world would come to a sudden end just a 
thousand years after Christ. The word millennium 
flil'iyj: m.eans a thousand years. It comes from two Latin 
llll'e 'i;' words: m/Me meaning thousand, and annus, year. As 
i the end of the world was expected then the millennium! 
■ mean a sudden change to a better world. As I 

; < have told you, there was great misery then in Europe 
and this prospect of the 'inillennium” brought relief to 
,y many a weary person. Many sold up their lands and 
journeyed to Palestine to be present in their Holy Land 
b;; when the end of the world came. 

But the end of the world did not come, and the 





ifl-treated and harassed by the Tui^^H 
; to Europe full of anger ai id ^ htissnha^ 
spread; the story of their sufferings in the 
One, faiidtpus pfigrim, Peter the Hermit, especia 
abot^t^ staff? in hand, preaching to the !^op^|| 
hniy cky ‘ Terijsakm from the Moslenas: 
4idh and enthusiasm grew in Ghristendom, and 
this the Pope decided to lead the movement. 
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LOOK Af EUROPE 

June 12, 19}£ 

Lave fiiiished our brief survey of the worM-^ 
of Asia and Europe and a bit of Africa—^^at the end of a 
tbdusand years after Christ. But look again. 

\-r. Asia. The old civilizations of India and China still 
i^ntkiue^ and flourish. Indian culture spreads ^0 
RMJalaysia and Cambodia and biangs rich fruit there, 
d^hese culture spreads to Korea and Japan and^ to scwtie 
ejctent, Malaysia, In western Asia, Arabiah culture 
prevails in Arabia, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia; in 
Persia, there is a mixture of the old Persian and the 
newer Arabian civilization. Some of the countries of 
Central Asia have also imbibed this mixed Persian- 
: Arabian civilization, and have also been influenced by 
India and China. In all these countries there is a high 
Ic^el of civilization; trade and learning and the arts 
fltwirish; great cities abound; famous univ^ities attract 
students from afar. Only in Mongolk and in some 
timts of Central Asia, as well as in Siberia m the north, 
was the level of civilization low. 

Europe now. It is backward and semi-barbarcrus 
compared to the progressive countries of'^ Asiai.' The 
old Grjeco-Roman civilization is ;ust a memory of the ' 
distant past. Learning is at a discount; the arts are riot 
much in evidence; and trade is far less than in Asia. 
There are two bright spot;s. Spam, under the Arabs, 
carried on the traditions of the great days of the Arabs, 
arid Constantinople, even in her slow decay, was a^great 
and. populous city, sitting on the border, between Asia 
and Europe. Over the greater part of Europe there is 
i|!«itiedt disorder and, under the feudal system -tihich 
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preyaiis, each knight and lord is a little king in his 
domain. Rome, the imperial capital of old, at one time 
was hardly bigger than a village, and wild animals lived 
in its old Colosseum. But it was growing again. 

So if you compared the two, Asia and Europe, 
thousand years after Christ, the comparison would have 
been greatly to the advantage of Asia. 

Let us have another look and try to see below the 
surface of things. We End that it is not so well with 
Asia' as a superficial observer might imagine. India and 
China, the two cradles of ancient civilization, are in 
trouble. Their troubles are not merely those of invasion 
from outside, but the more real troubles which sap 
awi^ay the inner life and strength. The Arabs in the 
west have come to the end of their great days. It is true 
that the Seljuqs rise to power, but their rise is simply 
due to their fighting qualities. They do not, like the 
Indians or Chinese or Persians or Arabs, represent the 
culture of Asia, but the fighting quality of Asia. Every¬ 
where in Asia the old cultured races seem to be shrink¬ 
ing. They have lost confidence in themselves and are 
on the defensive. New peoples arise, strong and full 
of energy, who conquer these old races in Asia, and even 
threaten Europe. But they do not bring a new wave of 
civilization with them or a new impetus for culture. 
The old races slowly civilize them and assimilate their 
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conquerors. 

So vre see a great change coming over Asia. While 
the old civilizations continue and the fine arts flourish 
and there are refinements in luxury, the pulse of civili¬ 
zation weakens, and the breath of life seems to grow less 
and less. For long they were to continue. There W’as 
no definite break or end to them, except in Arabia and 
Central Asia when the Mongols came. In China and 
India there is a' slow fading off, till the old civilization 
becomes like a painted picture, beautiful to look at from 
a' distance but lifeless; and if you come near it, you see 
that the white-ants have been at it. 

Civilizations, like empires, fail, not so much because 
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of the strength of the enemy outside, as the weai 
and decay within. Rome fell not because of the bar¬ 
barians; they merely knocked down something that was 
already dead. The heart of Rome had ceased beating, 
when the arms and legs were cut oft*. We see some¬ 
thing of this process in India and China and in the case 
of the Arabs. The collapse of Arabian civilization was 
sudden, even as their rise had been. In India and China' 
the process is long-drawn-out and it is not easy to spot 

Long before Mahmud of Ghazni came to India this 
process had started. We can see the change in the 
minds of the people. Instead of creating new ideas and ' 
things, the people of India busied themselves with repeti¬ 
tion and imitation of what had been done. Their minds 
were keen enough still, but they busied themselves in 
interpreting and explaining what had been said and 
written long ago. They still produced wonderful sculp¬ 
ture and carvings, but they were heavy with too much 
detail and ornament, and often, almost a touch of the 
grotesque crept in. Originality was absent and so was 
bold axid noble design. The polished graces and arts and 
luxury continued among the rich and the well-to-do, 
but little was done to relieve the toil and misery of the 
people as a whole or to increase production. 

All these arc the signs of the evening of a civiliza¬ 
tion. When this takes place you may be sure t,|iat the ^ 
life of that civilization is vanishing; for creation is the 
sign of life, not repetition and imitation. , 1 ; , 

Some such processes are in evidence in China and 
India then. But do not mistake me. I do not mean 
that China or India cease to be because of this or relapse 
$nto barbarism. I mean that the old push of creative 
spirit that Chirfe and India had received in the p-ast was 
exhausting its energy and not renewing itself. It was 
not adapting itself to changed surroundings; it was 
merely carrying on. This happens with every country 
and civilization. There are periods of great creative 
elfort and growth and periods of exhaustion. It is 
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amazing that in India and China the exhaustion ca.vne so 
late, and even, so it has never been complete. 

.Islam brought a new impulse for human progress 
to India. To some extent it served as a tonic. It shook 
up India. But it did less good than it might have done 
because of two reasom. It came in the wrong way and 
it came leather late. For hundreds of years before 
Mahmud of Ghazni raided India, Moslem missionarie,s 
had wandered about India and had been welcomed. 
They came in peace and had some success. There was 
, little, if any, ill-feeling against Islam. Then came 
Mahmud with fire and .sword and the manner of his 
coming as a conqueror and a plunderer and killer injured 
the reputation of Islam in India more than anything 
else. He was of course just like any other great con¬ 
queror, killing and plundering, and caring little for 
, religion. But for a very long time his raids overshad¬ 
owed Islam in India and made it diflicult for people to 
consider it dispassionately as they might otherwise haye 
;^j':done. 

|fe ' This was one reason. The other was that it came 
p late. It came about four hundred yeans after it began 
and during this long period it had exhausted itself some- 
' what, and lost a great deal of its creative energy. If the 
Arabs had come to India with Islam in the early days, 
the rising Arabian culture would have mixed with the 
old Indian and the two would have acted and reacted on 
each other, with great consequences. It would have 
been the mixing of two cultured races; and the ..4rabs 
were well-known for their toleration and rationalism in 
religion. .At one period indeed there was a club in 
Baghdad, under the patronage of the Caliph, where met:, 
of all religions and no religion met together to disenss 
and deb.ite about all matters from the point of view of 
rationalism alone. : 

But the Arabs did not come to India proper. They 
: kopped in Sind, and India was little influenced by the.m. ■ 
Islam came to India through the Turks and others who 
did not have the tolerance or the culture of the Arab, 
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who were primarily soldiers. 

’ Still a new impulse came to India for progress and 


creative eaort. How this put some new life in India 
and then worked itself out, We shall consider later. 

Another result of the weakening of Indian civiliza¬ 
tion is now in evidence. Attacked from outside, it 
sought to defend itself against the incoming tide by 
building a shell round itself and imprisoning itself 
almost. This again was a sign of weakness and fear; 
and the remedy only increased the disease. The real 
disease was not foreign invasion but stagnation. By this 
exclusiveness the stagnation grew and all avenues of 
growth were stopx^ed. Later we shall see that China did 
this also in its own way, and so did Japan. It is a little 
dangerous to live in a society which is closed up like a 
shell. We petrify there and grow unaccustomed to 
fresh air and fresh ideas. Fresh air is as necessary for 
societies as for individuals. 

So much for Asia. Europe we saw was backward 
and quarrelsome at that time. But behind all this dis¬ 
order and uncouthness you can detect energy at least and 
life. Asia, after her long dominance was on the down 
grade; Europe was struggling up. But she had still far 
to go before she could come up anywhere near Asia’s 
level. 

To-day Europe is dominant and Asia struggles 
painfully for freedom. Yet look below the surface 
again. You will find a netv energy in Asia, a new crea¬ 
tive spirit, and a new life. Asia is up again, there can 
be no doubt. And Europe, or rather western Europe, 
in spite of her greatness shows some .signs of decay. 
There are no barbarians who are strong enough to des¬ 
troy European civilization. But sometimes civilized- 
people themselves act barbarously and if this happens | 
civilizaition may destroy itself. 

I talk of Asia and Europe, 
geographical expressions and the 
us are not Asiatic or European problems but world- 
problems or problems of humanity. And unless we 


But they are just 
problems that face 
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MAYA CIVILIZATIOM OF AlCSRICA 

June 15 i 193^ 

In these letters I am trying to trace wpr|d history, 
ypu, Bht in effect this has been the history 
Asia and ; Europe'-and the nprdi of Africa. Of 
lIp^lpiMnerica and Australia'I have said nothing, or next.to ■ 
ftll-f-nidchmg. ■ ■ I ■■have, warned ■ you however tha^ there was ■ 
il^f:55i:^^'^Wiizationin;America in these early days. .'■■''Hot. much. ' 

of this, and.I -certainly know very little indeed.- . : 

I cannot resist the temptation to tell you sometliing ij 
■it'',h<ire, so that you may not make the common 
that America was ■'iust, a s's^ytage' 


I'i;: |i@6ujatf^^ and other Europeans reached 
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Probably as long ago as the Stone Age, before man 
lll^'i^l^l^d/settled down anywhere''and was a wanderei* and ■ . 

there was land communication between Asia and 
jSPK:-'I^drth America. Groups and tribes of men. rtiust have-' 

‘ ‘ift pa^ed from one continent to another Alaska. Eater 
;J t^ communications were cut off and, the 
. A slowly developed their ov'n civilization. 

■;: irtember that, so far as we knbW, there wi® nothing tb 
p:T':^k^<c<mxiect them with Asia or Europe. I haye told the 
the Chinese monk who said he had visited aland 
f 'j; & to the east of China in the fifth century. IThis may 
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been Mexico. But apart from thh there no 
accounts of any effective contacts till the so--cailed dis- 
i coyery of the New \{^orld late in the sixteenth century, 
'^cyf p'^his tyorid of America was a distant and diff|fimt world, 
yl'lC■ jil^unffuenced by the happenings in Europe ^ Asia. 

. It applets that 'there'wiere- three centres of 
. !l'=^:'tion:. in Mexico,.-: in Central America, and in 
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Aztecs from Mexico. Early in the fourteisotli cen¬ 
tury they conquer the Maya country and about 1325 
A.C., they found the city of Tenochlitlan. Soon this 
becomes the capital city of the whole Mexican world, 
the centre of the Empire of the Aztecs, with a, vast 
population. 

The Aztecs were a military nation. They had 
military colonies and garrisons, and a network of mili¬ 
tary roads. It is even said that they were clever enough 
to make their dependent states quarrel with each other. 
It was easier to rule them if they were divided. That 
has been the old policy of all empires. Rome called it; 
Divide et divide and rule. 

The Aztecs, in spite of their cleverness in other 
matters, were also priest-ridden, and, worse still, their 
religion was full of human-sacrifice. Thousands of 
human beings were sacrificed in this way in a most hor¬ 
rible manner every year. 

For nearly two hundred years the Aztecs ruled their 
empire with a rod of iron. There was outward security 
and peace in the empire—-just as there is the Pax Britan- 
nica in India!—but the people were ruthlessly exploited 
and impoverished. A State so built and so carried on 
could not endure. And so it happened. Early in the 
sixteenth century (in 1519), when the Aztecs were 
apparently at the height of their power, the whole 
empire came down with a crash before a handful of 
foreign bandits and adventurers! This is one of the 
most amazing examples of the collapse of an empire. 
And this was done by a Spaniard, Hernan Cortes, and a 
ismall troop with him. Cortes was a brave man and dar¬ 
ing enough. He had two things which were of great 
help to him—firearms and horses. Apparently there 
were no horses in the Mexican Empire, and there were 
certainly no firearms. But neither Cortes’ courage nor 
his guns and liorses would have availed him if the Aztec 
Empire had not been rotten at heart. It had decayed 
inside, just keeping the outer form, and even a little 
kick was enough to bring it down. The empire was 
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based on exploitation and was nmch resented by the 
j^eople. So when it was attacked, the people at large 
welcomed the discomfiture of the imperialists. As usual, 
when this happens, there was a social revolution also. 

V Cortes was once driven away and he barely escaped 
with his life. But he returned and then, helped by some 
of the inhabitants, he conquered. Not only did he end 
the Aztec rule but, it is curious to find, that the whole 
of Mexican civilization collapsed with it, and soon, of 
the imperial and giant city of Tenochlitlan, little was 
left. Not a stone remains of it now, and on the site of 
it the Spaniards erected a cathedral. The other great 
Mayan cities also went to pieces and the forests of Yuca~ 
tan engulfed them, till even their names were forgotten', 
and many of them are now remembered by the names 
of villages near by. All their literature also perished and 
only three books survive, and even these no one has so 
far been able to read! ^ 

It is extraordinarily difficult to explain this sudden 
disappearance of an ancient people and an ancient civdi- 
z-ition, which had lasted for nearly fifteen luindred years, 
as soon as they come in contact with the new people from 
Europe. Almost it seems as if this contact was of the 
nature of disease, a new plague, for them, and it wiped 
them off. With all their high civilization in some res ¬ 
pects, they were very backward in other respects, nhey 
were a curious mixture of the Various periods of history, 
f In South America there was another seat of civi- 
! lization in Peru, and the Inca ruled it. He was a kind 
of divine monarch. It is strange that this Peruvian 
civilization was, in its later days at least, completely 
cut off from die Mexican civilization. They were not 
far from each other. Yet they knew nothing of each 
other, and this itself shows their remarkable backward¬ 
ness in some respects. A Spaniard also put an end to 
this Peruvian St.ate soon after Cortes had succeeded in 
Mexico. This was Pizarro. He came in 1530 and he 
seized the Inca by treachery. -The seizure of the 
divine” monarch itself terrified the people. Pizarro 
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Jl" Cortes first sa^^&e city of Tcnochlid^ he 

astounded at its greatness. He had seen ndthing ' 
ll^ijdt'itt'Eiirope.' 

relics and Peruvian art have been 

and can be seen in American museums, espe- 
^ Mexico. There was a fine artistic 

^gpadiiap^ goldsmith’s worii is said to be ' 

of-- the-’pieces of sculpture found, espe- 
^ stone, -are very fine. Otfcirs'are ’ 
be works of horror and they do 
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I have just befen rfeadhig als^htf McAenj<ifd^^,j(|^ 
thl^ old Indus Valley oivEizatioi! of India. A 
book has come out describing this and telUng ia;J 
is so far known about it. It has been 
written by the men who have been in charge 


^cavations and diggings, and who have theniselv^ | 5 ^ 


'.y !■ i ll 

the city come out, as it were, of motbcr Earth, ^ 


dt^ deeper and deeper. I have not seen this 


WmL-■ ^'f.vJ 


I wish I coilid geit it here. But I have read a reyie||'^ 






it, and I want to share with you some of the > 
given in it. It is a wonderful thing, this eivSizat^fi||?^^||^f 
the Indus Valley, and the more one learns of it, 
it- amazes. So'you : will not mind, I hope,;if 
our account of past history, and jump back in this letter; J ,/!® 
to five thousand years ago. ' ■ ; "' ’i;' 

Mohenjo-daro is said to be as old as that at kast. 

But Mohenjosrdaro, as we Itod k, is a fine city, the hPrsBC 
of a cultured and civilized people. Behind it 
must have been a long period of growth already* 


we are told by this book. Sir John Marshall, ^0 




charge of the excavaticms tells us; 

"One thing that stands out clear and unaiust^aibl^7:^i|f 
both at Mohen^daro and Harap^a; is that the cfivif^^l- p 
zation hitherto revealed at these two places is noi^^h|, 
incipimt eivilization, but one already age-ohl^^^ 
stereotyped on Indian soil, with nwmy millennia of hu-|ji: 
man ehi^ayour behind it, Thas IndSa Mii^t hei^eforfh 
be raogniifd, along with Bersia, Mesopotainia, 

. . .. Bgypt as'-one of'the most importfrot areas 
. civihzmg : processes Were initiated apd dev^pgl^ 
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of their own are its art and its religion. Notf^jI lJ 
we know of in other comntries at this ^^iod 1 ' 
resanblancCi in pdbit of style, to die fdende ^ 

rams, dogs, and other animals or to the intagl^ 
ings on the seals, the best of which”notably tliiji|i 
ed and short-horn bulls—-are diia:in:guisked by a oppi 
of treatment arid a feeling fcM? line and plastic form p.,, 
has rarely been surpassed nv^yptic art; nor would it b^ 
possible, imtil the classic age of Greece, to match the ex^i 
qiaately supple modelihtg of the two human ^atuettes" 
from Harappa figured in Pktes X and XI. Sai the refi- 
gion of the Indus people, them is much, of cours^v :^!^^ 
might be paraSded in other counties. This is 
every prehistoric and most historic rdiigions as , 

But, ta:ken as a whole, tbdr religion is so GharaCtd^tiL^' 
cally Indian as, hardly to be distinguished . from still li# 
ing Hinduisrn . ..” '■ 

You may not undemtand a few words-in this 
'.tation. Fmeuce means earthenware or porceiain^i^^ 
\mtaglio and glyj0c works are carvings and engravifigs 
'on somethibg hard, often some precious stone or genii^:; 

I wish I cor^ see the statuettes found at Harappa* 
or even their pictures; Perhaps, some d^v you and ,I 
may journey to Harappa and Mokenjo-daro and take 
of these sights, hhsanwliile we shall carry ©n~^ 
you af your school at Poona, and I at my scheol, which 
is caUed the District Ja3 of Dehra Dim. 
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lli^mei left out c^ Pur account—:^ain unr 

*‘'''“'!^i';;,^'abs^-^Htfl4’- w^ palxst go'back ' and:, fit lief ^ mto 


you kiibw already, if you still remem- 
^as in 711 A.C. tbit the Arab general crossed 
^.. 1 / He was Tarick and be IsHided 

iri^ajp^r lf t^^ Jabal^ut-T(miq, the rock of Tariq), 
M^pyp years the Ai'abs had conquered the \^ole 
|qf : and a little later Portugal was added. They 

and on; marched into Prance and spread all 
^^yer fhe south. Thoroughly frightened at thi^ the 
J^rs^s and other tribes joined together und«r Charles 
/Martel and made a great effort to stop the Arabs. Th,ey 
$i;ic<^eded, and at the great battle of Tours hear Poitiers 
Fr^pe, the Franks defeated the Arafe It was a 
gfeat defeat and put an end to Arab dream^a^^ the con¬ 
quest of Europe. Many tiipes after ti^ < 

/me Franks and other Christian peqple in Friiiidife^:/I^ 
each other; and sometimes the ^ 

France, and sometimes they were pushed. bh<^ in'-Sjp^. . 
Even Charlemagne attacked them m but^^ 
defeated. On tlie whole however, fdf periW | i 

'.baknce was kept up and the Afab rul^.;;^ 'Spam ■:j^uf ''■"■:'''.||^P 
■ weiit no further, ■'- .. Jt'ilV.,/.,.. ,, 


Spain was thus made'paft of the gfiat y':l; 


which spread right across ■'■Africi'^./to-vthe^^bdhi^ 

Mongolia. But not for Ipng.y^l^^ 
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there was civil war in Arabia and the Abbasides pushed 
out the Ommeyade Khalifs. The Arab governor in 
Spain was an Ojnmeyade and he refused to recognise the 
new Abbaside Khalif. So Spain cut itself off from the 
Arab Empire and the Khalif at Baghdad was too far and 
■too full of his ovm troubles to do anything in the mat¬ 
ter. Bi.it bad blood continued between Spain and 
Baghdad, and the two Arab States, instead of helping 
each other in the hour of trial, rather welcomed the 
difficulties of each other. ■ 

It was somewhat rash of the Spanish Arabs to break 
loose from their homeland. They were in a far country 
with an alien population, and were surrounded by ene¬ 
mies. They were small in numbers. In the event of 
danger and diflSculty there was no one to help them. 
But in those days they were full of self-confidence and 
c.ired little for these dangers. As a matter of fact they 
did remarkably well in spite of the continuous pressure 
of the Christian nations in the north, and, single handed, 
they maintained their dominion over the greater part of 
Spain for five hundred years. Even after this they 
managed to hold on to a smaller kingdom in the south 
of vSf>aui for another two hundred years. And so they 
actually outlasted the great empire of Baghdad; and the 
city of Baghdad itself had long been reduced to dust, 
when the Arabs said their last farewell to Spain. 

This seven hundred years of Arab rule in parts of, 
Spain is surprising enough. But what is more interest¬ 
ing is the high civilization and culture of the Spanish 
Arabs, or Moors as they were called. A historian, 
carried away by his enthusiasm a little, has said that: 
"The Moors organised that wonderful kingdom of 
Cordova, which was the marvel of the middle ages, and 
which, when all Europe was plunged in barbaric ignor¬ 
ance and strife, alone held the torch of learning and 
civilization, bright and shining before the western, 
world." 








Kurtuba vzas the capital of this kingdom for just 
five hundred years. This is usually called Cordoba in 
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this and yet this was one of the main charges in an 
account of the **Apostacies and Treasons of the Moris- 
coes” drawn up by the Archbishop of Valencia in 16^02, 
when he was recommending the expulsion of Saracens 
from Spain. Referring to this he says "that they (the, 
Moriscoes) commended nothing so much as that liberty 
of conscience in all matters of religion, which the Turks, 
and all other Mohammedans, suffer their subjects to 
enjoy.” What a great compliment was thus paid un¬ 
wittingly to the Saracens in Spain, and how different 
and intolerant was the outlook of the Spanish Cbris- 
tians! ^ 
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Millions of SaraCehs were driven out forcibly from 
Spain, mostly into Africa, some to France. But you 
must remember that the Arabs had been in Spain for 
seven hxmdred years; and during this long period they 
had become to a large extent merged in the people of 
Spain. Originally Arabs, they had gradually become 
more and more Spaniards. Probably^ the Spanish Arabs , 
of later years were quite different from the Arabs of 
Baghdad. Even to-day the Spanish race has much of ' 
Arab blood in its veins. 

Saracens also had spread to the south of France and 
even to Switzerland, not as rulers, but as Settlers. Some-^ 
times even now one comes across an Arab type of face 
among the Frenchmen from the midi. 

So ended, not only Saracen rule in Spain, but also 
Arab civilization. For, even earlier, this civilization 
had collapsed in Asia, as we shall presently see,, It hi- 
fi ue need many countries and many cultures, and left 
many a bright souvenir. But it did not rise again by 
itself in after history. 

' After the Saracens left, Spain, under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, grew in power. Soon after, the discovery of 
America brought vast wealth to it, and for a while it 
was the most powerful country in Europe, dominating 
others. But its fall was rapid and it sunk into insigni¬ 
ficance, while the other countries of Europe advanced, 

Spain remained stagnant, dreaming still of the middle 
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1 Ari^ E liistorian, Lane Poole, writing of the 
l^atacens in Spain says: *'Eor centuries Spain had been 
I the centre of civHization, the seat of arts and sciences, 
of learning and every form of refined enJighteiimenc. 
|No ptlier country in Europe had so far approachec? the 
' cultivated dominion of the Moors. The brief brilhancy 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of the Empire of Charles 
Cotdd found no such enduring pre-eminence. The 
/ MoOfs were banished; for a while Christian Spain shone, 
fi^e the moon, with a,borrowed light; then came the 
VfeclrpSeii and in that darkness Spain has grovelled ever 
'I’ sihoe. 'Fhe true memorial of the Moors is seen in deso- 
iatie tracts of utter barrenness, where once the Moors 
grew luxuiiaht vine.s and olives and yellow ears of corn; 
in a stupid ignorant population where once wit and 
learning flourished; in the general stagnation and degra¬ 
dation of a' people which has hopelesdy fallen in the scale 
of nations, and has deserved its humiliation,” 

This is a hard judgment. About a year ago there 
was a revolution in Spain and the feipg was removed. 
There is a republic there now. Perhaps this young re¬ 
public will do better, and bring up Spain again in line 
with other countries. : . ; 
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the Moslems for the reeoyw^f:; 


against 

I jerusi^ The rising power of the 


. frightened Europe, and especially 
government^ which was directly threasened* 


Turkish ill treatment of Christian 
and Palestine excited the people: of , __ 

them wi^ anger. 3o a ‘holy war’ was dieclafep| 


Pope and the Church called upon 
people of Europe to march to the fescue of 


city. 




Thus began the Crusades in 
than a hundred and fifty years the ■^trt^le;c^i‘ 

■ between' Christaanity and Islam, between:the';; 
the Crescent., , There were long 
tween, but there was almost a continiwu?/ 
and wave after wave pf Christian cxusasd^S iv/hd^dl^ 
fight and mostly to die in the '‘holy’ hind. 

..-sfrarfare yielded no substaptial-results to 
^Sor. a short while JeriBalera was in the handii^^iif^^^ 

crusaders, but later it went bath to the Turks, . 

it ^remained. The chief restdr pf. the, Crusidd;?f|^!^^JM 
bring death and misery to mdHtms irf 
Modems and again to soak Asia Mmpr;;^^ 

■' with.-hm®an blood... . ^ . ^ 

T^hat was the state of the 
:ihh ; TW Abbaddes contimw^ ;dl tr 
: *i^iey ^ef ^ st0 the Khalif&, the Cbttsn^n^ 

' :-]hut ' they .were,.-hdmihai he 
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power. We have already seen their empire split up and 
the provincial governors becoming independent. 
'Mahraud of Ghazni, who raided India so often, was a 
pow'erml sovereign who threatened the Khalif, if the 
latter did not behave according to his wishes. Even in 
Baghdad itself the Turks were really masters. Then 
came another branch of the Turks—the Seljuqs—and 
they rapidly established their power, and spread, con¬ 
quering to Constantinople itself. But the Khalif still 
remained the Khalif, but with no political power. He 
gave the title of Sultan to the Seljuq chiefs, and the 
Sultan ruled. The Crusaders had thus to fight against 
these Seljuq Sultans and their followers. 

Iti Europe the Crusades increased the idea of 
"Christendom’—the world of Christianity, as opposed 
to all non-Christians. Europe had a common idea and 
purpose—the recovery of the "holy land’ from the so- 
called infidel. 'This common purpose filled people with 
enthusiasm, and many a man left home and property for 
the sake of the great cause. Many went with noble 
motives. Many were attracted by the promise of the 
Pope that those who went would have their sins for¬ 
given. There were other reasons also for the Crusades. 
Rome Wanted once for all to become the boss of 
Constantinople. You ‘will remember that the Cons¬ 
tantinople Church was different from that of Rome. 
It called itself the Orthodox Church and it disliked the 
Roman Church intensely and considered the Pope as an 
upstart. The Pope wanted to put an end to this - 
conceit of Constantinople and to bring it within his 
.fold. Under the cloak of a holy war against the infidel 
Turk, he wanted to obtain what he had long desired. 
That is the way of politicians and those who consider 
themselves statesmen! It is well to remember this con¬ 
flict between Rome and Constantinople as it continually 
crops up during the Crusades. 

Another reason for the Crusades was a commercial 
one. The business people, especially of the growing 
ports of Venice and Genoa, wanted them as their trade 
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:^^as sulfering. The Seljuq Turks had closed many of .' ,j 
their trade routes to the East. . ■ 

The common people of course knew nothing about 
these reasons. No one told them. Politicians usually 
hide their real reasons and talk pompously of religion 
and justice and truth and the like. It was so at the time 
of the Crusades. It is so still. People were taken in 
then; and still the great majority of people are taken, in 
by the soft talk of politicians, ^ 

So large numbers gathered for the Crusades, 
Among these were good and earnest people; but there 
were also many who were far from good. The hope of 
plunder attracted these latter. It was a strange collec¬ 
tion of pious and religious men and the ri^^ pf the, 
population, who were capable of every kind of crime; 
Indeed these crusaders, or many of them, going out to 
serve in, what was to them, a noble cause, did commit 
the vilest and most disgusting of crimes. Many were 
so busy with plundering and misbehaving on the way ' 
that they never reached anywhere near Pale.stine. Some 
took to massacring Jews on the way; some even massacred 
their brother Christians'. Fed up with their misbeha¬ 
viour, sometimes the peasantry of the Christian countries 
they passed through rose and killed them and drove them 
away. 

The Crusaders at last managed to reach Palestine ! 
under a' Norman, Godfrey of Bouillon. Jerusalem feil\ 

I to them and then the "carnage lasted for a week.” : 

|l There Was a terrible massacre. A French eye-witness 
“ of this says that "under the portico of the mosque the 
blood was knee deep and reached the horses bridges.” 
Godfrey became king of Jerusalem. 

Seventy 3 ''ears later Jerusalem was retaken from the 
Christians by Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt. This 
excited the people of Europe again and several Crusades 
follovred. This time the kings and emperors of Europe 
came in person, but they had little success. They quar¬ 
relled among themselve.s for precedence and were jealous 
of each other. It is a dismal story of ghastly and cruel 
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War and petty intrigue and sordid crime. But sometimes 
the better side of human nature prevailed over this 
horror and incidents took place when enemies behaved 
v/ith courtesy and chivalry to each other. Among the 
foreign kings in Palestine was Richard of England, 
Goeur de Lion, the Lion-Hearted, noted for his physical 
strength and courage. Saladin was also a great fighter 
and famous for his chivalry. Even the Crusaders who 
fought Saladin came to appreciate this chivalry of his. 
There is a story that once Richard was very ill and was 
suffering from the heat. Saladin, hearing of this, 
arranged to send hint fresh snow and ice from the 
mountains. Ice could not be made artificially then by 
freezing water, as we do now. So natural snow and ice 
from the mountaihs had to be taken by swift messen- 
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gers. 


There are many stories of the time of the Crusades. 
Perhaps yovi have read Walter Scott’s T alisman. 

One batch of Crusaders went to Constantinople 
and took possession of it. They drove out the Greek 
Emperor of the Eastern Empire and established a Latin 
kingdom and the Roman Church. I'errible massacres 
also took place in Constantinople by these Crusaders and 
the city itself was partly burnt by them. But this 
Latin kingdom did not last long. The Greeks of the 
Eastern Empire, wobbly as they were, came back and 
drove away the Latins after a little over fifty years. 
The Eastern Empire of Constantinople continued for 
another two hundred years, till 1453, when the Turks 
finally put an end to it. 

This capture of Constantinpole by the Crusaders 
brings out the desire of the Roman Church and the 
Pope to extend their influence there. Although the 
Greeks of this city had in a moment of panic appealed 
to Rome for help against the Turk, they helped the 
Crusaders little, and disliked them greatly. 

But the most terrible of all these Crusades was 
what is called the Children’s Crusade. Large numbers 
of young boys, chiefly French and some from Germany, 
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m their excitement left their homes and decided to go to 
Palestine. Many of them died on the way, many were 
lost. Most of them reached Marseilles and there these 
poor children were tricked and their enthusiasm was 
taken advantage of by scoundrels. Under the pretext 
of taking them to the "holy land”, slave-traders took 
them on their ships, carried them to Egypt, and sold 
them into slavery. 

Richard of England on his Way back from Pales¬ 
tine was captured by his enemies in east Europe and a , 
very heavy ransom had to be paid for his release. A 
king of France was captured in Palestine itself, and had 
to be ransomed. An emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Frederick Barbarossa, was drowned in a river in 
Palestine. ‘ Meanwhile, as time went on, all the glamour 
went out of these Crusades. People got fed up with 
them. Jerusalem remained in Moslem hands, but the 
kings and people of Europe were no longer interested in 
wasting more lives and treasure for its recovery. Since 
then for nearly seven hundred years Jerusalem continued 
under the Moslems. It was only recently, during the 
Great War, in 191.8, that it was taken from the Turks 
by an Einglisb general. 

One of the later Crusades was interesting and un¬ 
usual. Indeed it was hardly a crusade at all in the old 
sense of the word. The Emperor Frederick 11, of the 
Holy Eimpire, came and, instead of fighting, had an 
interview with the then Sultan of Egypt and they came 
to a friendly understanding! Frederick was an extra¬ 
ordinary person, At a time when most kings were 
hardly literate, he knew many languages, including 
Arabic. He was known as the "Wonder of the 
World.” He cared little for the Pope and the Pope 
thereupon excommunicated him, but this had little 
effect on him. 

The Crusades thus failed to achieve anything. But 
this continuous fighting v/eakened the Seljuq Turks. 
Even more than this, however, feudalism sapped the 
foundations of the Seljuq Enipire. The big feudal lords 
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consuiered themselves practically independent. They 
, iought each othera Sometimes they even went so far 
' ' -as to ask for Christian help against each other. It was- 

this internal weakness of the Turks that played into the 


. hands of the crusaders sometimes. When, however, there 


ii 



was a strong ruler like Saladin, they made little progress. 
There is another view of the Crusades, a recent view 


' |pur forward by the English historian G. M. Trevelyan 
of the Garibaldi books which you know). 
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"The Crusades”, says Trevelyan, 
"were the military and religious aspect of a general urge 
v ! towards the East on the part of the reviving energies of 
PPf'/ , 'Europe. The prize that Europe brought back from the 
Crusades was not the permanent liberation of the Holy 
; 5epu}cljj-e or the potential unity of Christendom, of 
which the story of the Crusades was one-long negation. 
She brought back instead the finer arts and crafts, 
luxury, science, and intellectual curiosity—-everything 
that Peter the Hermit would most have despised.” 

Saladin died in 1193, and gradually what remained 
of the old Arab empire went to pieces. In many parts 
of western Asia there was disorder under the petty 
feudal lords. The last Crusade took place in 1249. It 
ivas headed by Lotus IX, King of France. He was 
defeated and taken prisoner. ! ^ 

M had been happening in 




iy 


eastern and Central Asia. The Mongols, under a mighty 
chieftain, Chengiz or Jenghiz Khan, were advancing 


and covering the eastern horizon like a huge dark cloud. 
Crusader and defender, Christian and Moslem alike, 
saw this coming invasion with fear. We shall deal with 
Chengiz and the Mongols in a later letter. 

One thing I should like to mention before I end 
this letter. In Bokhara, in Central Asia, there lived a 
very great Arab physician, who was famous in Asia as 
well as Europe. His name was Ibn Sin a, but he is better 
known in Europe as Avicenna. The Prince of Physicians 
he was called. He died in 1037, before the Crusades 




began. 
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that right:tbfOtigli'‘^s 'i>dria^;c^yeji,, w 
the Arab empire was on the decfini^ Arab 
■continaed in western and part of ■ Genial. 
din, busy as he was fighting die Crt^id^^ 
colleges and hospitals. But this civiliz^ioh 
eve of a sudden and complete collapse; : ’T!^ 
were coming from the East. 
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my last letter we saw something of the dia^ 

, tth Chtistkmty and Islam in the ^venth, twelf||t 

T-he idea of Chrirteridi^' 
?Rlr- in , 'Europe. ,■ Christianity' has by th® .. t iine 





■^I^ead all over Etnope, the kn^ comers being 
j|ili^s-."'pf.';Eastern'' Europe-^—^Russians ^id odbi^i''- ■ Tb^e'.' 
|feV|’iS:fih.inj^ —I do pot know- few-fat'k ^ trie 

ii before they beeaihe Cb^n^ 

Jl ylPai^ ^cus^ question of changing t^r old pdigion 
' ' * ' a new one. The two new regions &ey 

of were Christianity and Iskm. So, quite in 
t|iie hiod®E^i style, they sent a dept^atiqn to vkit ^e 
11:.;'' : e^tintries where these religions ■were practised, to exar 
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ahihe tliem and report on them. It is said that this 
deputaation viated s£»ne plac« in western Asia, where 
Isiam prevailed, and then they went to CoiMtahtinopIe. 
They were amazed at what th^ saw at Constantinople. 

the ChthoMdEpc GhureH 

; with music and beautiful singing^. T^ 

priests came in splendid ^inente and tjherh w^/bUtriing 
of incanse. This ceremonial imptessed 
senu-cfviKzcd peoide from the north tremendousfy, 
Idanr had nothing so gorgeous. So they d^ided in 
■ fayotk of Clirktianky and on their return, they report- 
, ed accordingly to their king. The king and his people 
thereupon became Christians, and because they took 
v fhek Christianity from Coosapntinrqjile, fol- 

: lowers of thfe Orthodox Greek Church and not of Rome. 

" At no subsequent tinK d'id Russm acls^wledgie the Pope 
. : 'of 'Ronie. 
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This conversioji ol Russia took place long before the 
The Bulgarians also, it is said, at one time 
were half inclined to become Mohammedans but then 
the attraction of Constantinople was greater. Their 
king married a Byzantine princess (you will remember 
that Byzantium was the old name for Constantinople) 
and became a Christian. In the same way other neigh- ; 
bouring people had adopted Christianity. ^ 

3J(%at w^as happe^^^^ in Europe during rhese ' 
Crusades? You have seen that some of the kings and^ 
emperors journeyed to Palestine and several of them got 
into trouble there. There Pope meanwhile sat in Rome 
and issued commands and appeals for the "holy war” 
against the "infidel” Turk. This was the time perhaps;: 
when the power of the Popes was at its highest. I have 
told you how a proud emperor stood barefoot in the 
snow at Canossa waiting to be admitted to the Pope’s 
presence to beg forgiveness. It was this Pope Gregory 
VII, whose previous name was Plildebrand, who had 
fixed up a new method for the election of Popes. The 
cardinals were the highest priests in the Roman Catholic 
world. A college of cardinals was created, the Holy 
College it was called, and this college elected a hew 
Pope. This was the system introduced in 1059 A.C. 
and has continued, perhaps with some modifications, to 
this day. Even now when a Pope dies, the College of 
Cardinals meets immediately and the)’- sit in a locked 
chamber. No one can come in or go,out from that 
room till the election is over. Often they have sat 
there for many long hours unable to agree about their 
choice. But they cannot come out! So they are 
forced to agree at last, and as soon as a choice is made a 
light is shown at a window so that the waiting crowds 
outside can know. 

Just as the Pope was chosen by election, the Em¬ 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire also came to ' be 
elected. But he was elected by the great feudal lords. 
There were seven of these, the elector-princes as they 
were called. In this vray they tried to prevent the 
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The Emperor is the living law upon Earth”, they said. i 
Frederick Barbarossa himself said that 'Tt is not for the | 
people to give laws to the prince, but to obey his com-' ;',3| 
mand.” 

Compare also the ChinevSe view. The emperor or 
king there was called by high sounding titles, like the 
Son of Heaven, but this must not mislead us. In theory 
his position was very different from that of the all- 
powerful European emperor. An old Chinese writer, 
Meng-tse has written that: “The people is the most 
important element in the country; next come the useful 
gods of the soil and the crops, and least in importance 
comes the ruler.” 

The emperor in Europe was thus supposed to be 
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supreme on earth, and it was from this that the notion 
of the divine right of kings flowed. In practice, of 


course, he was very far from supreme. Even his feudal 
vassals were turbulent , enough, and gradually we shall 
see new classes rising in the cities, which claimed some 
share of power. On the other hand the Pope als6 
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claimed to be supreme on earth. Where two; 


"supremes” 
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meet there was bound to be trouble! 

Tlie grandson of Frederick Barbarossa was also 
ed Frederick, fie became emperor at an early age and :lvt; 
was called Frederick 11. He was the man who was ’ ^1.” 
called sfupor mundi, the Wonder of the World, and who , - 
went to Palestine and had a friendly talk with the Egyp¬ 
tian Sultan. He also, like lus grandfather, played about., ^ 
with the Pope and refused to obey him. The Pope re¬ 
taliated by excommunicating him. This was the old and 
mighty weapon of the Popes, but it was growing a little 
rusty. Frederick II cared little for the anger of the 
Pope and the world also was changing. Frederick 
wrote long letters to all the princes and rulers of Europe, 
pointing out . that the Pope had no business to interfere 
with the kings; it was the business of the Popes to look 
after religious and spiritual matters and not to meddle 
with politics, fie also described the corruption of the 
clergy. Frederick had |||' far the^best of the argument 
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with the Popes. His letters are very interesting as they 
are the first indication of the modern spirit being brought 
in the old strength between Emperor and Pope. 

Frederick II was very tolerant in religion, and Arab 
and Jewish philosophers came to his court. It is said 
that it was through him that the Arabic numerals and 
algebra (which you will remember came originally from 
India) came to Europe. He also founded the university 
of Naples and a great medical school at t]he ancient uni¬ 
versity of Salerno. 

; Frederick II ruled from 1212 to 1250. With his 
death ended the Hohenstaufen control of the empire. 
Indeed the empire itself practically ended. Italy fell 
away; Germany went to pieces and for many years 
there was frightful disorder. Robber knights and ban¬ 
dits plundered and looted and there was no one to check 
them. The weight of the Holy Roman Empire had 
been too great for the German kingdom to bear. In 
France and England, the kings were gradually consoli¬ 
dating their positions, and putting down the big feudal 
vassals who were troublesome. In Germany the king 
was also emperor, and he was far too busy fighting the 
Pope or the Italian cities to curb his nobles. Germany 
had the doubtful honour of having the Emperor, but it 
paid for this by weakness and dissension at home. France 
and England grew to be strong nations long before Ger¬ 
many was even united. For hundreds of years there 
were numerous petty princes in Germany. It was only 
about sixty years ago that Germany was united and 
even then the little kings and princes continued. The 
Great W ar of 1914-18 put an end to this crowd. 

There was so much disorder in Germany after Ere- .. 
dcrick n that for twenty three years no emperor was 
elected. In 1273 Rudolph, Count of Flapsburgh, was 
elected emperor. A new family—that of Hapsburgh— 
now comes upon the scene. This was going to stick to 
the empire to the end. This family also came to end, as 
a ruling one, during the Great War. The Emperor of 
Austrla-Fiungary at the timefof the war was a liaps- 
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burgh named Francis Joseph. He was a very old man, 
having been on the throne for over 60 years. FHs nep¬ 
hew and heir to the throne was Franz Ferdinand, who 
was murdered with his wife in Serajevo in Bosnia (in 
the Balkans) in 1914. It was this murder which brought 
on the Great War. And the War put an end to many 
things, among them the old dynasty of the Hapsburgs, 

So much for the Holy Roman Empire. To the 
west of it, France and England were frequently at war 
with each other, and, more frequently, the king of each 
was at war with his big nobles. The kings triumphed 
over their nobles, much more than the Emperor or King 
in Germany, and so England and France grew to he much 
more compact countries, and their unity gave them 
strength. 

In England an event happened about this time of 
which you might have read. This was the sigming of 
the Magna Charta by King John in 1215 A.C. John 
had succeeded his brother, Richard Coeur de Liort. He 
was very grasping but lie was also weak. He succeeded 
in irritating everybody. The nobles cornered him at 
the island of Runnymeade in the Thames and, almost at 
the sword’s point, forced him to sign this Magna Chatta, 
or Great Charter, which contained a promise that he 
would respect certain liberties of the nobles and people 
of England. This was the first big step in the long fight 
for political liberty in England. It was especially laid 
down that the king could not interfere with the property ': 
and liberty of any citizen without the consent of the 
man’s equals. Out of this arose the jury system where 
equals are supposed to judge. Thus in England we find 
that the king’s power was checked early. The theory 
of the supremacy of the ruler, which prevailed in the 
Holy Roman Empire, was not accepted in England even 
;:then." 

It is interesting to think that this rule laid down in 
England over seven hundred years ago, does not apply 
to India even in 1932 under British rule. To-day one 
individual, the Viceroy, has power to issue Ordinances, 
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As amatter of facteve^ h|l 

was far more leamiog aa3 literary aetivky in Constantin ■ 
nople than in the West. But it was the lea»iing of 
aged, without any strength behind it, or creative power. 
The West had little learmng, but it was young and had 
creative power, and soon this power was to break out in 
the creation of works of beauty. 

In the Eastern Empire there was no conBict be¬ 
tween the-Church and the Emperor ds in Rome, 'fb^ 
Emperor here was supreme and he wj^ quite despot^. 
There was no question of any freedom. The i 

was the prize of the strongest or the most umcriippldni: 
By murder and trickery, through blood and crime, rnen 
gained the crown, and the people sheepishly obeyed them; ; 
It seemed to be immaterial to them who ruled. 

The Eastern Empire stood as a kind of sentinel at 
the gates of Europe, guarding them from Asiatic invftf 
sipn. For many hundreds of years it succeeded. The 
Arabs could not take Constantinople; the Seljiiq Turks, 
although they came near it, could not take it; tfe 
Mongols past it by and went north into Rustia. Last 
came the ,CXtoma|tiT and to them fell the ^eat 
prize of the imper^ city of Constantinople in 145 J^.G. 
And with the fall of the city, fdfl dso the^ 

Empire. ' ■M%. 
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iff ^oinnion aspkat«m and belief, aiod 
^1 fr<^ tj^ir didy misery m l^iis 
scenes-; thee; w® very 
... .■■■l^ ^i^fbf faida aiids^kic* and learning do not 
» |pg€dier. Learning md knowledge Made people 
* (teubt and questioiang are dtfEcult oompa- 
>r faitb to have. And the w.ay of sciaoce is the 
enquiry and e:jq)emnent, whioh is not the way ^ 
faith. We shafl see later how tbh faith weakened 
d doubt aroKj.- 

PPi';' ■ Bdt for die moment we see faith floudsbing and 
Roman Church puttii^ itself at the head of the 
and often eiqpfoiting them. Maaay, many 
pi,;' ttemsands of the 'faithfaf were sent to the Crusades in 
i||| V 3^ to mstiurn. The^^ ah© began M 

d^are crusades against Christian people or groups in 
f v!y;*;;^urope who did not obey him in eyerythittgi. The Pqpe 

also took adteants^e of this faith by 
? j^uing, and often selling, ''(fispehsations** and -judii hr 
genpss.*^ "D&penmtiOTis” ware p^ifitiissiom to break 
| smne kw or conventi'an of the Church. Thus the very 
'kws which the Ghtarch made, it^owed to be set aside 
V in special cases. Respect for such kws could harifiy 
continue for long. "Indtdgences” were even worse- 
\ Ajfj^ to the Roman Church, aft^ 4*»th a sonl goes 
" ^ kit^pu^!;atory, which is a place mmeW^re between heaven 
kg A'd^^- anci there it suffers fOf the ^ 

' ftetwarefe die soul is suppo»d to go to 
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nieiit, that they -would escape purgatory and go straight ';;,, 
to heaven! Thus the faith of the simple was exploited 
by the Church, and even out of crimes and what it con- 
siilered sins, it made money. This practice of selling' ‘fljl 
"indulgences” grew up some time after the Crusades. It 
became a great scandal and was one of the reasons why 
.many people turned against the Church of I^ome. 

^ It is strange with how much people with simple 
faitfi will put up. It is because of this that religion has 
become one of the biggest and most paying businesses in 
many countries. See the priests in the temples, how 
they try to fleece the poor worshipper. Go to the banics 
of the Ganges, and you will see the refusing to 

perform some ceremony till the unhappy villager pays 
up. Whatever happens in the family—a birth, a mar¬ 
riage, a death—the priest steps in and payment is 

required.'' ■ 

In every religion this is so—Hinduism, Christiani-ty, 

Islam, Zoroastrianism. Each has its own methods of 
making money out of the faith of the faithful. In’' -1*^1 
Hinduism the methods are obviptis enough. In Islam 't'i. v 
there is supposed to be no priesthood, and in the past 
this helped a little in protecting its followers from reli¬ 
gious exploitation. But individuals and classes arose, 
calling themselves specialists in religion, learned men, 
maulavis and mullas and the like, and they imposed upon 
the simple Muslims of faith and exploited them. Where 
a long beard, or a tuft of hair on the crown of the head, 
or a long mark on the forehead, or a fakir’s dress, or a 
sanyasin’s yellow or ochre garb is a passport to holiness, 
it is not difficult to impose on the public. 

It is amazing to-what lengths men will go, even 
though they may be completely lacking in intelligcace. 
Perhaps you have heard of the Aga-Khan. He is the 
\ head of a sect of Moslems and has many rich followers. 

\ It is said that hi^ still practises a system like the old Papal 
I one of issuing indulgences for payment. But he goes 
[further, it appears. He actually gives a|i^ter addressed 
■ to the Archan;^! Gabriel, or some othef dually high 
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authority in the other world, requesting him to treat th# 
&fkt letter with especial consideration. For 

this letter heavy payment is no doubt made and I believe 
Ili it is put in the coffin of the man when he dies. Strange 
'£>*, is the hold of faith and religion when it can survive even 
this! And yet the Aga Khan himself is a cultured per- 
i'?;' , i son who lives chiefly in Paris and London and is very 
f fs 'sS fond of horse racing. 

/ • If you go to America, most advanced of countries, 

. will find there also that religion is a big industry 
hving on the exploitation of the people. 

V , ' I have w'andered far from the middle ages and the 

' age of faith. We must go back to them. We find this 
, faith taking visible and creative shape. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries there is a great building period 
and cathedrals spring up all over western Europe. A 
new architecture appears such as had not been seen in 
'' ‘ Europe before. By a clever device the weight and stress 
of the heavy roofs is distributed to great buttresses out- 
. side the building. Inside one is surprised to see delicate 
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columns apparently supporting the massive weight on 
top. There is a pointed arch, taken from the Arab style j ; 
of architecture. Above the whole building there is a 
spire climbing up to the sky. This was the Gothic style 
of architecture which was evolved in Europe. It was 
wondrously beautiful and it seemed to represent soaring 
faith and aspiration. Truly it represents that age of 
faith. Such buildings can only be built by architects I 
craftsmen in love with their work and co-operating 
p'l’S' together in a great undertaking. 

i ;■ This rise of the Gothic in western Europe is a sur- 
;i,'3 prising thing. Out of the welter of disorder and anar¬ 
chy and ignorance and intolerance, grew up this thing 
of beauty, almost like a prayer going up to the heavens. 
|ln France, North Italy, Germany and England, Gothic 
cathedrals grew up almost simultaneously. No one 
know's how exactly they began. No one knows 
. the n;mics of their architects. They seem to re- 





present more the joint will and labour of the people as a 
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tered over northern and western Europe, In London 
the Houses of Parliament are Gothic, but I do not know 
v/hen they were built. I have an idea that the original 
Gothic building was burnt down and another one, also 
Gothic in style, was then built. 

These great Gothic cathedrals that rose up in the 
eleventh and tv'^elfth centuries were situated in the towns 
and cities. The old cities were making up, and new 
towns were growing. There was a change all over Eu¬ 
rope and everywhere town life was increasing. In the 
old days of the Roman Empire there were of coarse great 
towns all round the Mediterranean coast. But with the 
fall of Rome and Gr«co-Roman civilization, these towns 
also decayed. ^ Except for Constantinople there was 
hardly a big city in Europe, apart from Spain where the 
Arabs were. In Asia—^in India, China and the Arabian 
world—great cities flourished at this time. But Europe 
did not have them. Cities and culture and civilization 
j seem to go together, and Europe had none of these for 
long after the collapse of the Roman order. 

But now again there was a revival of city life. In 
Italy especially these cities grew. They v/ere a thorn 
in the side of the Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
for they would not agree to the suppression of certain 
liberties they had. These cities in Italy and elsewhere 
represent the growth of the merchant classes and the 
bourgeoisie or middle classes. 

Venice, lording it over the Adriatic Sea, had become 
a free republic. Beautiful as it is to-day, as the sea goes 
in and out through its winding canals, it is said that it 
was marshy land before the city was built. When Attila 
the Hun came down with fire and sword into Aquileia, 
sf»me fugitives managed to escape to the marshes of 
Venice. They built themselves the city of Venice there 
and, situated as they were between the Eastern Roman 
Empire and the Western, they managed to remain free. 
Trade came to Venice from India and the East and 
brought it riches, and she built up a navy and became a 
power on the sea. It was a republic of rich men with a 
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'"rtOt tlien compete with the important cities of the con¬ 
tinent in size or wealth or trade. The two universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were growing in importance 
as centres of learning. In the east of Europe there was 
the city of Vieima, one of the oldest in Europe; and in 
Russia there was Moscow and Kieff and Novgorod. 

,, These new cities, or most of them, must be disting¬ 
uished from the old style imperial cities. The import¬ 
ance of the rising cities of Europe was not due to any 
emperor or king, but to the trade that they controlled. 
Ihesr strength lay therefore, not in the nobles, but in 
the merchant classes. They were merchant cities. The 
rise of the cities therefore means the rise of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Tlhis bourgeoisie, we shall see later, went on 
, increasing in power, till it successfully challenged king 
and noble and seized power from them. Eut this was 
to happen long after the period w>'e are considering. 

Cities and civilization often go together, I have just 
said. With the growth of cities also learning grows 
and the spirit of freedom. Men living in rural areas are 
spread out and are often very superstitious. They seem 
to be at the mercy of the elements. They have to work 
hard and have little leisure, and they dare not disobey 
their lords. In cities large numbers live together; they 
have the opportunity of living a more civilized life; of 
learning, of discussing and criticizing; and of thinking. 

So the spirit of freedom grows both against political 
authority as represented by the feudal nobles, and against 
the spiritual, authority as represented by the Church, 
i he age of faith declines and doubt begins. The autho¬ 
rity of the Pope and of the Church is not always blindly 
obeyed. We saw how the Emperor Frederick II treated 
the Pope. W^e shall see this spirit of deliance growing. 

There was also a revival of learning from the twelf th 
century onwards. Latin was the common language of 
the learned in Europe, and men in quest of knowledge 
travelled from one university to ariocher. Dante 
Alighieri, the great Italian p>oet, was bom in 1265. 
Petrarch, another great poet of Italy, was born in 1304. 
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Already ive have had a glimpse of India during the 
fearly middle ages. We have also seen Sultan Mahmud 
swoop down from Ghazni in the north-west to the rich 
plains of northern India and plunder and destroy* 
Mahm ud’s raids, terrible as they were, produced no 
great or lasting change in India. They gave a great 
shock to the country, especially the north, and numerous 
fine monuments and buildings were destroyed by him. 
But only Sind and a part of the Punjab remamed in the 
empire of Ghazni. The rest of the north recovered 
soon enough; the south was not even touched, nor waas 
Bengal. For another hundred and fifty years or more 
after Mahmud, Muslim conquest or Islam made little 
progress in India. A 

It v/as towards the end of the twelfth century 
(about 1186 A.C.) that a fresh wave of invasion came 
from the north-west. An Afghan chief had arisen in 
Afghanistan, who captured Ghazni and put an end to 
the Ghaznavite Empire. Fie is called Shihab-ud-diti 
Ghuri (Ghur being some little town in Afghanistan). 
He came down to Lahore, took possession of it, and then 
marched to Delhi. The king of Delhi was Prithwi Raj 
Chauban, and under bis leadership many other chiefs of 
northern India fought against the invader and defeated 
him utterly. But only for a while. Shihab-ud-din 
returned next year with a great force and tliis time be 
defeated and killed Prithwi Raj. 

Prithwi Raj is still a popular hero and- there are 
many legends and songs about him. The most famous 
of these is about his eloping with the daughter of Raja 
Jaichandra of Kanauj. But the elopement cost him 
It cost lum the lives of his bravest followers and 
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the enmity of a powerful king. It sowed the seeds of 
dissension and mutual conflict and thus made it easy for 
the invader to win. 

Thus in 1192 A.G. was won the first great victory 
by Shibab-ud-din vrhicb resulted in the establisbmsnt 
of Muslim rule in India. Slowly die invaders spread, 
cast and south. In another hundred and fifty years (by 
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jjfewer in the thirteenth century, w the Cholas 
declined. Early in the fourteenth century (in 1310) 
the Muslim wedge of invasion reached south. It drove 
into the Pandya kingdom, which rapidiy collapsed. 

I have surveyed south Indian history in this letter, 
and perhaps repeated what I had previously said. But 
the subject is a little confusing and people get mixed 
up with, the Pallavas and the Chalukyas and Cholas and 
the rest of them. And yet if you look at it as a whole 
you may be able to fit in the broad framework in your 
mind. Ashoka, you will remember, ruled over the 
whole of India (except for a tiny tip at the bottom) 
and Afghanistan and part of Central Asia. After him 
rose, in the south, the Andhra power, which extended 
right across the Dekhan, and lasted for four hundred 
years, about the time the Kushans had their borderland 
empire in the north. As the Telugu Andhras go down^, 
the Tamil Pallavas rise on the east coast and the south 
and for a very long period they hold sway. They 
colonise in Malaysia. After six hundred years of rule, 
they give place to the Cholas, who conquer distant lands 
and sweep the seas with their navies. Three hundred 
years later they retire from the scene, and the Pandyan 
kingdom emerges into prominence, and the city of 
Madtira becomes a centre of culture and Kayal a great 
and busy port in touch with distant countries. 

So much for the south and east. On the west, in 
' the Maharashtra country, there were the Chalukyas and 
then the Rashtrakutas, and then again for a second time, 
the Chalukyas. 

All these are just namesi But consider the long 
periods for which these kingdoms lasted and the higli 
degree of civilization attained. There was art inner 
strength which seems to have given more stability to 
them and peace than the kingdoms of Europe had. But 
the social structure had outlived its day and the stability 
had gone. It was soon to topple over as the Muslim 
armies moved south early in the fourteenth century. 
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THE SLAVE KINGS OF DELHI 
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method of murdering his uncle, who was also his father- 
in-law. He followed this up by having all the hluslim 
nobles whom he suspected of disloyalty killed. Fearii-tg 
a plot he ordered that every Mongol in' liis 

territories should be killed so that '''not one of the stock 
'should be left alive upon the face of the earth”. And 
so 20000 or 30000 of them, most of theni of course 
quite imtocent, were massacred, 

I am afraid these references to massacres repeatedly 
are not very pleasing. Nor are they very important 
fi^m the larger view-point of history. Still they help 
one to realise that conditions in north India at this timqs 
were far from secure or civilized. There was a reversion 
to some extent to barbarism. While Islam brought an, 
element of progress to India the Moslem Afghans 
brought an element of barbarism. Many people mrx 
up the two, but they should be distinguished. 

Ala-ud-din was intolerant like the others. But it 
seems as if the outlook of these Central Asian rulers of 
India was now changing. They were beginning to 
tkink of India as their home. They were no longer 
strangers here, Ala-ud-din married a Hindu lady, and 
so did his son. 

Under Ala-ud-din there seems to have been an, at¬ 
tempt made to have a more or less efficient system of 
government. The lines of communication were espe¬ 
cially kept in order for the movements of the army, and 
the army was the special care of Ala-ud-din. He made 
it very powerful and with it he conqisered Gujrat and 
a great part of the South. His general returned frorri 
the south with enormous wealth. It is said that he 
brought 50,000 maunds of gold, and a vast quantity of 
jewels and pearls, and 2O0G0 horses and 312 elephants. 

Chittor, the home of romance and chivalry, full of 
courage, but even then old fashioned and sticking to 
outworn methods of warfare, was overwhelmed by 
Ala-ud-din’s efficient army. There was a sack of 
Chittor in 1303. But before this could take place, the 
men and women of the fortress, obedient to old custom, 
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^erfomied the terrible rite of jatthar. According to this 
when defeat threatens and there is no other way, in the 
last extremity, it was better for the men to go out and 
• die in the field of battle and for the women to burn 
' themselves on a pyre. A terrible thing this was, espe¬ 
cially for the women. It would have been better if the 
women too had gone out sword in hand and died on the 
bAttlefield. But in any event death was preferable to 
slavery and degradation, as conquest in war meant in 
those days. 

Meanwhile the people of the country, the Hindus, 
were being slowly converted to Islam. The process was 
not rapid. Some changed their religion because Islam 
appealed to them, some did so because of fear, some be¬ 
cause it is natural to want to be on the winning side. 
But the principal reason for the change was economic. 
People W'ho were not Moslems had to pay a special tax, 
a poll tax, jezia as it was called. This was a great burden 
on the poor. Many would change their religion just to 
escape it. Among the higher classes desire to gain court 
favour and high office was a powerful motive. Ala- 
ud-din's great general, Malik Kafur, who conquered the 
south was a convert from Hinduism. 

I must tell you about another Sultan of Delhi, a 
most extraordinary individual. He was Mohammad 
bin Tughluq. He was a most learned and accomplished 
man both in Persian and Arabic. He had studied phi- 
lixsophy and logic, even Greek philosophy. He knew 
something of mathematics and science and medicine. 
He was a brave man, and was for his times quite a 
paragon of learning and a wonder. And yet, and yet, 
this paragon was a monster of cruelty and seems to have 
been quite mad! Pie came to the throne by killing his 
own father. He had fantastic notions of conquering 
Persia and China. Naturally they came to grief,. But 
his most famous exploit was his decision to ruin Delhi, 
his own capital, because some of the people of the city 
had dared to criticize his policy in anonymous notices. 
He ordered that the capital should be transferred from 
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Tip to Poland and central Europe. There was none to 
stop them. India escaped by a sheer chance. One can 
well imagine what the amazement of the Eurasian world 
must have been at this volcanic eruption. It almost 
seemed like a great natural calamity, like an earthquake, 
before which man can do little. 

Strong men and women they were, these nomads 
from Mongolia, used to hardship, and living in tents on 
the wide steppes of north Asia. But their strength and 
hard training might not have availed them much if they 
had not produced a cliief who was a most remarkable 
man. This was the person who is known as Ghengiz 
Klian (or Genghiz or Jenghiz or Jengiz Khan—there 
are many ways of spelling it). He was born in 1155 
A.C. and his original name was Timuchin. His father, 
Yesugei-Bagatur, died when he was a little boy. *Baga- 
tur’, by the way was a favourite name for Mongol 
nobles. It means 'hero’ and I suppose the Urdu 
‘bahadur’ comes from it. 

Although just a little boy of ten, with no one to 
help him, he struggled on and on and ultimately made 
good. Step by step he advanced till at last the great 
Mongol Assembly, called the "Kurultai”, met and elect¬ 
ed him the Great Khan or Kagan or Emperor. A few 
years before he had been given the name of Ghengiz. 

A "Secret History of the Mongol People” written 
in the thirteenth century, and published in Ghina in the 
14th century, describes this election: "And so, when 
all the generations living in felt tents became united 
under a single authority, in the year of the Leopard, 
they assembled near the sources of the Onon, and raising 
the White Banner on Nine Legs, they conferred on 
Ghengiz the title of Kagan.” 

Ghengiz was already 51 years of age when he be¬ 
came the Great Khan or Kagan. He was not very 
young, and most people at this age want peace and quiet. 
But this was only the beginning of his career of con¬ 
quest. This is worthy of notice as most 5*‘^at 
conquerors do their conquering when fairly young. 
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This also remiiidfus that Chengiz did not simply dash 
across Asia in a fit of youthful enthusiasm. He was a 
cautious and careful old man and every big thing he 
did was preceded by thought and preparation. 

The Mongols were nomads, hating cities and the 
ways of cities. Many people think that because they 
were nomads they must have been barbarians. But this 
is a mistaken idea. They did not know, of course, many 
of the city arts, but they had developed a way of life of 
their own and had an intricate organization. If they 
won great victories on the field of battle, it was not 
because of their numbers but because of their discipline 
and organization. And above all it was due to the bril¬ 
liant captainship of Chengiz. For Chengiz is, without| 
doubt, the greatest military genius and leader in history.| 
Alexander and Csesar seem petty before him., Chengiz 
was not only himself a very great commander hvt he 
trained many of his generals and made them brilliant 
leaders. Thousands of miles away from' their home¬ 
lands, surrounded by enemies and a hostile population, 
they carried on victorious warfare against superior 
numbers. 

What was the map of Asia and Europe when 
Chengiz appeared striding over it? China to the east 
and south of Mongolia was split up. To the south was 
the Sun^ Empire where the Southern Sungs held sway; 
to the north, with Pekin for their ca^jitai, was the em¬ 
pire of the Kin or Golden Tartars,-who had driven out 
the Sungs; to the west, over the Gobi desert and beyond, 
was the Hsia or Tangut Empire, also nomadic. In 
India we have seen that Slave Kings ruled in. Delhi. In 
Persia and Mesopotamia, right up to the frontiers of 
India, there was the great Muslim kingdom of Khwarazm 
or Khiva, with its capital at Samarkand. "'iX^est of this 
were the Seljuqs, and in Egypt and Palestine the succes¬ 
sors of Saladin. Round Baghdad, the Khalif ruled 
under the protection of the Seljuqs. 

This was the period of the later Crusades. Fre¬ 
derick 11 of Hohenstaufen, the sttipor mundi, was the 
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Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. In England it 
was the period of Magna Charta and after. In France, 
King Louis IX reigned, who went to the Crusades, got 
captured by the Turks and was then ransomed. In 
east Europe, there was Russia, apparently divided into 
two States, that of Novgorod in the north and Kieff in 
the south. Between Russia and the Empire were 
Hungary and Poland. The Byzantine Empire still 
flourished round Constantinople, 

Chengiz prepared carefully for his conquests. He 
trained his army and, above all, he trained his horses and 
remounts, for to a nomad people nothing is more im¬ 
portant than horses. He then marched east and almost 
put an end to the Kin Empire of north China and 
Manchuria, and took Peking. He subdued Korea. He 
appears to have been on good terms with the Southern 
Sungs who even helped him against the Kins, not realis¬ 
ing that their turn might come next. Chengiz also 
conquered the Tanguts later. 

After these victories Chengiz might have rested. 
He seems to have had no desire to invade the west. He 
wanted friendly relations with the Shah or King of 
Khwarazm. But this was not to be. There is an old 
Latin saying which means that those whom the gods 
wish to destroy they fltst drive mad. The Shah of 
Khwarazm was bent on bringing about his own destruc¬ 
tion and he did everything to accomplish this. Mongol 
merchants were massacred by a governor of his. Chengiz 
even then wanted peace and sent ambassadors asking 
that the governor be punished. But tire foolish Shah, 
vain and full of his own importance, insulted these 
ambassadors and had them put to death. This was 
more than Chengiz could stand; but he was not to be 
hurried. He n?ade careful preparation and then march¬ 
ed with his host westward. 

This march, begun in l^l.^ opened the eyes of 
Asia, and partly of Europe too, to this new terror, this 
great roller which came on inexorably, crushing down 
cities and men by the million. The empire of Khwar- 
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continuotis. Every man that was found was slain, and 
all the women and children were made prisoners. All 
the palaces and edifices of the Mahmudi Kings (that is 
descendants of Sultan Mahmud) which had no equals 
in the world were destroyed.” This was the behaviour 
of Muslims towards brother Muslims. There was 
nothing to choose in quality between this and what took 
place in India under the Afghan kings and Chengiz’s 
career of destruction in Central Asia and Persia. Ghen- 
giz was particularly angry with Khwarazm because his 
ambassador had been killed by the Shah. For him it 
was a kind of blood feud. Elsewhere there was great 
destruction done by Chengiz. But perhaps it was not 
so great as in Central Asia^ 

There was another motive behind Chengiz’s des¬ 
truction of towns. He had the spirit of a nomad and 
he hated towns and cities. He liked living in the steppes 
or great plains. At one time Chengiz considered the 
desirability of destroying ail the cities in China, but for¬ 
tunately he desisted! His idea was to combine civiliza¬ 
tion with a nomadic life. But this was not, and is not, 
possible. 

You might perhaps think from Chengiz Khan*s 
name that he was a Mohammedan. But this was not 
so. The name is a Mongol name. Chengiz was a very 
tolerant person in religion. His religion, such as it was, 
was Shamaism, a worship of the "Everlasting Blue Sky.” 
He used to have long talks with Chinese Tao-ist sages, 
but he stuck to Shamaism, and when in difficulty, con¬ 
sulted the sky. 

You must have noticed, earlier in this letter, that 
Chengiz was 'elected* Great ]^an by an assembly of the 
Mongols. This assembly was really a feudal assembly, 
not a popular one, and Chengiz was thus the feudal 
head of the clan. 

He Was illiterate and so also were all his followers. 
Probably he did not even know that there was such a 
thing as writing for a long time. Messages were sent 
by word of mouth and were usually in verse in the form 
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When Chengiz Khan, died his son, Oghotai, became 
the Great Khan. Compared to Chengiz and to the 
Mongols of his time, he was humane and peacefully in¬ 
clined. He was fond of saying that: "Our Kangan 
Chengiz built up our imperial house with great labour. 
Now it is time to give the peoples peace and prosperity, 
and to alleviate their burdens.” Notice how he thinks 
as a feudal chief, in terms of his clan. 

But the era of conquest was not over and the 
Mongols were still overflowing with energy. There was 
a second invasion of Europe under the great general 
Sabutai. The armies and generals of Europe were no 
match for Sabutai. Carefully preparing his ground by 
sending spies and advance agents to the enemy countries 
to bring information, he knew well what the political 
and military situation of these countries was, before he 
advanced. On the field of battle he was the master of 
the art of war and the European generals seemed to be 
just beginners at it in comparison with him. Sabutai 
marched straight to Russia, leaving Baghdad and the 
Seljuqs in peace on the south-west. For six years he 
marched on and on, plundering and destroying Moscow, 
Kiev, Poland, Hungary, Cracow. In 1241 a Polish and 
German army was annihilated at Leibnitz in Lower 
Silesia in Central Europe. The whole of Europe seemed 
to be doomed. There was nobody to stop the Mongols. 
Frederick II, wonder of the world though he was called, 
must have paled before this real wonder which had come 
out of Mongolia. The kings and rulers of Europe 
gasped, when suddenly unexpected relief came. 
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Oghotai had died and there was some trouble about 
the succession. So the Mongol armies in Europe, un¬ 
defeated as they were, turned back and marched east to 
their homelands in 124g. Europe breathed again. 

Meanwhile the Mongols had spread in China and 
finished off completely the Kins in the north and even 
the Sungs in. South China. Afaugu Khan became the 
Great Khan in 1252 and he appointed Kuhlai the Gov¬ 
ernor of China. To Mangu’s court at Karakorum 
came a great concourse of people from Asia and Europe. 
Still the Great Khan lived in tents, after the way of the 
nomads. But the tents were rich and full of the plunder 
and wealth of continents. Merchants came, especially 
Moslem merchants, and found the Mongols generous 
buyers. Artisans and astrologers and mathematicians 
and men who dabbled in the science of the day, all 
gathered together in this city of tents which seemed to 
lord it over the world. There was a measure of peace 
and order over the vast Mongol Empire and the great 
caravan routes across the continents were full of people 
going to and fro. Europe and Asia were brought in 
closer contact. 

And then there was a race between the men of reli¬ 
gion to Karakorum. They all wanted to convert these 
conquerors of the world to their own particular brand 
of religion. The religion that succeeded in getting these 
all-powerful people on its side would surely itself be¬ 
come all-powerful and would triumph over all others. 
The Pope sent envoys from Rome; the Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians came; the Moslems were there; and so also were the 
Buddhists. The Mongols were in no great hurry to 
adopt any new religion. They were not an over-reli¬ 
gious people. It appears that at one time the Great 
]^an flirted with the idea of adopting Christianity, but 
he could not tolerate the claims of the Pope. Ultimate¬ 
ly the Mongols drifted into the religions of the areas 
where they settled down. In China and Mongolia most 
of them became Buddhists; in Central Asia, they became 
Moslems; perhaps some in Russia and in Hungary be- 
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came Christians. 

There is still in existence in the Pope’s library at the 
Vatican in Rome, an original letter of the Great Khan 
(Mangu) to the Pope. It is in Arabic. It appears that 
the Pope had sent an envoy warning the new Khan, after 
Oghotai’s death, not to invade Europe again. The Khan 
replied that he had invaded Europe as the Europeans did 
not behave properly towards him. 

Yet another wave of conquest and destruction took 
place in Mangu’s time. His brother Hulagu was gov¬ 
ernor in Persia.* Annoyed with the Khalif at Baghdad 
at something, Hulagu sent a message to him chiding him 
(for not keeping his promises and telling him to behave 
! better in future or else he would lose his empire. The 
I Khalif was not a very wise man, nor could he profit by 
j experience. He sent an offensive reply and the Mongol 
I envoys were insulted by a mob in Baghdad. Hulagu’s 
I Mongol blood was up at this. In a rage he marched on 
I Baghdad and after forty days’ siege he took it. That 
f was the end of the city of the Arabian Nights and all 
the treasures that had accumulated there during five 
hundred years of empire. The Khalif and his sons and 
near relatives were put to death. There was a geflbral 
massacre for weeks till the river Tigris was dyed red 
with blood for milei^ It is said that a million and half 
people perished. All the artistic and literary treasures 
and libraries were destroyed. Baghdad was utterly 
ruined. Even the ancient irrigation system of western 
Asia, thousands of years old, was destroyed by Hulagu. 

Aleppo and Edessa and many another city shared 
the same fate and the shadow of night fell over western 
Asia. A historian of the time says that this was a 
i "period of famine for science and virtue.” A Mongol 
army sent to Palestine was defeated by Sultan Baibers 
of Egypt. This Sultan had an interesting surname— 
"Bandukdar”—because of a regiment of men armed 
with ’banduks’ or firearms. We now come to the era 
of the firearms. The Chinese had long known gun¬ 
powder. The Mongols probably learnt it from them 
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ed an orthodox Chinese dynasty—the Yuan dynasty. 
Kublai added Tongking, Annam and Burma to his 
empire. He tried to conquer Japan and Malaysia but 
failed because the Mongols were not used to the sea and 
did not know ship building. 

During the reign of Mangu Elhan, an interesting 
embassy came to him from the King of France—^Louis 
IX. Loyis suggested an alliance between the Mongols 
and the Christian powers of Europe against the Muslims. 
Poor Louis had had a bad time as he was taken prisoner 
during the Crusades. But the Mongols were not in¬ 
terested in such alliances; nor were they interested in 
attacking any religious people as such. 

Why should they ally themselves with the petty 
kings and princes of Europe? And against whom? 
They had little to fear from the fighting qualities of 
the western European States or of the Islamic States. 
It was by sheer chance that western Europe escaped 
them. The Seljuq Turks bowed down to them and 
paid tribute. Only the Sultan of Egypt had defeated 
a Mongol army, but there is little doubt that they could 
have subdued him if they seriously attempted it. Right 
across Asia and Europe the mighty Mongol Empire 
sprawled. There had never been in history anything 
to compare with the Mongol conquests; there had never 
been such a vast empire. The Mongols must indeed 
have seemed at the time the lords of the world. India 
was free from them at the time simply because they had 
not gone that way. Western Europe, just about the si:;^ 
of India, was also outside the emphe. But all these places 
existed almost on sufferance and so long as the Mongols 
did not take it into their heads to swallow them up. So 
it must have seemed in the thirteenth century. 

Bu^he tremendous energy of the Mongol seemed 
to be lesHfciing; the impulse to go on conquering waned. 
You must remember that in those days people moved 
slowly on foot or on horseback. There were no quicker 
methods of locomotion. For an army to go fronq^its 
home in Mongolia to the western frontier of the empire 
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wereiv^ on conquest to take me^ 

jotufiieys through their own empire, wIkh therf'^S|i,^t^ 
ehan^ of pluitder. Besides, repeated success war; 


plunder had made the Mongol troopers rich 


Many of them may: have even had slaves. 
t^ed down and began to take to sober 
. ways. The man who has got all he wi^ts 
of peace and order! ■ ''"f 

The administration of the vast ' ;Moti^l: 7 :E^^^ 
must have been a very. difScult task. 
ing therefore that it began to spHt , 
died in 1292. After him there was m Gr‘(S^-|&^;.v^iPH 
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Empire divided up into five big areas: 

(1) The empire of China including 
Manchuria and Tibet. This ^^a^ t^^ 
one, under Kublai’s descendapfs qf the 

'V dynasty;; , ^-7;. 

(2) To the far west in Russia, Poland and 
gary, was the empire of the Golden Horde 


the Mongols there were called) ; 
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(3) In Persia and Mesopotamia and part of 
tral Asia, there was the Bkhan empite-r-w^ 
had been founded by Hulapi,, and to whii||^ 
the Seljuq Turks paid tribute; ' ,, {,) 

North of Tibet in Ceiitral Asia there was 
Turkey, as it was called^ the empire of 2^a: 
tai; and 

Between Mongolia and the 
there was a Siberian efi^ire of the Mofigofeh 
. Although the great Mongol campire was ^t;:j 4 i||s£^ . 
each one of these five divisions of it were ’ 

mipires. ■■.■,. 
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MARCO POLO, THE GREAT TRAVELLER 




ftine 27y 1932 

I have told you of the court of the Great Khan 
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fy :,^if how crowds of merchants and artkaiis , 

learned men and missionaries came there, attracted 
* ’*^*’11 the fame of the Mongols and the glamour of their 
They^came also because the Mongols en- 
fag^ them to do so. They were a strange people, 
rjwongols; highly efficient in some ways, and almost 
in other matters. Even their ferocity and 
shocking as it was, has a childish element in it. 
is childishness in them, I think, that makes these 

attractive. Some hundreds of 
later a Mongol, or Mughal, as they were called m 
conquered this country. He was Baber and 
s^l^ipther was a descendant of Chengiz Khan. Havihg 
conquered India, he sighed for the cool breezes and the 
gardens and water-melons of Kabul and the 
He was a delightful person and the memqlrs 
J' )ch^t he w^ make him sdll a very human and attrac- 

'figure. , 

^ the Mongols encouraged visitcars from abroad to 
coiurts. They had. a'” desire for. knowledge and 
vS: waited to learn from rem^ber my 

1^ you that as soon as 

pjl^<|^was such a thii^ as writthiik fee inmaedately grasp- 
significance of it anjfi7dtde<®d hi^ to learn 

open and niinds and could learn 

liters, Kublai Kfiani down in Pek- 

ahd becoming a respe®^!^ Ghi^ monarch, es- 
* “ ' wuraged countries. To 

^ed two nwTf^as^'^^^^V^nice, thebrotl*^ 
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to face trouble and suffering. What must the journey 
have been like seven hundred and thirteen hundred years 
ago, when the Polos and Hiuen Tsang went that way! 
Sven Hedin made an interesting discovery, ^e^ound 
that Lop-Nor, the lake, had changed its position. Long 
ago, in the fourth century, the river Tarin, which flows 
into the Lop-Nor, changed its‘.course, and the desert 
sands quickly came and covered its old deserted coffrse, 
The old city of Loulan that stood there was cut off from 
the outside world and its inliabitants left it to its ruin. 
The lake also changed its position because of this river, 
and the old caravan and trade route did likewise. Sven 
Hedin found that very recently, only a few years ago, 
the Tarin river had again changed its course and gone 
back to its old position. The lake has followed it. 
Again the Tarin goes by the ruins of the old city of 
Loulan, and, it may be, that the old route, unused for 
sixteen hundred years, may again come into fashion, but 
the place of the camel may be taken.by the motor car. 
It is because of this that Lop-Nor is called the Wander- 
ing Lake. I have told you of the wanderings of the 
Tarin river and the Lop-Nor as it will give some idea of 
how water courses change large areas and thus affect 
history. Central Asia, in the old days, as we have seen, 
had a teeming population; and wave after wave of its 
people went conquering to the west and to the south. 
To-day it is almost a deserted area, with few towns and 
a sparse population. Probably there was much more 
water there at that time and so it could support a big 
population. As the climate became drier and water 
less abundant, the population lessened and dwindled 
away. 

There was one advantage in th^e long journeys. 
One had time to learn the new language or languages. 
The three Polos took three and a half years to reach 
Peking from Venice, and during this long period Marco 
mastered the Mongol language, and perhaps Chinese also. 
Marco became a favourite with the Great Khan and for 
nearly seventeen years he served him. He was made 
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'f'. of Venice, they could not imagine the size and yrealtli 
i'i '/ of China and Asiatic countries. 

" ,, Three years later, in 12S>5, Venice went to war with 

I the city of Genoa. They were both sea powers and 

|iiV rivals of each other, and there was a great naval battle 

ly between them. The Venetians got beaten and many ' 

‘.'i thousands of them were made prisoners by the Genoese. ^ 

Pi’j: Among these prisoners was our friend' Marco Polo. 

Sitting in his prison in Genoa, he wrote, or rather dic- 
tated, an account of his travels. In this way the "Tra-’ 
vels of Marco Polo” came into existence. What a use-j 
i];; ) ful place prison is to do good work! 

In these travels Marco describes China especially, ‘ ‘ 
and the many journeys he made through it; he also des¬ 
cribes to some extent Siam, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon and 
South India. He tells us of the great Chinese sea-ports 
crowded with ships from all parts of the orient, some 
so large as to carry crews of 300 or 400 men. He des¬ 
cribes China as a smiling and prosperous country with 
many cities and boroughs; and manufactures of '*fcloth ’ 
of silk and gold and many fine taffeta.s”; and "fine vine¬ 
yards and fields and gardens”; and "excellent hostelries 
for travellers” all along the routes. He tells of a special 
messenger service for imperial messages. These messages 
travelled at the rate of four hundred miles in twenty- 
four hours by relays of horses—which is very good go¬ 
ing indeed. We are informed that the people of China 
use black stones, which they dug out of the ground, in 
place of' firewood. This obviously means that they, 
worked coal mines and used coal as fuel. Kublai Khan^ 
issued paper money, that is, he’issued paper notes withf 
the promise to pay in gold, as is done to-day. This is 
most interesting as showing that a modern method of 
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creating credit was used by him. Marco mentioned, 
!i:» John, lived in China. Probably these were some old 


much to the excitement and amazement of people in 
Europe, that a Christian colony, under a ruler, Prester 








w- , nestorians in Mongolia. 

p^p >j. About Japan and Burma and India, he also wrote: 
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i have tx)ld yon that Kublai Khan sent a me^s|s^ita 
|| iiche Pope asking him to send a himdred leaned 

Pope did no such thing. He, was'in. 
a h^;!Way at the time. If you remember it, this was 
after the death of Emperor Frederick II» 
i^ras no emperor from 1250 to 1273. Central 
was in a frightful condition then and there was 
-.jrder and robber knights plundering everywhere. 
Rudolph of Hapsburg became Emperor in 1273, but 
^ this did not improve matters much. Italj'' was lost to 
..the EmjMre. 

Not only was there political disorder, but there 
were the beginnings of what might be Called religiotis 
disorder, from the point of vkfw of the Roman Ch^eh. ' 
were not so docile and obedient to the orders of 
They had begun to doubt, and doubt ;is 
f: a. chasgerous thing in matters religious. Already 
ffiV; seen the Emperor Frederick II treating tJ^ Ppj^ ^ 

■ casually and not caring much :d>out b(Mrig e:^-odJai^ 

' He even started an argummt 
(VlWv : Pope did not come off w;eli 

;il's ^ f «i«int. There must have been many doidkersi^T^d . 

:Wi Europe in his time. There wer^^^ m 

^ not doubting or objecting tovj^ 

. tbe C^uceh or the Pope, reented the 




Vlwmry of big men of die Churqh. ^ 


U|h!Maihkms- 


The Crusade were tapering off 
They had started off with 

they failed to achieve 
^fe|'|ail«^^al^^ys bring dbout.a 
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tween two Popes must have had a very great effect on 
the people of Europe. If the vicars and representatives^ 
of God on earth, as they called themselves, behave in'i 
this way, people begin to doubt their holiness and bona 
fides. So this quarrel helped greatly in shaking people 
put of a. blind obedience to religious authority. But 
they required much more shaking yet. 

One of the men who started criticising the Church 
rather freely was Wycliffe, an Englishman. He was 
a clergyman and a professor at Oxford. He is famous 
as the first translator of the Bible into English. He 
managed to escape the anger of Rome during his life, 
but in 1415, 31 years after his death, a Church Council 
ordered that his bones should be dug out and burnt! 
And tliis was done! 

Although Wycliffe’s bones were desecrated and 
burnt, his views could not easily be stifled, and they 
spread. They even reached far Bohemia, or Czecho¬ 
slovakia as it is called now, and influenced John Huss, 
who became the head of the Prague University. He 
was excommunicated by the Pope for his views, but they 
could do little to him in his native town as he was very 
popular. So they played a trick on him. He was given 
a safe conduct by the Emperor and invited to Constance 
in Switzerland where a Church Council was sitting. He 
went. He was told to confess his error. He refused 
to do so unless he was convinced of it. And then in¬ 
spite of their promise and safe conduct, they burnt him 
alive. This was in 1415 A.C. Huss was a very brave 
man and he preferred a painful death to saying what 
he knew to be false. Pie died a martyr to freedom of 
conscience and freedom of speech. He is one of the 
heroes of the Czech people, and his memory is honoured 
to this day in Czecho-Slovakia. 

John Huss’s martyrdom was not in vain. It was 
a spark which lighted a fire of insurrection among his 
followers in Bohemia. The Pope proclaimed a crusade 
against them. Crusades were cheap and cost nothing 
and tliere were plenty of scoundrels and adventurers 
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Who took advantage of them. These crusaders coni- 
iratted “the most horribIe%trocities” (as H. G. Wells 
tells Its) on innocent people. But when the army of 
the'Hussites came singing their battle hymn, the cru¬ 
saders vanished. They went back rapidly the way they 
had come. So long as innocent villagers could be killed 
and plundered the crusaders w^ere full of martial enthu¬ 
siasm, but on the approach of organised fighters, they 

fled! , , . 

So began the series of revolts and insurrections 

against autocratic and dogmatic religion, v^ich were 
to spreadl all over Europe and divide it into rival camps, - r 
and w^ich were to split Christianity into Catholic and 
Protestant. 



lev’:; ^ • ■ .v^ejiiv, 

FIGHT AGAINST AUTWMtrTASl^NiSM^J 

I am afraid ycm will find my accotmts of religious , 
confBct Europe rather fiulL Bat they are kupor^i^t i 
is tlt^ show US how modern Europe devekji^. ; Tfee|^^/ H 
help tis to imderstand Europe. The fight for religious ’ ! 
freedom, wluch we see de^oping in Europe in ^e 
fourteenth century and after, and the fight for political 
freedom, which will come next, are really two aspects 
of the same struggle. This is the struggle against au¬ 
thority and au^oritari^isiXi- Both the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Papacy represaited absolute authority 
and they tried to crush the spirit of m^. The Emperor 
■; was there by ‘divine right’, even more so the Pope, and 
no one had the right to quesfion this, and not to ohey 
; the orders issued to liim from above. Obedhame Was 
the great virtue. Even the exercise of private judgment 
. , Was considered sinful. Thus the issue between blind 
obedience and freedom was quite clear. A great fight 
was waged in Europe for many caenturies for freedom 
of conscience, and later, political feecdom. After many 
Wps and downs and great suffering, a measEure of success 
obtained. But just when people were xongrat^at- 
mg thenselves that the goal of freedom had he^^leach- 
ed, they found that they were mistakar. j^^T^are could 
be no real freedom without economic fr^o^v ;^d k> 
long as poverty remained. To call a free 

; is but to mock him. So the next step'Was th^ifight for 
^ gnomic fneedom, and that fight is befog to- 

' day all oyer the world. Only in one cufoitry c»n it be f 
said that economic freedom 1^ been won by p^ 

' generaUy and that » Riissi% or rath^ foe 
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THE FIGHT AbkmST AUTHORITARIANISM 


In India tliere was no such fight for freedom of 
conscience because from the earliest days this right never 
seems to have been denied. People could believe in al¬ 
most anything they liked and there would be no com¬ 
pulsion. The method of influencing the minds of 
people was by argument and debate and not by the club 
and the stake. There may of course have been com¬ 
pulsion or violence used occasionally, but the right of 
freedom of conscience was admitted in the old Aryan 
theory. The result of this vras not wholly good, strange 
as this may seem. I Being assured of a theoretical free¬ 
dom, people were not vigilant enough about it, and 
5 gradually they got more and more entangled in the rites 
land ceremonials and superstitions of a degraded religion. 
‘They developed a religious ideology, which took them 
back a long way and made them slaves to religious au¬ 
thority. That authority was not that of a Pope or 
other individual. It was the authority of the "sacred 
books” and customs and conventions. So while we 
talked of freedom of conscience and were proud to have 
it, we were really far from it, and were chained up by 
the ideas which had been impressed upon us by the old 
books and our customs. Authority and authoritianism 
reigned over us and controlled our minds. The chains 
which sometimes tie up our bodies are bad enough; but 
the invisible chains consisting of ideas and prejudices 
which tie up our minds are far worse. They are of our 
own making and though often we are not conscious of 
them they hold us in their terrible grip, j » 

The coining of the Moslems to India as invaders 
introduced an element of compulsion in religion. The 
fight was really a political one between conqueror and 
conquered but it was coloured by the religious element, 
and there was, at times, religious persecution. But it 
would be wrong to imagine that Islam stood for such 
persecution. There is an interesting report of a speech 
delivered by a Spanish Moslem when he was driven out 
of Spain, together with the remaining Arabs in 1610. 
He protested against the Inquisition and said: "Did 
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our victorious ancestors ever once attempt to extirpate 
Christianity out of Spain, when it was in their power? 
Did they not suffer your forefathers to enjoy the free use 
of their rites at the same time as they wore their chains? 

.. .If there may have been some examples of 

forced conversions, they are so rare as scarce to deserve 
mentioning, and only attempted by men who had not 
the fear of God, and the Prophet, before their eyes, and 
who in doing so, have acted directly and diametrically 
contrary to the holy precepts and ordinances of Islam 
which cannot, without sacrilege, be violated by any 
who would be held worthy of the honourable epithet of 
Mtisalman. You can never produce, among us, any 
bloodthirsty formal tribunal, on account of different 
persua.sions in points of faith, that any wise approaches 
your execrable Inquisition. Our arms, it is true, are ever 
open to receive all who are disposed to embrace our reli¬ 
gion; but we are not allowed by our sacred Quran to 
tyrannize over consciences.” 

So religious toleration and freedom of conscience, 
which were so marked features in old Indian life, slipped 
away from us to some extent, while Europe caught up 
to us and then went ahead in establishing, after many 
a struggle, these verj^^ principles. To-day, sometimes, 
there is communal conflict in India and Elindus and 
Moslems fight each other and kill each other. It is true 
that this happens only occasionally in some places, and 
mostly we live in peace and friendship, for our real 
interests are one. It is a shameful thing for any Hindu 
or Moslem to fight his brother in the name of religion. 
We must put an end to it and we will of course do so. 
But what is important is to get out of that complex, 
ideology of custom, convention, and .superstition which, 
under the guise of religion, enchains us. 

As in the case of religious toleration, India started 
off fairly well in regard to political freedom. You will 
remember our village republics, and how originally the 
king’s powers were supposed to be limited. There was 
no such thing as the divine right of the kings of Europe. 
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GLIMPSES OF WORLD HISTORY 

thousand Ottoman Turks had fled before them. These 
were di0erent from the Seljuq Turks. They looked up 
to an ancestor, or founder of a dynasty, named Othnoan 
or Osman. Hence they were called Ottoman or 
Osmanli Turks. These Ottomans took refuge under 
the Seijuqs in west Asia. As the Seljuq Turks weakened, 
the Ottomans seem to have grown in power. They 
went on spreading. Instead of attacking Constanti¬ 
nople, as many others had done before them, they passed 
it by and crossed over to Europe in 1353. They spread 
rapidly and occupied Bulgaria and Serbia and made 
Adrianople their capital. Thus the Ottoman empire 
spread on either side of Constantinople, in Asia and 
Europe. It surrounded Constantinople, but this city 
remained outside it. But the proud Eastern Roman 
Empire of a thousand years was reduced to just this city 
and practically nothing more. Although the Turk was 
rapidly swallowing up the Eastern Empire, there appear¬ 
ed to have been friendly relations between the Sultans 
and the Emperors, and they married into each other’s 
families. Ultimately in 1453 Constantinople fell to the 
Turks. We shall now refer to the Ottoman Turks only. 
The Sei juqs have dropped out of the picture. 

The fall of Constantinople, though long expected, 
was a great event which shook Europe. It meant the 
final end of the thousand-year old Greek Eastern Empire. 
It meant another Moslem invasion of Europe. The 
Turks went on spreading and sometimes it almost seemed 
that they would conquer Europe, but they were checked ■ 
at the gates of Vienna. ^ 

The great cathedral of Saint Sophia, whici h^fMoeen 
built by the Emperor Justinian in the sixth cditufy, was 
turned into a mosque, Aya Sufiya it was called and there 
was some plundering of its treasures. Evope was 
excited about tlus, but it could do nothing. As a matter 
of fact, however, the Turkish Sultans were ’Cry tolerant 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, and after ne capture of 
Constantinople, Sultan Mohammad II ctually pro¬ 
claimed himself the protector of the Church. A 
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later Sultan^ who is known as Suleiman the jMagnificent, 
considered himself the representative of the Eastern 
Emperors and took the title of Caisar. Such is the power 
of ancient tradition . 

The Ottoman Turks do not seem to have been very 
unwelcome to the Greeks of Constantinople. They : 
saw that the old empire was collapsing. T^y preferred 
the Turks to the Pope and the western Christians. Their 
experience of the Latin crusaders had been bad. It is 
said that during the last siege of Constantinople in 145i 3 
a Byzantine nobleman said: “Better the turban of the 
Prophet than the tiara of the Pope.” 

The Turks built up a peculiar corps, called The 
Janissaries. They took little Christian children, as a 
kind of tribute from the Christians, and gave them 
special training. It was cruel to separate young 
from their parents, but these boys had some adv.antag«Sf{v,;;,l;|^ 
also as they were well trained and became a kind of milir 
tary aristocracy. This corps of Janissaries became 
pillar of the Ottoman Sultans. The word Janissary 
comes from Jan (life) nisar (sacrifice)— one who sapri 
fices his life. ■ • 

In a similar way in Egypt a corps of “Mamelukes, ; r. 
corresponding to the Janissaries, was formed.^ This be* 
came all powerful and even supplied the Sultans to 

The Ottoman Sultans by taking Constantinople, 
seem to have inherited many of the evil habits of hixury 
and corruption from their predecessors, the Byzantine 
emperors. The whole degraded imperial system of the 
Byzantines enveloped them and gradually sapped their 
strength. But for some time they w’^ere strong atid 
Christian Europe was in fear of them. They conquered 
Egypt and took the title of Khalif from the weak and 
powerless representative of the Abbasides who then pos* 
sessed it. From that time onwards the Ottoman Sultans 
called themselves the Khalifs till eight years ago when' 
Mustafa Kamal I'asha put an end to it by abolishing both 
the Sultanate and the Khaiifate. - .. . 
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The date of the fall of Constantinople is a great 
date in history. ^ It is supposed to he the end of one era, 
and the beginning of another. The Middle Ages are 
• over. The thousand years of the Dark Ages end, and 
there is a quickening in Europe, and fresh life and energy 
visible. This is called the beginning of the Renais- 
stance—the re-birth of learning and art. People seem 
to wake up, as from a long sleep, and they took back 
across the centuries to ancient Greece, in the days of her 
glory, and draw inspiration from her. There is almost 
revolt of the mind against the sombre and dismal view 
of life encouraged by the Church, and the chains that 
encompassed the human spirit. The old Grecian love 
of beauty appears, and Europe blossoms out with jSne 
works of painting and sculpture and architecture. 

All this of course was not caused suddenly by the 
fall of Constantinople. It would be absurd to think so. 

, The capture of the city by the Turks did just a little to 
speed up the change, as it resulted in large numbers of 
learned men and scholars leaving it and , going west. 

: They brought with them to Italy the treasures of Greek 
literature just when the west was in a mood to appre- 
jj elate them. In this sense the fall of the city helped 
■ slightly in launching the Renaissance. 

'' But this was only a petty reason for the great 
change, 'fhe old Greek literature and thought was not 
' a new ^ng in Italy or the west of the Middle Ages. In 
; tlie universities people studied it still and learned men 
knew of it. But it was confined to a few, and because 
it did not fit in with the prevailing view of life, it did 
not spread. Slowly the ground was prepared for a new 
view of life by the beginnings of doubt in the minds of 
the people. They were dissatisfied with things as they 
were and searched for something which might satisfy 
them more. When they were in this state of doubt and 
expectancy their minds discovered the old pagan philo- 
. sophy of Greece, and they drank deep of her literature. 
This seemed to them just the thing they sought, and the 
discovery filled them witli enthusiasm. 
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continuing, is on the defensive. The bourgeoisie, con- 
^ of their new strength, takes up the ofJensive. The 
'■^■fj-'} struggle goes on through hundret^ of years^ ever more 


more in favour of the bourgeoisie- It ■varies in 
p ,'; ^ different countries of Europe. In eastern Europe, there 
little of the struggle. It is im the west that the 

firjEt Cfvmes nmminehr^- 


Tgeoisie first com© into pronunehce. 
lip'l l 1 ^- Tlie breaking down of'the old barriers meant ^ 
Vance in many directions, in science, in art, in hcera- 
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Wb ^ye now reached the stage in Europe when the ^ 
||;|iii|^ieval’ world begins to break up and give pkee tb a 
order. There is discontent and diss^hfactipii 
Inst existing conditions, and this feeling is the |lferent 
and progresi. All the clasMis that were e^- 
by the feudal system and the religious system 
Wri<|®icantente^ ^^^e have seen that peasant revolts, 
as they are called in French (from Jacques, 

4 peaftmt name), were taking place. But the peasants 
, iyefe still very backward and weak and, in spite of their 
' revolts, cduld gain Kttle. Their day was yet to come. 

: ^ real conflict was between the old feudd class and 
new wide awake middle class, which was growing in 
i>j^cr. The feudal system meant that wealth was based 
li^d# was in fact land. But now a new kind of 
%as being accumulated, which was not from 
land. -Thh was from manufacture and trade and the 
nfiddlc class or bourgeoisie profited by diu!^ and th^y 
|:fif’.iave tdw power. This conflict ’^s al^ady an did 
one. Wtot we now see is a chan^ in thylEeUfive posi- 
I: t^bos of the two parties. The feudal though still 
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THE DISC JVERY OF THE SEA ROUTES 



Aire, ill architecture, in new discoveries- That is always 
so when the human spirit breaks its bonds; it expands and 
spreads out. Even so, when freedom comes to our 
country, will our people and our genius expand and' 
spread out in all directions. ^ - . . 

I As the hold of the Church relaxes and grows weaker, 
I people spend less money on cathedrals and churches. 

I Beautiful buildings grow up in many places but they are 
• town halls and the like. The Gothic style also retires, 

I and a new one develops. 

Just about this time when western Europe was full 
of a new energy came the lure of gold from the east. 
Stories of Marco Polo and other travellers who had been 
to India and China excited the imagination of Europe, 
and this stimulus of untold wealth in the east drew 
many to the sea. Just then came the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople. The Turks controlled the land and the sea 
routes to the east and they did not encourage trade 
much. The big merchants and traders chafed at this; 
the new class of adventurers, who wanted to get at the 
gold of the east, were also annoyed. So they tried to 

out new ways to reach the golden east. 

Every school girl knows now that our earth is round 
and that it goes round the sun. This is such an obvious 
thing to all of us. But it was not very obvious in the 
old days, and those people who ventured to think so and 
say so got into trouble with the Church. But in spite- 
of the fear of the Church more and more persons began 
to think that the earth was round. If it wus round 
then it should be possible to reach China and India by 
going west. So some thought. Others thought of 
reaching India by going round Africa. You must re¬ 
member that there was no Suez Canal then and ships 
could not go from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 
Goods and merchandise used to go overland, probably on 
the backs of camels, between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Red Sea, and take to fresh ships on the other side. 
This was not convenient at any time. With Egypt and 
Syria under the Turks this route became even more 
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difficult. 

But the lure of India’s wealth continued to excite 
and draw people. Spain and Portugal take the lead in. 
the voyages of exploration. Spain was just then driv- 
ing out the last of the Moors or Saracens from Granada. 
The marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile had united Christian Spain and in 1492, nearly 
fifty years after the Turks took Constantinople on the 
other side of Europe, Granada, of the Arabs, fell. Spain 
immediately became a great Christian power in Europe. 

■ T^ Portuguese tried to go east; the Spaniards to 
the west. The first great advance was the discovery by 
the Portuguese in 144S of Cape Verde. This cape is the 
western most point of Africa. I,ook at the map of 
Africa. You will see that as one sails down from 
f Europe towards this cape, one has to go south-west. At 
Gape Verde one goes round the corner and begins going 
south-east. The discovery of this cape was a very hope¬ 
ful sign for it made people believe that they would be 
able to go round Africa towards India. 

It took another forty years, however, before Africa 
was rounded. In 148(j Bathoiomew Diaz, also a Portu¬ 
guese, went round the southern tip of Africa, that is, 
what is called the Cape of Good Mope. Within a few 
years yet another Portuguese, Vasco de Gama, took ad¬ 
vantage of this discovery and canfie -to India, via the 
Cape of Good Hope. Vasco de Gama, reached Calicut 
on the Malabar Coast in 14,98. 

So the Portuguese won in the race to reach India, 
But meanwhile great things were happening on the other 
side of the world and Spain was to profit by them. 
Christopher Columbus had reached the American world 
in 1492. Columbus was a poor Genoese and, believing 
that die world was round, he wanted to go to Japan and 
India by sailing west. He did not think that the journey , 
would be nearly as long as it turned out to be. He 
went about from court to. court trying to induce some 
prince to help him in his voyage of exploration. At last, 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain agreed to do so, and 
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j The Portuguese set about taking possession of this 

" I! ? vast dominion. This was not so easy. But they made 
some progress and continued to go east. They reached 
, , Goa in 1510; Malacca in the Malay Peninsula in 1511; 

Java soon after; and China in 1576. This does not 
mean that they took possession of these places. They 
just got some footings in a few places. About their 
future career in the east, we shall have to discuss in a 
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Ferdinand Magellan. But he fell out v/ith his Portu¬ 
guese masters and, rettirning to Europe, became a Spanish 
subject. Having been to India and. the eastern islands 
by the eastern route, via the Cape of Good fiope, he now 
wanted to go there by the western route via America. 
I'robably he knew that the land discovered by Columbus 
was far from being Asia. Indeed in 1573 a Spaniard 
named Balboa had crossed the mountains of Panama in 
Central America and had reached the Pacific Ocean. 
For some reason or other he called this the South Sea, 
and standing on the shore of it, he claimed the new sea 
and all lands washed by it os possessions of his master, 
the King of Spain! 

In 1519 Magellan started on his western voyage, 
v/hich was going to be the greatest voyage of them all. 
He had five ships and two hundred and seventy men. 
He crossed the Atlantic to South America and continued 
going south till he reached the end of the continent. 
He had lost one ship by ship-wreck and another had 
deserted; three ships remained. With these he crossed 
the narrow strait between the South American continent 
and an island, and came out into the open sea on the 
other side. This was the Pacific Ocean, so called by 
Magellan because it was very peaceful compared to the 
Atlantic. It had taken him just fourteen months to,' 
reach the Pacific. The strait he passed through is still 
known after him—^the Strait of Magellan. 

Magellan then, bravely continued north and then 
north- west across the unknown sea. This was the most 
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^rrible part of the voyage. No one knew that it would 
take so long. For nearly four months, one hundred and 
eight days to be exact, they were in mid-ocean with 
little to eat or drink. At last, after great privation, they 
reached the Philippine Islands. The people they met 
there were friendly to them and gave them food and 
exchanged gifts. But the Spaniards were offensive and 
over-bearing. Magellan took part in some petty war 
between two chieftains and was killed. Many other 
Spaniards were killed by the people of the island because 
of their over bearing attitude. 

The Spaniards were looking for the Spice Islands, 
where the precious spices came from. They went on in 
search for them. Another ship had to be given up and 
burnt; only two remained. It was decided that one of 
these should go back to Spain t/w the Pacific, and the 
other to go via the Cape of Good Hope. The former 
ship did not go far as it was captured by the Portuguese. 
But the other one, named the “Vittoria”, crept round|i 
Africa and reached Seville in Spain with 18 men in 1522,| 
just three years after it had sailed. It had gone round > 
the world and it was the first ship to do so, 

I have written at some length about the voyage 
of the "Vittoria” because it was a wonderful voyage, 
We cross the seas now in every comfort and take long 
journeys on big ships. But think of these early voyagers, 
who faced all manner of danger and peril, and plung¬ 
ing into the unknown, discovered the sea routes for those 
who came after them. The Spaniards and Portuguese 
of those days were proud and over-bearing and cruel 
people; but they were wonderfully brave and full of the 
spirit of adventure. 

While Magellan was going round the world, Cortes 
was entering the city of Mexico and conquering the 
Aztec Empire for the Spanish King. I have already told 
you something of this and of the Maya civilization of 
America. Cortes reached Mexico in 1519. Pizarro 
reached the Inca Empire (where Peru is now) in South 
America in 1530. By courage and audacity, and trea- 
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chery and cruelty, and taking advantage of internal dis¬ 
sensions of the people, Cortes and Pizarro succeeded in 
putting an end to two old empires. But both of these 
empires were out of date and, in some ways, very primi¬ 
tive. So they fail down, like a pack of cards, at the 
first push. 

Where the great explorers and discoverers had gone, 
hordes of adventurers followed. They were eager for 
loot and plimder. Spanish America especially suffered 
from this crowd and even Columbus was treated very 
badly by them. At the same time gold and silver flowed 
unceasingly to Spain from Peru and Mexico. Enor¬ 
mous quantities of these precious metals came, dazzling 
Europe, and making Spain, the dominating power of 
Europe. This gold and silver spread to other countries 
of Europe, and thus there was an abundant supply of 
money to buy the products of the East. 

Tie success of Portugal and Spain naturally fired 
:he imaginations of the people of other countries, espe¬ 
cially of France and England and Holland and the north 
Serman towns. They tried hard at first to find a pass¬ 
age to Asia and America by a northern route, north of 
Norway to the east, and via Greenland to the west. 
But they failed in this and then took to the well-known 
routes. 

What a wonderful time this must have been, when 
the world seemed to be opening out and showing her 
treasures and marvels! New discoveries came one after 
another, ^oceans and new continents, and wealth beyond 
measure, just waiting for the magic cjill—'open sesame’. 
The very air must have breathed of the magic of these 
adventures. 

The world is a narrower place now and there is 
little to discover in it. So it seems. But that is not so, 
for science has opened up tremendous new vistas which 
wait to be explored, and of adventure there is no lack. 
Especially in India to-day! 
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THE BREAK-UP OF THE MONGOL EMPIRES 

July 9, 1932 

I have not written to you for several days. I was 
willing and desirous enough of doing so; not so the little 
finger of nay right hand. This little thing has developed 
a will of its own and does not seem to approve of too 
much writing. As I was writing to you my last letter, 
nearly a week ago, it began to non-co-operate with the 
rest of my hand. I had considerable difficulty in finish¬ 
ing the letter. It was so wayward and obstinate that I 
decided to give in. to its whim and stop writing for a 
while. I have given it rest and now I begin again. For 
the moment it is behaving, but I fear it is going to give 
me some trouble in future. 

I have written to you of the passing of the Middle 
Ages and of the awakeriing of the new spirit in Europe, 
and a new energy which found outlets in many ways. 
Europe seems to be bustling with activity and creative 
elfort. Her people, after being couped up in their little 
countries for centuries, burst out and cross the wide 
oceans and go to the uttermost corners of the world. 
They go forth as conquerors, confident in their own 
strength; and this very confidence gives them courage 
and makes them perform wonderful deeds. 

But you must have wondered how this sudden^ 
change took place. In the middle of the thirteenth 
century the Mongols dominated Asia and Europe. 
Eastern Europe was in their possession; western Europe 
trembled before these great and seemingly invincible 
warriors. What were the kings and emperors of Eurc4>e 
before even a general of the Great Khan? 

Two hundred years later, the Ottoman Turks were 
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in possession of the Imperial City of Constantinople and 
a good bit of south-eastern Europe. After eight hun¬ 
dred years of fighting between Moslem and Christian, 
the great prize, which had lured the Arabs and the Sel- 
juqs, had fallen in the hands of the Ottomans. Not 
content with this the Ottoman Sultans looked with 
hungry eyes to the west, even at Rome itself. They 
threatened the German (Holy Roman) Empire and 
Italy. They conquered Hungary and reached to the 
walls of Vienna and the frontiers of Italy. In the east 
they added Baghdad to their dominions; in the south, 
Eg>'pt. In the middle of the sixteenth century Sultan 
Suleiman, called the magnificent, ruled over this great 
Turkish Empire. Even on the seas lus fleets were supreme. 

How then did this change occur? How did Europe 
get rid of the Mongol menace? How did it survive the 
Turkish danger? and not only survive it, but become 
aggressive itself and a menace to others? 

The Mongols did not threaten Europe for long. 
They went away of their own accord to elect a new 
Khan and they did not come back. Western Europe 
was too far from their homelands in Mongolia. Perhaps 
also it did not attract them because it was woody country 
and they were used to the wide open plains and steppes. 
In any event western Europe saved itself from the 
Mongols not by any valour of its own but by the indiff¬ 
erence and the preoccupations of the Mongols. In 
eastern Europe they remained for some rime longer, till 
the Mongol power gradually broke up. 
j I have already told you that the capture of Cons- 
1 tantinople by the Turks i n 1452 h s upposed to be a turn- 
ling point in European history! iTmarks, for the sake of 
convenience, the passing of the middle ages and tlie com- 
i ing of the new spirit, tlie Renaissance, which flowered out 
in a variety of ways. Thus, curiously, just when Europe 
was threatened by the Turks, and the Turks seemed to 
have a good chance of success, Europe found her feet 
and developed strength. The Turks went on advancing 
in western Europe for a while; and while they advanced, 
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the Mongols. Let us follow their fortunes for a while 
and see what happened to them. You will remember 
that Kublai Khan was* the last Great Khan. After his 
death in 1292 the vast empire, which stretched right 
across Asia from Korea to Poland and Hungary in 
Europe, split up into five empires. Each of these five 
empires was in reality a very big empire. In a previous 
letter (No. 68) I have given you the names of these 
five. 

'T'he principal one was the Empire of China, includ- 
V ing Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, Korea, Annam, Tong- 
1 king and part of Burma. The Yuan dynasty, descend- 
I ants of Kublai, succeeded to this; but not for long. 
! Very soon bits of it dropped ofi* in the south and as I 
have told you, in 1.168,. just seventy-six years after 
Kublai’s death, his dynasty fell and the Mongols were 
driven away. 

In the far west was the Empire of the Golden 
Horde—^what a fascinating name these people had! The 
Russian nobles paid tribute to it for nearly two hundred 
years after Kublai’s death. At the end of this period 
(1480) the Empire was weakening a little and the Grand 
Duke of Moscow, who had managed to become the chief 
Russian noble, refused to pay tribute. This Grand 
Duke is called Ivan the Great. In the north of Russia 
there was the old repubhc of Novgorod, which was 
controlled by merchants and traders. Ivan defeated 
this republic and added it to his dukedom. Constanti¬ 
nople mekiwhile had fallen to the Turks and the family 
of the old emperors driven out. Ivan married a girl of 
this old imperial family and thus claimed to be in this 
imperial line and an heir to old Byzantium. The Rus¬ 
sian Empire, which was finally ended by the revolutions 
of 1917, began in this way under Ivan the Great. His 
grandson, who was very cruel and was therefore called 
Ivan the Terrible, gave himself the title of Tsar, which 
was the equivalent of Caesar or emperor. 

Thus the Mongols finally retired from Europe. We 
need not trouble ourselves much about the remains of 
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the Golden Horde or the other Mongol Empires of 
Central Asia. Besides I do not know much about them. 
But one man claims our attention. 

This man was Timur, who wanted to be a second 
Chengiz Khan. He claimed to be descended, from 
Chengiz, but he was really a Turk. He was lame and is 
therefore called Timur-i-lang or Timur the Lafhe or 
Tamurlane. He succeeded his father and became ruler 
of Samarkand in 1 3 6 9. Soon after, he started on his 
career of conquest"an3 cruelty. He was a great general 
but he was a complete savage. The Mongols of Central 
Asia had meanwhile become Muslims and Timur himself 
was a Muslim. But the fact that he was dealing with 
Muslims did not soften him in the least. Wherever he 
went he spread desolation and pestilence and utter 
misery. His chief pleasure was the erection of enormous 
pyramids of skulls. From Delhi in the east to Asia/ 
Minor in the west he caused to be massacred hundreds of' 
thousands of persons and had their skulls arranged in the 
form of pyramids! 

Chengiz Khan and his Mongols were cruel and des¬ 
tructive, but they were like others of their time. But 
Timur was much worse. He stands apart for wanton 
and fiendish cruelty. In one place, it is said, he erected 
a tower of 2000 live men and covered them up with 
brick and mortar! 

The wealth of India attracted this savage. He had 
some difficulty in inducing his generals and nobles to 
agree-ito his proposal to invade India. There was a great 
council in Samarkand and the nobles objected to going 
to India because of the great heat there. Ultimately 
Timur promised that he would not stay in India. He 
would just plunder and destroy and return. He kept 
liis word. 

Northern India was then, you will remember, under 
Muslim rule. There was a Sultan at Delhi. But this 
Muslim State was weak and constant warfare with the 
Mongols on the frontiers had broken its backbone. So 
when Timur came with an army of Mongols there was 
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no great resistance and he went on gaily with his mas¬ 
sacres and pyramids. Both Hindus and Muslims were 
slain. No distinction seems to have been made. The 
prisoners becoming a burden, he ordered all of them to 
be killed and a hundred thousand were massacred! At 
one place, it is said, both the Hindus and Muslims 
jointly performed the Rajput ceremony of ]auhar— 
marched out to die in battle. But why should I go on 
repeating this story of horror? It was the same all along 
his route. Famine and disease followed Timur s army. 
For fifteen days he remained in Delhi and converted that 
great city into a shambles. He returned to Samarkand, 
after plundering Kashmir on the way. _ 

Savage as he was, Timur wanted to put up fine 
buildings in Samarkand and elsewhere in Central Asia. 
So he collected, as Sultan Mahmud had done long before 
him, artisans and skilled mechanics and master-builders 
in India and took them with him. The best of these 
master-builders and craftsmen he kept in his own irnpe- 
rial service. The others were spread in the chief citi^ 
of western Asia. Thus developed a new style of archi- 

After Timur’s departure, Delhi was a city of the 
dead. Famine and pestilence reigned unchecked. There 
was no ruler or organization or order for two months. 
There were few inhabitants. Even the man T imur had 
appointed as his Viceroy in Delhi refcirOd to Multan. 

Timur then went west spreading desolation across 
Persia and Mesopotamia. At Angora he met a great 
army of the Ottoman Turks in 1402. By brilliant 
generalship he defeated these Turks. But the sea was too 
much for him and he could not cross the Bosphorus. 
So Europe escaped him. 

Three years later, in 1405, Timur died, as he was 
marching towards China. With him collapsed his great 
empire which covered nearly the whole of western 
Asia. The Ottomans paid tribute to him, so did Egypt, 
so did the Golden Horde. But his ability was confined 
to his geAeralship, which was remarkable. Some of his 
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destroyed by the hand of man. Nature ahio laid a heavy 
* hand . on it and gradually made the climate drfer and lew 
habitable. 

must also bid good-bye to the Mongols, except 
for a branch of them Mvhich sul>sequently came to India 
and built a great and famous emjrare here. But the 
empire of Chengiz Khan and his descendants breaks up, 
and the Mongols revert to their petty chieftains and 
their tribal habits. 

The little finger shows signs of distress and I nTJj|C 
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end. 





INDIA BEGINS TO TACKLE A DIFFICULT 

PROBLEM 

July 12y 1932 

I have written to yon of Timur and his massacres 
and pyramids of heads. How horrible and barbarous all 
this seems! Such a thing could not happen in our 
civilized age. And yet, do not be so sure. We have 
only recently seen and heard of what can and does 
happen even in our own times. The destruction of life 
and property caused by Chengiz Khan or Timur, great 
as it was, pales almost into insignificance before the des¬ 
truction during the Great War of 1914-18. And every 
Mongol cruelty can be rivalled by modern instances of 
frightfulness. 

Yet it is undoubted that we have progressed in a 
hundred ways since the days of Chengiz or Timur. Life 
is not only vastly more complicated but it is richer; and 
many of the forces of nature have been explored and 
understood and brought to the use of man. Certainly, 
the world is more civilized and cultured now. Why 
1/ then do we relapse back into barbarism during periods 
of war? J^cause war itself is a negation and denial of 
civilization and culture, except in so far as it takes 
advantage of the civilized brain to invent and use more 
and more powerful and horrible weapons. With the 
coming of war most people who are involved in it work 
themselves up into a terrible state of excitement, forget 
much tliat civilization has taught them, forget truth and 
the graces of life, and begin to resemble their savage 
ancestors of a few thousand years ago. Is it then sur¬ 
prising that war, whenever waged, is a horrible thing? 

What would a stranger to this v/orld of ours say 
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if he visited us during war time? Suppose he only saw 
us then and not during peace time. He vould only 
judge by the war and come to the'conclusion that we 
were cruel and relentless savages, occasionally showing 
courage and sacrifice, but, on the whole, with few 
redeeming features, and with one master passion—to 
kill and destroy each other. He would misjudge us and 
form a distorted view of our world, because he would 
see only one side of us at a particular, and not very 
favourable, time. 

So also, if we think of the past in terms of wars 
and massacres only, we shall misjudge it. Unfortu¬ 
nately wars and massacres have a way of attracting a 
great deal of attention. The day to day life of a people 
is rather dull. What is the historian to say about it? 
So the historian swoops down on a war or battle and 
makes the most of it. Of course we cannot forget or 
ignore such wars, but we must not attach more import¬ 
ance to them than they deserve. Let xis think of the 
past in terms of the present, and of the people in those 
days in terms of ourselves. We shall then get a more 
human view of them, and we shall realise that what 
really counted was the day to day life and the thoughts 
of those people, and not the occasional wars. It is well 
to remember this, as you will find your history books 
overfull of such wars. Even these letters of mine are 
apt to stray in that direction. The real reason for this 
is the difficulty in writing about the day to day life of 
past times. I do not know enough about it. 

Timur, as we have seen, was one of the worst 
afflictions that befell India. One shudders to think of 
that trail of horror which he left behind him wherever 
he went. And yet south India was wholly unaffected by 
him, so also the east and west and central India. Even 
the present United Provinces practically escaped him, 
except for a bit in the north, near Delhi and Meerut. 
The Punjab, besides Delhi city, was the province that 
suffered most by Timur’s raid. Even in the Punjab the 
main sufferers lay along the route taken by Timur. The 
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,e|Jort was thus made to bring about a synthesis of the 
two, that is to say a kind of mixture of the two. It was 
a difficiilt task as there was much ill feeling and prejudice 
on both sides. But we shall see that century after 
.century this efifort was made. Some even of the Muslim 
rulers, and notably the great Akbar, tried to bring about 
this synthesis. 

Rataanmd was the first well known teacher who 
preached tKis synthesis. He preached against caste and 
ignored it. Among his disciples was a Muslim weaver 
named Kabir, who became even more famous later on. 
Rahianand lived in the south in the fourteenth century. 
Kabir became very popular. His songs in Hindi, as you 
perhaps know, are very well known now even in remote 
villages in the north. He was neither Hindu nor Mus¬ 
lim; he was both or something between the two. His 
followers came from both religions and all castes. There 
is a story that when he died, his body was covered with a 
sheet. His Hindu disciples wanted to take it for crema¬ 
tion; his Muslim disciples wanted to bury it. So they 
argued and quarrelled. But when some one lifted up the 
sheet they found that the body, for the possession of 
which they quarrelled, had disappeared. In its place 
there were some fresh flowers. The story may be quite 
imaginary; but it is a pretty one. 

A little after Kabir there rose another great refor¬ 
mer and religious leader in the north. . This was Guru 
Nanak who was the founder of Sikhism. " He was foll¬ 
owed, one after the other, by the ten gurus of the Sikhs, 
the last of whom was Guru Govind Singh. 

. One other name, famous in Indian religious and cul¬ 
tural history, I should like to mention here. This was'a 
'Chaitanya, a famous scholar of Bengal, early in the 
sixteenth century, who suddenly decided that his scholar¬ 
ship was not worth while and left it, and took to the 
Ways of faith. He became a great bhaktUi who went 
about singing bha)ans with his disciples all over Bengal. 
He founded also a Vaishnavite order and his influence is 
still great in Bengal. 
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So much for religious reform and synthesis. In all 
other departments of life also there was this synthesis 
going on, sometimes consciously, more often, uncon¬ 
sciously. A new culture, a new architecture, a new 
language was growing up. But, remember, that all this 
was far more in the cities than in the villages, and espe¬ 
cially in Dellii, the imperial capital, and tlie other great 
capitals of States and provinces. At the top the king 
was more autocratic than ever before. The old Indian 
rulers had custom and convention to check their auto¬ 
cracy. The new Muslim rulers did not have this even. 
Although in theory there is far more equality in Islam, 
and as we have seen, even a slave could become Sultan; 
still the autocratic and unchecked power of the king 
increased. What more amazing instance of this can one 
have than that of the mad Tughluq who took the capital 
from Delhi to Daulatabad? 

The practice of keeping slaves, especially by the 
Sultans, also increased. A special effort was made to 
capture these in war. Artisans were specially valued 
amongst them. The others were enrolled in the Sultan’s 
guard. 

What of the great universities of Nalanda and 
Takshashila or Taxila? They had long ceased to exist 
but many new university centres of a new type had 
arisen. ’Tols’ they w^ere called, where the old Sanskrit 
learning was imparted. They were not up to date. 
They lived in the past and probably kept up a spirit of 
reaction. Benares has all along been one of the biggest 
of such centres. 

I have spoken above of Kabir’s songs in Hindi. 
Hindi was thus in the fifteenth century already not only 
a popular but a literary language. Sanskrit had long 
ceased to be a living language. Even in the days of 
Kalidas and the Gupta kings, Sanskrit was confined to 
the learned. The ordinary people talked a Prakrit, a 
variation of Sanskrit. Slowly the other daughters of 
Sanskrit developed—^Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Guj- 
rati. Many Muslim writers and poets wrote in Hindi. 
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will remember, perhaps, 


if s*« ' r - . ^ Sultan 

Tughluq and how he succeeded in breaking 
The great provinces in the south 


if r ’ away ^d new States arose there, chief among these 




If ^ State of Vijayanagar and the Muslim 

Kulbarga. To the east the province of Gaur, 
included Bengal and Behar, became independent 
uficler a Muslim ruler. 

successor was his nephew Firoz Shah, 
was saner than his uncle and more humane. But 
gfe was still intolerance. Firoz was an efficient ruler 
and he introduced many reforms in his administration. 
He could not recover the lost provinces in the jkitith or 
I, i east, but he managed to check the process of the break- 
, ing up of the empire. He was particularly fond of 
building new cities and palaces and mosques and plan- 
||f ning gardens. Firozabad, near Delhi, and Jaui|pur, nipt 
far from Allahabad, were founded by him. \He also 
buUt a great canal on the Jumna, and repaired many 






I' t , tdf the old bxiilding^ wliich were falling to pieces. He 
quite proud of this work of his and left a long list of 
' the new buildings he had put up and the old ones he had 


.riepaired. ■ 


Firoz Shah’s mother was a Rajput woman, Bibi 
y^aiia, the daughter of a big chief. There is a story 
f '^ |hat she was at first refused in mafAa^, to Firoz’s father. 
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hereupon tliere waS^ and Naila’s country was 
‘ attacked and desolated. Bibi Naila on learning of the 
suffering of her people on her account was much upset 
and decided to put an end to it and save her people by 
surrendering herself to the father of Firoz Shah. Thus 
' Firoz Shah had Rajput blood. You will find that such 
intermarriages between Muslim rulers and Rajput women 
! became frequent, and this must have helped in devdop- 
, ing a sentiment of a common nationality. 

Firoz Shah died in 1388 after a long reign of 37 
years. Immediately the fabric of the Delhi Empire 
which he had held together fell to pieces. 'Fliere was ^, 
no central government and petty rulers bossed it every- ' 
where. It was during this period of disorder and weak¬ 
ness that Timur came down from the north, just ten* 
years after Firoz Shah’s death. He nearly killed Delhi. 
Slowly the city recovered and fifty years later, again it 
became the seat of a central government with a Sultan 
at the head. But it was a little State and could not 
compare with the great kingdoms of the south .and west 
and east India. The Sultans were Afghans. They were 
a poor lot and even their own Afghan nobles got fed up 
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with them ultimately, and, in sheer disgust, invited a '^4)4 


foreigner to come and. rule over them. This foreigner 
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was Babar, a Mongol, or Ivlughal as we shall call them 
now, after they settle down in India. He was directly ’ - 
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descended from Timur and his mother was a descendant/! 
of Chengiz Khan. He was at the time ruler of Kabul. 
He gladly accepted the invitation to come to India; in 
deed he would have probably come even without the 
invitation! On the plains of Panipat, near Delhi, in 
1526, Babar won the empire of Hindustan. A great 
empire rose again, known as the Mughal Empire of 
India, and Dellii again attained prominence and became/ 
the scat of tliis empu:e. But before we consider this 
we must look at the rest of India and see what was; . 
happening then during these one hundred and fifty. 
years of the decline of Delhi. ’ 

Quite a number of States, little and great, existed in 
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India during this period. In Jaunpitr, ncvriy founded, 
f . ' there W’^as a small Muslim State ruled by the Sharqi 
Kings. It was not big and powerful, and politically it 
f was not'important. But for nearly a hundred years in 
the 15 th century it was a great seat of culture and tole¬ 
ration in religion. The Muslim colleges of Jaunpur 
spread these ideas of toleration, and one of the rulers 
even tried to bring about that synthesis b%yreen Hindus 
and Muslims of which I wrote to you in rriy last letter. 
I iArt and fine building were encouraged, and so were the 
growing languag country, like Hindi and 

lltj;!: Bengali. In the midst of a great deal of intolerance, the 

little and shortlived state of Jaunpur stands out, a haven 
scholarship and culture and toleration. 

! ’ . :, To the east, coming almost right up to Allahabad 

was the great state of Gaur which included Behar and 
Bengal. The city of Gaur was a .seaport communicat- 
ing by sea with the coastal towns of India. In Central 
/'/f i v ' India, west of Allahabad and almost up to Gujrat, was 
‘ ' ' Malwa with its capital at Mandu, which was a city and 
‘ fortress combined. Here in Mandu many beautiful and 
splendid buildings arose, and their ruins attract visitors 
PstiU. 

North-west of Malwa was Rajputana with many 
R.ijput States, and especially Chittor. There was 
frequent fighting between Chittor and Malwa and 
‘Gu^^ Chittor was small compared »to these two 
powerful States, but the Rajputs have always been brave 
fighters. "Sometimes, in spite of their small numbers, 
they won. Such a victory by the Rana of Chittor over 
Miiiwa was celebrated by his building a fine tower of 
!>;!■ victory-—the Jaya Stambha —in Chittor. The Sultan . 

!■ y, of Mandu, not to be outdone, built a high tower at 

I';', Y,.* .'Mandu.. The Chittor tower still remaini^ the Mandu 
' one has vanished. • 

To the west of Malwa lay Gujrat. Here w.is estab¬ 
lished a powerful kingdom, and its capital, Abrnedabad, 
founded by Sultan Ahmad Shah, became a great city of 
! ‘ nearly a million inhabitants. Beautiful buildings arose 
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In South India there had arisen early in the 14th 
century two great kingdoms: Gulbarga, also called 
the Bahmani'kingdom, and, to the south of this, 
Vijayanagar. The Bahmani kingdom spread all 
over the Maharashtra area nd partly over the 
Karnataka, It lasted for over a hundred and 
fifty years, but its record is an ignoble one. There is 
intolerance and violence and murder, and luxury of the 
Sultan and nobles and extreme misery of the people. 
Early in the 16th century the Bahmani kingdom 
collapsed through sheer ineptitude and was split up into 
five sultanates—^Bijapur, Ahmednagar, Golkonda, Bidar 
and Berar. The State of Vijayanagar had meantime 
carried on for nearly two hundred years and v/as still 
flourishing. Between these six States there were fre¬ 
quent wars, each attempting to gain the mastery of the 
south. There were all manner of combinations between 
them and these were always changing. Sometimes a 
Muslim State fought the Hindu State; sometimes a Mus¬ 
lim and Hindu State jointly fought another Muslim. 
The struggles were purely political, and whenever any 
one State seemed to become too powerful, the others 
allied themselves against it. Ultimately Vi jay an agate's 
strength and wealth induced the Muslim States to com-< 
bine against it, and in 1565, at the battle of TalikotaJ 
they succeeded in crushing it completely. The Erapireji 
of Vijayanagar ended after two and a half centuries, and 
the great and splendid city v/as utterly destroyed. 

The victorious allies fell out amongst themselves 
soon after and fought each other, and before long the 
shadow of the Mughal Empire of Delhi fell on them ail. 
Another of their troubles were the Portuguese who cap¬ 
tured Goa in 1510. This was in Bijapur State. In spite 
of every effort to dislodge them the Portuguese stuck to 
Goa, and their leader Albuquerque, vdio had the fine title 
of Viceroy of the East, indulged in disgusting cruelties. 
The Portuguese carried out a massacre of the people and 
did not spare even women and children. Ever since 
then, to this day, the Portuguese have remained in Goa. 
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pur. Golkonda is in ruins now; Bijajpu^^’J^iU'^ 
of these fine buildings; Vijayanagar was redu^|^^|;^^ 
and is no more. The city of Hyderabad 
near Golkonda about this time. The builders^- , 
craftsmen of the south are said to have gone later:^J;id||; 
north and helped in the building of the Taj 
Agra. 

Inspite of general toleration of each other’s relj^ ^ 
there were occasional bursts of bigotry and int<^r^^ ^ 
The wars were often accompanied by frightful- 
ters and destruction. Yet it is interesting to f^memb^ 
that the Muslim State of Bijapur had Hindu cavalfyj, 
and the Hindu state of Vijayanagar had some Muslitii 
troops. There appears to have been a fairly high degree 
of civilization, but it was a rich man’s show, and the nrsyai 
in the field was out of it. He was poor and yet, as alwa^' 
happens, he bore the burden of the great luxury of the 
rich. 




VIJAYANAGAR 

Julyn, 1932 

Of all the kingdoms of the South we discussed in 
t our last letter, Vijayanagar has the longest history. It 
I so happened that many foreign visitors came to it and 
I left accounts of the State and the city. There was an 
I Italian, Nicolo Conti, who came in 1420; and Abdur- 
I Razzaq of Herat, who came from the court of the Great 
’ Khan in Central Asia in 1443; and Paes, a Portuguese, 
Ayho visited the city in 1522; and many others. There 
( is also a history of India which deals with the South 
* Indian States, and especially Bijapur. This was written 
in Persian by Ferishta in Alcbar’s time, not long after 
the period we are considering. Contemporary histories 
are often very partial and exaggerated, but they are of 
great help. There are hardly any of these known to us 
for the pre-Muslim periods, with the exception of the 
Raja Tarangim of Kashmir. Ferishta’s history was 
thus a great innovation. Others followed him. 

The descriptions of so many foreign visitors of 
Vijayanagar give us a good and impartial picture of the 
city. Tliey tell us more than the accounts of the 
wretched wars which were frequently taking place. I 
shall therefore tell you something of what these people 
say. 

Vijayanagar was founded abotxt 1336. It was 
situated in what is known as the Karnataka area of South 
India. Being a Hindu State, it naturally attracted large 
numbers of refugees from the Muslim States in the 
South. It grew rapidly. Within a few years the State 
dominated the South, and the capital city attracted at¬ 
tention by its wealth and beauty. Vijayanagar became 
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the dominant powir in the Dekhan. 

Ferishta tells us of its great wealth and describes the 
capital in 1406 when a Muslim Bahmani king from 
Gulbarga went there to marry a princess of Vijayanagar. . 
He says that for six miles the road was spread with cloth! 
of gold and velvet and similar rich stulfs. What ter-^ 
rible and scandalous waste of money! 

In 1420 came the Italian Nicolo Conti and he tells 
us that the circumference of the city was sixty miles. 
This area was so vast as there were numerous gardens. 
Conti was of opinion that the ruler of Vijayanagar, or 
Raya as he was called, was the most powerful ruler in 
India at the time. 

Then comes Abdur-Razzaq from Central Asia. On f' 
his way to Vijayanagar, near Mangalore, he saw a won- j 
derful temple made of pure molten brass. It was fifteen i 
feet high, and thirty feet by thirty at its base. Further | 
up, at Belur, he was still more amazed at another temple. | 
Indeed, he does not attempt to describe it as he fears’ 
that if he did so, he would be ’‘charged with exagger a- \ 
tion”! Then he reached the city of Vijayanagar and \ 
he goes into ecstasies over this. He says; ’’The city is | 
such that eye has not seen nor ear heard of any place / 
resembling it upon the whole earth.” He describes the / 
many bazaars — ”at the head of each bazaar there is a I 
lofty arcade and magnificent gallery, but the palace of \ 
the King is loftier than all of them.” “The bazaars are ! 

very long and broad. Sweet scented flowers are f 

always procurable fresh in that city and they are consi- [ 
dered as even necessary sustenance, seeing that without 
them they could not exist. The tradesmen of each se¬ 
parate guild or craft have their shops close to one an¬ 
other. The jewellers sell their rubies and pearls and 
diamonds and emeralds openly in the bazaar.” Abdur- 
Razzaq goes on to describe that ”in this charming area, 
in which the palace of the King is contained, there are 
many rivulets and streams flowing through channels of 
cut stone, polished and even. The country is 

so well populated that it is impossible in a reasonable 
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space to convey an idea of it.’* And so lie goes on, tins 
visicot from Central Asia in die middle of the fifteenth 
century, waxing eloquent over the glories of Vijay ana- 
gar. 

It may be thought that Abdur-Razzaq was not 
acquainted with many big cities and so he was almost 
overcome when he saw Vijayanagar. Our next visitor, 
howerer, was a well travelled man. He was Paes, the 
Portuguese, and he came in H22, just about the time 
when the Renaissance was influencing Italy and beauti¬ 
ful buildings were rising up in the Italian cities. Paes 
apparently knew these Italian cities and his testimony 
is thus very valuable. The city of Vijayanagar, he says, 
is as "large as Rome and very beautiful to the sight.” 
Pie describes at length the wonders of the city, and the 
charms of its innumerable lakes and water-ways and 
fruit gardens. It is, he says, “the best provided city in 
the world...... for the state of the city is not like that 

of other cities, which often fail of supplies and provi¬ 
sions, for in this everything abounds.” One of the 
rooms he saw in the palace was “all of ivory, as well 
the chamber as the walls from top to bottom, and the 
pillars of the cross-timbers at >the top had roses and 
flowers of lotuses ail of ivory, and all well executed, so 
that there could not be better—^it is so rich and beauti¬ 
ful that you would hardly find anywhere another suefi.” 

Paes also describes the ruler of Vijayanagar at the 
time of his visit. He was one of the great rulers of 
South Indian history and his reputation as a great warrior 
and as one who v/as chivalrous to his enemies, as a patron 
of literature, and a popular and generous king, still 
survives in the South. Plis name was Krishna Deva 
Raya. He reigned for twenty years from 15 0,9 to 1529. 
Paes tells of his height and figure and even complexion, 
which he says was fair. “He is the most feared and 
perfect king that could possibly be, cheerful of disposi¬ 
tion and very merry; he is one that seeks to honour 
foreigners, and receives them kindly, asking about all 
their affairs whatever their condition may be.” Giving 
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^ '' iba^e b^en rath^ neglectful, of Malaysia aiftd 
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I it is long since I wrote^ aboufc 

■'’ , <^ 1 ^. X have JtoQked back and I find that my last ac-- 
'■&'■: tlv' - Off'^fifieraii'was in letter, 4^, . ^ce then, we havefiad. 

tht^y-one letters and have now reached, number 78. .dt 


W: ■ . ■ 

■ ■ is difiScult to keep all the countries in line. 


you remember something of what I wrote to 



l^ji^lihany hund^ into one big State—the Empire 

pM^l^ambodia?;' And then nature intervened and, harsiy^f . 


£Siuddetdy, put an end to the city and the empim. 
iiSjk place about 1300 A,C. 

■ Almost contemporaneous with, that is existing 
time as, the Cambodian State was another great 
^ross the sea in the.island df.'.fiwmatra. -.But Sri . 
^^J^yilaya started a little later in its career of empire and 
^ bi^ll^tcd Cambodia. Its end was also rather sudden, 
but it was man, and not nature, that brought it about. 
For three luindred years the Buddhist Empire of Sri 
Vijaya fiourished and controlled almost ail the islands 
of the East, and for a while even had a footing in India 
and Ceylon and China. It was a merehant empitb and 
trade was its chief function. But then arose another 
merchant State near by in the eastern part pf the isla 
of Java—a Hindu State wliich had mfi^d to be fist 
du^ by Sri Vijaya. 

For four htmdred years, from the begd^yning of the 
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nintli ceiitury, this Eastern Javan State was menaced 
by the growing power of Sri Vi jay a. But it succeeded 
in retaining its independence, and at the same time in 
building an amazing number of fine stone temples. The 
greatest of these, kown as the Borobudar temples, are 
still to be seen and attract numerous visitors. Having 
escaped the dominion of Sri Vijaya, East Java itself be¬ 
came aggressive and in its turn became a menace to its 
old rival, Sri Vijaya. Both were merchant States, cross¬ 
ing the seas for trade, and so they were often coming 
into conflict with each other. 

I feel tempted to compare this rivalry of Java and 
Sumatra with the rivalries of modern Powers, say of 
Germany and England. Java, feeling that the only 
way to check Sri Vijaya and increase its own trade was 
to add to its naval strength, developed its sea power 
greatly. Great naval expeditions were sent out but 
often they did not come to grips with the enemy for 
years. So Java went on growing and becoming more 
and more aggressive. Towards the end of the thirteenth 
century a city was founded, named Madjapahit, and 
,, this became the capital of the growing Javan State. 

So presumptuous and arrogant did this Javan State 
become that it actually insulted some envoys of Kublai, 
the Great iGian, who had sent them for tribute. Not 
only was no tribute paid but one of the envoys had an 
insulting message tattooed on the forehead! It was a 
' very foolish and dangerous game to play with a Mongol 
Khan. A similar insult had resulted in the destruction 
of Central Asia by Chengiz, and later of Baghdad by 
i^Hulagu. And yet the little island state of Java dared 
to offer it. But fortunately for it the Mongols had 
toned down a great deal and had no desire for con¬ 
quest. Naval fighting was also not much to their lik¬ 
ing; they felt stronger on. solid land. Still Kublai sent 
an expedition to Java to punish the guilty ruler. The 
Chinese defeated the Javanese and killed the King. But 
they do not seem to have done much damage. How 
the Mongols had changed under Chinese influence! 
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Indeed the Chinese expedition seems ultimately to 
have resulted in making Java, or the Madjapahit Empire 
as we shall now call it, stronger. Tliis was because the 
Chinese introduced fire.arms into Java, and it was prob¬ 
ably the use of these firearms that brought victory to 
Madjapahit in subsequent wars. 

The Empire of Madjapahit went on expanding. 
This was not by chance or in a haphazard way. It was 
imperialist expaitsion organised by the State and carried 
on by an efficient array and navy. A woman, Queen 
, Suhita was the ruler during part of this period of ex- 
‘ pansion. The government appears to have been liighly 
centralized and efficient. It is stated by western his¬ 
torians that the system of taxation, customs, tolls and 
internal revenues was excellent. Among the separate 
departments of government were: a colonial depart¬ 
ment, a commerce department, a department of public 
welfare and public health, a department of the interior, 
and a war department. There was a supreme court 
consisting of two presiding officers and seven judges. 
The Brahman priests seem to have had a good deal of 
' power, but the king was supposed to control them. 

These departraeixts, and even some of the names 
for them, remind us to some extent of the Arthashastra. 
But the colonial department was new. The minister 
in charge of the department for the interior, which dealt 
vrith the affiairs of the home state, was called manfri. 
This shows that Indian traditions and culture continued 
in these islands twelve hundred years after the first settle¬ 
ments were made by the Pallava colonists from South 
India. This could only be so if the contacts were kept ? 
up. There is no doubt that such contacts were kept 
up by means of trade. 

As Madjapahit was a trading empire, it is natural 
that the export and import trades, that is to say the 
trades relating to the goods that were sent out and those 
that were received from other countries, were carefully 
organized. I hese trades were cliiefiy with India, China 
and its own colonies. So long as there was a state of | 
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war with Sri Vijaya it was not possible to have peaceful 
trade with it or its colonies. 

The Javan State lasted for many hundreds of years> 
but the great period of the Empire of Madjapahit was 
from 1335 to 1380, just forty-five years. It was dur¬ 
ing this period, in 1377, that Sri Vijaya was finally cap¬ 
tured and destroyed. With Annam, Siam and Cam¬ 
bodia there were alliances. 

The capital city of Madjapahit was a fine and pros¬ 
perous city, with a mighty Shiva temple in the centre. 
There were many splendid buildings; Indeed all the 
Indian colonies in Malaysia specialised in fine buildings. 
There were several other great cities and many ports in 
Java. 

This imperialist State did not long survive its old 
enemy, Sri Vijaya. There was civil war and trouble with 
China which resulted in a great Chinese fleet coming 
to Java. The colonies gradually dropped off. In 1426 
there was a great famine and two years later Madjapahit 
ceased to be an empire. It carried on, however, a? an 
independent State for another fifty years, when the 
Muslim State of Malacca captured it. 

Thus ended the third of the empires which had 
grown out of the old Indian settlements in. Malaysia. 
In our short letters we have dealt with long periods. 
The first colonists came from India almost at the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era, and we are now in the fifteenth 
century. So we have surveyed fourteen hundred years 
of the history of these settlements. Each of the three 
empire States we have especially considered—Cambodia, 
Sri Madjapahit—lasted for hundreds of years. 

It is well to remember these long periods asr they give 
some idea of the stability and efficiency of these States. 
Fine architecture was their special love, and trade their 
main business. They carried on the tradition of Indian 
culture and mixed with it harmoniously many elements 
from Chinese culture. 

You will remember that there were many other 
Indian settlements besides the three I have especially 
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inentionetl. But we cannot consider each one separate- 
|| V; Jy* Nor can 1 say much about two neighbouring 

lifS'! countries—Burma and Siam. In both these countries 
powerful States arose and there was a great deal of .ar¬ 
tistic activity. Buddhism spreaS in both of them. 
Burma was invaded by the Mongols once, but Siam was 
never invaded by China. Both Burma and Siam, how¬ 
ever, often paid tribute to China. It was a kind of 
offering which a respectful younger brother might make 
to an elder. In return for this tribute rich gifts came 
from China to the younger brother. 

Before the Mongol invasion of Burma, the capital 
of the country was the city of Pagan in north Burma. 
"iiff'Hi' ; F^5 hundred years this city was the capital and, 

it is said that it was a very beautiful city, its only rival 
Pi being Angkor. Its finest building was the Anand , 
i,;,„ temple, one of the most beautiful examples of Buddhist 
architecture in the world. There were many other 
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magnificent buildings. Indeed even the ruins of Pagan 

city now are beautiful. .Pagan^s days of greatness were 
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from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. There was 
some trouble and confusion in Burma for some time 
afterwards and north and south Burma were separate. 
In the sixteenth century a great ruler arose in the south 
and he united Burma again. His capital was Pegu in 
the south. 

I hope this short and sudden refereiice to Burma and 
Siam will not conf use you. We have arrived at the end 
of a chapter in the history of Malaysia and Indonesia, 
and I wanted to complete our survey. So far, the prin- s,' 
cipal influences, political and cultural, which affected 
these parts had their origin in India and Cliina. As I 
have told you already, the continental countries in the . 
south-east of Asia, like Burma, Siam, Tndo-China, were 
more influenced by China; the islands and the Malay 
Peninsula were more influenced by India. 

Now a new influence comes on the scene. This is 
brought by the Arabs. Burma and Siam were not 
affected by this, but Malay and the islands succumb to 
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[j^ ^ggi^sioti of Java and of Skoa; So to 
tn4 to make the pow^ of China felt by otHers, 
pi out a vast fleet Admiral Cheng Ho. Some 
|p(e ships in this fleef wOEe 400 feet in length. 

^ Cheng Ho made, m^y trips and visited almost all 
le islands—Philippines, Java, Sumatra, Maky Pcnin- 
■ sula, etc. He even c^e to Ceylon and conquered it 
and carried off the King to China. In his expedi¬ 
tion he as far as the Persian Gulf. Cheng Ho*s 
voyages in the early years of the fifteenth century had 
great influence over all the countries he visited. Wish- 
inig to check Hindu M^liapahit and Buddhist Siam he 
(^^rately encouraged Islam, and the State of Malacca, 
W-capt firnaly established undar the protection of his 
great fleet. Cheng Ho’s motives were of cour® purely 
pofitical and had nothing to do with religion. He hini- 
4 Buddhist. 

became the head of the 
bji|jipsmon to Madjapahk. Its strength grew and gra- 
dt^fly it ®ized the colon^ of Java. In I47B the city 
of Madkpalat itself was captured. Ista then became 
; the relig^ of the court and of the cities. Btit in ti^ 
cpkP^yside* as in India, the old faith and myths 
';'jettlfbms continued. ^ 

The Malaccan Empire might have Ipcuine as gn^t 
a^ as lc»ig-lived as Sri Vikya and Mk^ipah^ 
it did not have the chance. The Portuguese intervened 
and within a few years, in 1511, fell to them. 

^ the fourth of these empkes gave pkee^to a fifth, 
which itself was not to have a; Itttig life. And for the 
first time in history Europe beean^ aggressive and domi¬ 
nant in these eastern waters. 



■ i ; 


We eifcded our last letter with the apj^earaace 6£ 
the Portuguese in Malaysia. You will remember my 
tallimg you a short while ago of the discovery of the sea 
routes, and how the Portuguese and the Spanish 
-kiiid of race to reach the East £hwt. Portugal ; W 
east; Spain went west. Portugal managed to <hme' 
round,Africa to India; Spain stumbled by mistake on 
America, and later came round South America to 
Malaysia. We can now join* up some of our threads^ 
and carry on our story of Malaysia. 

Spices (pepper, etc), as you perhaps know, are pro¬ 
duced in hot climates, in countries near the equator. 
Europe does not produce them at all. South Indk and 
Ceylon produce some. But most of these spices came 
from the Malaysian islands, called the Malaccas, These; 
islands are in fact called the Spice Island. From the 
earliest times there was a great demand in Europe for 
these spices, and they were regularly sent. By the time 
they reached Europe they were very valuable. In Ro- 
mMi times pepper was worth its wkght in gohl. Al¬ 
though spices were so valuable and were in such demxad 
in the West, Europe took no steps to get them itseM. 
For a long time the spice trade was in the hands of 
Indians; later the Aralw controlled it. It was the krre 
of the spices that drew the Portuguese and Spaniards on 
and on from (fifferent sides of the world, till they met 
in Malaysia. The Portuguese had a lead in this quest 
, as the Spanish got busy, and very profitably busy, in 
America on the way. 
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Soon after Vasco de Gama reached India pm the 
Cape of Good Hope, many Portuguese ships came the 
same way and they went further east. Just then the 
new empire of Malacca controlled the spice and other 
trade. So immediately the Portuguese came into con¬ 
flict with it and wdth the Arab traders generally. Their 
Viceroy, Albuquerque, seized Malacca in 1511 and put 
an end to Muslim trade. The Portuguese now controlled 
the trade to Europe, and their capital in Europe, Lisbon, ■ 
became the great commercial centre for distributing 
spices and many other eastern goods in Europe. 

It is worth noting that although Albuquerque was 
a harsh and cruel enemy to the Arabs, he tried to be 
friendly with the other commercial people in the East. 

In particular, he treated all the Chinese he came across 
with especial courtesy, with the result that favourable 
reports of the Portuguese were carried to China. Prob¬ 
ably hostility to the Arabs was due to the Arab pre¬ 
dominance in Eastern trade. 

Meanwhile the search for the Spice Islands conti¬ 
nued and Magellan, who later crossed the Pacific and 
W'^ent round the world, was a member of the expedition 
which found the Malaccas. For over sixty years, the 
Portuguese had no rival in the spice trade to Europe. 
Then in 1565 Spain occupied the Philippine Islands, and 
thus a second European power appeared in eastern waters. 
But Spain made little difference to Portuguese trade as 
the Spanish were not primarily a commercial people. 
They sent soldiers and missionaries to the East. Mean- ■ 
while Portugal had a monopoly of the spice trade, so 
much so that even Persia and Egypt had to get their 
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spices through the Portuguese. They would not even 
allow anyone else to trade directly with the Spice 
Islands. So Portugal grew rich, but it made no at¬ 
tempt to develop colonies. As you Icnow it is a small 
country and it did not have enough men to send out. 
It is surprising enough what this little country did for 
a hundred years, the whole of the sixteenth century, 
in t he East 
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Meanwhile the Spanish stuck to the Philippines and 
tried to make as much money from them as ptwsiblc. 
They did little except extort tribute. With the Portu¬ 
guese they had come to terms to avoid conflict in eastern 
waters. The Spanish government would not allow the 
Philippines to trade with Spanish America as they were 
afraid that the gold and silver of Mexico and Peru 
might flow out to the East. Only one ship a year came 
and went. This was called the "Manilla Galleon” and 
you can imagine how eagerly this annual visit must have 
been awaited by the Spanish in the Philippines. For 
two hundred and forty years this 'Manilla Galleon’ cross¬ 
ed the Pacific between the Islands and America. 

In Europe, these successes of Spain and Portugal 
; were making other nations turn green with envy. As 
we shall see later Spain dominated over Europe at that 
time. England was hardly a first rate power. In the 
Netherlands, that is Holland and part of Belgium, there 
had been a revolt against Spanish rule. The English 
people, sympathriing with the Dutch and envious of 
Spain helped the Dutch privately. Some of their sea¬ 
men went about committing what amounted to piracy 
on the high seas by capturing the Spanish treasure ships 
from America. The leader at this rather risky but 
profitable game was Sir Francis Drake, the "bold sea 
rover” of the Harrow song. He called it singeing the 
King of Spain’s beard. 4 

In IS77 Drake went out with five ships to plunder 
the Spanish colonies. He was successful in the raid but, 
he lost four of his ships. Only one of the ships—the 
"Golden Hind”—reached the Pacific and Drake came 
back to England on this via the Cape of Good Hope. 
Thus he went right round the world and the Golden 
Hind was the second ship to do so, the first being Magel- 
; Ian Yittoria. It took three years to go round. 

Tlie singeing of the Spanish King’s beard could not 
go on for long without leading to trouble and soon war 
came between England and Spain. The Dutch were 
already fighting Spain. Portugal was also involved in 
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this war as for some years past the Same king had been 
rilling over Spain and Portugal. With a great deal of 
good luck and determination, England, to the surprise 
of Europe, came out well out of this war. The “Invin¬ 
cible Armada” sent by Spain to conquer Britain, you 
v/iU remember, was wrecked. But we are for the pre¬ 
sent concerned with the East. 

Both the English and the Dutch invaded the Far 
East and attacked the Spanish and Portuguese. The 
Spanish were all concentrated in the Philippines and 
they could easily defend it. But the Portuguese were 
hard hit. Their eastern empire spread for six thousand 
miles frorn the Red Sea to the Moluccas, the Spice 
Islands. They were established near Aden, in the Per- 
, sian Gulf, in Ceylon, in many places on the Indian coast 
and of course all over the eastern islands and in Malay. 

, Gradually they lost their eastern empire; town after 
town, settlement after settlement, went to the Dutch 
or the English. Even Malacca fell in 1641. All that : 
remained were a few small outposts in India and else- 
v/here. Goa in western India is the chief of these and 
the Portuguese are still there, and it forms part of the 
Portuguese Republic which was established some years 
ago. The great Akbar tried to take Goa from the 
Portuguese but even he did not succeed. 

So Portugal passes out of eastern history. The little 
country had taken an enormous mouthful. It could 
not swallow it, and it exhausted itself in the attempt. 
Spain sticks on to the Philippines but plays little part in 
eastern affairs. The mastery of the valuable eastern 
trade now passes to Holland and England. Both the 
countries had already laid themselves out for this by the 
formation of trading companies. In England Queen 
Elizabeth gave a charter in 1600 to the East India Com¬ 
pany. Two years later the Dutch East India Company 
was formed. Both these Companies were meant for 
trade only. They wex'e private companies but they were 
often helped by the State. They were mostly interested 
in the Malaysian spice trade. India was at the time a 
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safely angered. 
llrThe Dutch and the English often fell out among^ 
Jtl^selves, and the English ultimately withdrew frora 
the eastern islands and paid more attention to Indian 
The great Mughal Empire was then weakening and thi$ 
afforded an opportunity to foreign adventurers. We 
shall see later how such adventurcis came from 
and France and tried, by intrigue and fighting, to ge^7 
parts of this dissolving empire. 
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||(:S|^^Gu Jaave been ill, my dear, and for aught I kiKJW, 
up. It takes time for news to reach 
of a jail. I can do very little to help you 
V'-yoU'Will have to look after yourself. Biit I shall 
of you a great deal. Strange, how we are all 
put*—you, far away in Poona; Mummie, unwell 
'111 i^ahabad; and die rest of us in various prisons! 

For-some days I have found it a little difiicult 
;; write these letters to you. It was not easy to keep up 
; jthe pretence of having a talk with you. I thought of 
i J you lying ill in Poona, and I wondered when I would 
you again; how many more months or years would 
before we met; and how you would have grown 

But too much of musing is not good, especially hti 
V , jail, and I must pull myself up, and forget to-day fot 
' a while, and thmk of yesterday. 

We were in Malaysia, were we not? And we saw 
a stTiuige happening. Europe was becoiriing aggressive 
in Asia; the Portuguese came, and th«n the Spanish; and 
later come the English and the Dutch. But the activi- 
ti« of these Europeans were for a long time largely con¬ 
fined to Malaysia .and the islands. To tlm west tfiere was 
a strong India under the Mughals; to the nordi was 
China, also well:ible to look after herself. So India and 
China had little interference from the Europeans. 

It is but a step from Malaysia to China. Let us go 
now. The Yuan dynasty founded by Kublai 
Khan, the Mongolj is gone. A popular rebdilion drove - 
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the last of the Mongol forces beyond the Great Wall 
yin 1368. The leader of rebellion was Hung^ W who"S 
began life as the son of a poor labourer and had little 
school education. But he was a good pupil in the larger 
school, of life and he became a successful leader, and 
later, a wise ruler. He did not get puffed up with con- ;; 
ceit and pride because he had become an emperor, but rcftillll 
throughout his life he remembered that he was a son of j 
the people. He reigned for thirty years and his reign 
is remembered still for his continuous efforts to better 
the ordinary people from whom he had come. To the j 
end he retained his early simplicity of tastes. ■ 

i' Hung Wu was the first emperor of the new Mipg ' ^ 

■ dynasty. His son Yung Lo was also a great ruler. He 
was emperor from 1402 to 1424. But I must not in- 
llict these Chinese names upon you. There were several 
good rulers and then, as usually happens, there was de- 
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tenoration. But let us forget the emperors and consi- t 
der this period in China’s history. It is a bright period 
and there is a singular charm about it. The word 
"Ming” itself means bright. The Ming dynasty lasted 
for two hundred and seventy-six years, from 1368 to 
1644. It is the most typically Chinese of all dynasties 
and during their rule the genius of the Chinese people 
had full scope. It is a period of peace, both domestic 
and foreign. There is no aggressive foreign policy; no 
imperialist adventures. There is friendship with the 
neighbouring countries. Only in the north there is 
some danger from the nomadic Tartar tribes. For the 
rest of the eastern world China is very much the elder 
brother, the clever, favoured and cultured one, very 
conscious of his superiority, but wishing well to the 
younger brothers and willing to teach them and share 
with them his own culture and civilization. And they 
in their turn all looked up to it. For some time Japan 
even acknowledged the suzerainty of China, and the 
Shogun, who ruled Japan, called himself the vassal of 
the Ming Emperor. From Korea and from the Indo 
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nesian islands—^Java, Sumatra, etc.—and Indo China 
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It was in Yung Lo’^s reign that the great naval ex¬ 
pedition under Admiral Cheng Ho went out to Malaysia. 
For nearly thirty years Cheng Ho wandered all over the 
«; eastern seas right up to the Persian Gulf. This looks 
like an imperialist attempt to overawe the island States. 
Apparently however there was no intention of conquest 
or other gain. The growing power of Siam and Mad- 
! japahit probably induced Yung Lo to send out this 
expedition. But, whatever the reason may have been, 
the expedition had very great results. It checked 
Madjapahit and Siam, and encouraged the new Muslim 
, state of Malacca; and it spread Chinese culture all over 
Indonesia and the East. 

Because there was peace and friendship between 
China and her neighbours more attention could be given 
to domestic affairs. There was good government and 
the burden on the peasantry was lessened by a lowering 
of the taxes. The roads and waterways and canals and 
reservoirs were improved. Public granaries were estab¬ 
lished to make provision for bad harvests and hard times. 
The government issued paper money and thus increased 
credit and facilitated trade and the exchange of com*, 
modities. This paper money was widely used, and 70% 
of the taxes could be paid in it. 

Even more notable was the cultural history of this 
period. The Chinese have for ages been a cultured and 
artistic people. The good government of the Ming 
period and the encouragement given to art brought out 
the genius of the people. Splendid buildings arose, and 
great paintings, and the Ming porcelains are famous for 
their graceful shapes and beautiful Avorkmanship, The 
paintings rivalled those great ones which Italy was then 
producing under the urge of the Renaissance. 

China, at the end of the fifteenth century was far 
ahead of Europe in wealth, industry and culture. Dur¬ 
ing the whole of the Ming period, no country in Europe 
or elsewhere could compare with China in the happiness 
and artistic activity of its people. And remember that 
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tliis covered the great Renaissance period in Europe. 

One of tlie reasons why the Ming period is very well 
known artistically is because it has left for us numerous 
examples of its fine work. There are big .monurnents, 
and fine carving in wood and ivory and jade, and bronze 
vases, and porcelains. Towards the end of the Ming 
period the designs have a tendency to become too ela¬ 
borate and this rather spoils the carving or painting. 

It was during this period that the Portuguese ships 
first came to China. They reached Canton in 1516". 


Albuquerque had taken good care to treat all the Chi- 
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nese he came across well and favourable reports had 
reached China. So they were well received. But soon 
after, the .Portuguese started misbehaving in many ways 
and erected forts at several places. The Chinese govern¬ 
ment was surprised at this barbarity. It took no hasty 
action but ultimately it drove the whole lot of them 
out. The Portuguese then realised that their usual 
methods did not pay in China. They became more 
peaceful and humble and in 1557 they obtained permis¬ 
sion to settle down near Canton. Mac.ao was then ,, 
founded by them. 

With the Portuguese came Christian missionaries.; 
One of the most famous of these was St. Francis Xavier. ; 
He spent a good deal of his time in India and you will 
find many missionary colleges named after him. He 
also went to Japan. He died in a Chinese port before 
he was allowed to land. Christian missionaries were 
not encouraged by the Chinese. Two Jesuit priests, 
i however, disguised themselves as Buddhist students and 
studied Chinese for several years. They became great 
Confucian scholars and also won reputations as scientists. 
One of these was named Matteo Ricci. He was a very 
able and brilliant scholar and was also tactful enough to 
get round the Emperor. He threw off his disguise later 
and through his influence Christianity attained a much 
better position in China. 

The Dutch came to Macao early in the seventeenth 
centur 5 ^ They asked for permission to trade. But 
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there was little love between them and the Portuguese 
and the latter tried their best to prejudice the Chinese 
against them. They told the Chinese that the Dutch 
were a nation of ferocious pirates! So the Chinese re¬ 
fused to give permission. A few years later the Dutch 
sent a big fleet from their city of Batavia in Java to 
Macao. Very foolishly they tried to take Macao by 
force but the Chinese and Portuguese were much too 
strong for them. 

^ The English followed the Dutch, but they also had 
»J little success. It was after the Ming period .was over 
that they got a share in the China trade. 

The Ming period, like all things, good and bad, 
came to an end about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The little Tartar cloud in the north grew and 
grew till it cast its shadow on China itself. You will 
remember the old Kin or Golden Tartars. They had 
driven away the Sungs to the south of China, and they 
in their turn were driven out by the Mongols. A new 
tribe, cousin to these Kans, now became prominerit 
north of China, where Manchuria is now% They called 
\ themselves Manchus. It was these Manclius who finally 
Replaced the Mings. 

But the Manchus would have had great dilficulty 
m conquering China, if China had not been split up in 
rival factions. Foreign invasions in almost every country 
China, India, etc.—have always succeeded because of 
the weakness of that country and the internal conflicts 
of its people. So in China there were disturbances all 
over the country. Perhaps the later Ming emperors 
were corrupt and incompetent, or economic conditions 
were such as to bring about a social revolution. The 
struggle against the Manchus was also costly and became 
a great strain. Brigand leaders cropped up everywhere, 
ahd the biggest of these was actually emperor for a short ■ 
time. The general of the Alings, who was leading the 
armies against the Manchus was Wu San-kwei. He was 
hard put to it what to do between the brigand emperor ■ 
and the Manchus. Very foolishly, or perhaps traitor- 
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i^iis brii^t CHna. One 

ers %hy it fell & rapK^y after iKarly i^ 
of good governmant. If tbe gcnrermpent ivas as 
as it is sijpp<»ed to be why were there revofe and 
ternal troubles? Why could not the foreign invaders 
Manchum be stopped? Probably the gwern- 
ffh&esot becaine oppressive towards cIk end^ And it may 
'!!i^ ^ Itliat t<x) ricmch parental govermnen^ weafeened the : 

good for children of 

r^jJO* -■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ 

wonders aJbo why China, during these days, 
y cultured as she was, did not advance in other 
tions—science, discovery, etc. The peoples of 
pe were far behind her; yet you c^ see them, dur- 
|the days of the Renaissance, full of energy and 
l^ture ^d the spirit of epjjuiry. You Gan compare 
to a cultured person of middle age, rather fond ; 




life, not keen on-new adventure and . a dis- 


ttS^pandd of his routine, busy with his civics and his 
aft; and a young boy, rather ucicouth, but full cff 
■gy and enquiry ^d seeking adventurej^everyydiefe. 
isifis great beauty in China, but it is the calm beauty 
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^afternoonior evening. 
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we migitt as well 

,j'iii§;':a VEF 7 bri<^ stay in Korea on 

■ dominated: ;K.ot‘ea,-^'-'-: -lll^^- 
.S^attfi'i^n also but.withoat 'succesf^^^ 

' expeditions to Japan but tliey;!?!j||^ 

'rpiie'''- 1 ^ 0 tig 9 ls never seem to' have-feit^ at ’€ase^'fj|L„,.,, 

■Wtjjtj lyere ■esssentially ^ continental peof^. 

■ an'id:andvescaped,:tHem; ... ■■■',." 

Soon; alter, tiie Mongols were. ■dirivenv<i^!'||^: 

; itiieiffl was a r^olution in Korea and the xtde^J 
submitted to the ’ Mongols lJ<?ere driven out. 
of this ievoit^ifeais a patnc^ Korean/Yi Tairi^^;^J 
canae the newYuler and the fbi^^- of a dyna^l 
lasted over five hundred yeai^ 'from 
cent titoes when Japan annexed Klorea. S^' 
inade'the .capital'and it has remained 50:^^;...^^^^.,, .,,,^.,..^^ 

■■cannot- go into these five hundred 

toty. : ■ Korea, or Chosen it Was -aliiti ^Nlj^-^ea^^^lilgl 
. on, an almost independent country^ bot: 
dow^'of China and often paying ^tribute; 

Japan ..there were several wars- and 

■ 'Korea was successful,. But now' .thae'.'.'i|'..,hb';.-.*S^^^pi™^ i'-',-’, ■ 'V;^ 

between the two. ^an.is a great and pd^^^^^pir^ , 
VK^i^^ail the vices of impem&t j||s^yKoi^ is , ; y ^ 

a 8 of this entire, rdled and exploited by tiie Japone^ ,. I 
and stiruggling rather haplessly, fee bravely, for her’ ’;■ ,v 
fnsedom. But this is recent iii^opy and ^ aie stiB J 

, the distant past/^i.' . .. - ," .''.'-''.'''','1.;,'.,' 

In Japan, you wdl remember that the Shogun Ji?^, ; ■; -y i 
b^ome the real ruIorytb'wWds the end of tfe 
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century. The Emperor was alrnost - a'The 
Erst Shogunate, known as the Kamakura Shogunate, 
lasted for nearly one hundred and fifty years and gave 
the country efficient government and peace. The usual 
decline of the ruling dynasty followed, and inefficiency 
and luxury and civil war. There were conflicts between 
the emperor, who wanted to assert himself, and the 
Shogun. The Emperor failed and so did the old Sho¬ 
gunate, and a new line of Shoguns rose to power in 
1338. This was the Ashikaga Shogunate which lasted 
for 235 years. But this was a period of conflict and 
war. It was almost contemporaneous with the Mings 
in China. One of these Shoguns was very anxious to 
win the good will of the Mings, and he went so far as 
to acknowledge himself the vassal of the Ming Emperor. 
Japanese historians are very annoyed at this slight to 
japan and bitterly denounce this man. 

Relations with China were naturally very friendly 
and a new interest arose in Chinese culture which was 
tiien flowering under the Mings. Everything Chinese 
was studied and admired—painting, poetry, architec¬ 
ture, philosophy and even the science of war. Two 
famous buildings: the Kinkakuji (the Golden Pavilion) 
and the Ginkakuji (the Silver Pavilion) were built at 
this time. 

Side by side with this artistic development and 
luxury, there was much suffering of the peasantry. 
Taxation of the peasants was exceedingly heavy, and the 
burden of the civil wars fell largely on them. Condi¬ 
tions became worse and worse till the central govern¬ 
ment hardly functioned outside the capital. 

The Portuguese arrived in 1542 during these wars. 
It is interesting to note tliat firearms were first brought 
to Japan by them. This seems very strange as China 
had long known them and indeed Europe had got to 
know of them from China, through the Mongols. 

Three men ultimately rescued Japan from the hun¬ 
dred years old civil war. They were Norbunaga, a 
Daimyo or noble, Elideyoshi, a peasant, arid Tokugawa 
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JAPAN SHUTS HERSEtF UP 


lyej’-asu, one of the great nobles. By the end of the 
sixteenth century the whole of Japan was again united. 
Hideyoshi, the peasant, is one of the ablest statesmen of 
Japan. But it is said that he was very ugly—short and 
stumpy with a face like that of an ape. 

' ; Having united Japan, these people did not know 
what to do with their large army. So for want of any 
other occupation they invaded Korea. But they re¬ 
pented soon enough. The Koreans defeated the 
Japanese navy and controlled the Sea of J.ipan between 
the two countries. They did this largely with the help 
of a new kind of ship with a roof like the back of a 
tortoise and with iron plates. These ships ivere called 
"Tortoise Boats.” They could be rowed backwards and 
forwards at will. The Japanese warships were destroy¬ 
ed by these boats, 

Tokugawa lyeyasu, the tliird of the men named 
above, .managed to profit greatly by the civil wars. So 
much so that he became vastly rich and owned nearly 
one-seventh of Japan. It was he who built the city of 
Yedo in the middle of his possessions. This later be¬ 
came Tokyo. lyeyasu became Shogun in 1603, and 
thus began the third and last Shogunate, the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, wltich lasted for over two hundred and fifty 
yeats. /. y'-:-';'' ''v.// ' 

Meanwhile the Portuguese had been carrying on 
trade in a small way. They had no European rivals for 
quite fifty years, the Spanish coming in 1592, and the 
Dutch and English even later. Christianity seems to 
have been introduced by St. Francis Xavier in 1549. 
Jesuits were allowed to preach and were even encouraged. 
This was for political reasons, as the Buddhist monas¬ 
teries were supposed to be hot beds of intrigue. For , 
this reason these monks were suppressed and favour W'as 
shown to the Christian missionaries. But soon enough 
the Japanese came to feel that these missionaries were^ 
dangerous, and immediately they changed their policy 
and tried to drive them out. As early as 1587 an Anti- 
Christian Decree was issued ordering all missionaries to 
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leave Japan within twenty days on pain of death. This 
was not aimed at merchants. It was stated that mer¬ 
chants could remain and trade but if they brought a 
missionary on their ships, both the ship and the goods 
in it would be confiscated. This decree was passed for 
purely political reasons. Hideyoshi scented danger. 
He felt that the missionaries and their converts might 
become politically dangerous. And he was not much 
mistaken. 

Soon after, an incident occurred which convinced 
Hideyoshi that his fears were justified, and enraged him. 
The Manilla Galleon, which, you may remember, used 
to go once a year between the Philippines and Spanish 
America, was driven by a typhoon on to the Japanese 
coast. The Spanish captain tried to frighten the local 
Japanese by showing them a map of the world and es¬ 
pecially pointing out the vast possessions of the Spanish. 
King. The captain was asked how Spain had managed 
to get this huge empire. Nothing so simple, he replied. 

I The missionaries went first and, when there were many 
converts, soldiers were sent to combine with the con¬ 
verts and overthrow the government. When a report 
of this reached Hideyoshi he was not over pleased and 
he became still more bitter against the missionaries. He 
allowed the Manilla Galleon to go, but he had some of 
the missiojiaries and their converts put to death. 

When lyeyasu became Shogun he was more friend¬ 
ly to foreigners. He was especially interested in deve¬ 
loping foreign trade, particularly with his own port, 
Yedo. But after lyeyasu’s death the persecution of 
Christians began again. Missionaries were forcibly driven 
Pur and Japanese converts were made to give up Chris¬ 
tianity. Even the commercial policy changed, so afraid 
were the Japanese of the political designs of the 
foreigners. At any cost they wanted to keep the;s| 
foreigner out. 

One can understand this reaction of the Japanese. 
What surprises one is that they should have been pene¬ 
trating enough to spot the wolf of imperialism in the 
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_ ated ofte^ enough^Jwith their neigh* 
;is ,a cfengaKMisi ^thatig, to isdiate 
,l)6;th £or tn indh^ual ahd for a nation. Bui 
it, and had internal peace, at>d recovered 
ijrtl the wars. And when at last, in 1813, 

-di^ and windows again, performed an- 
litther extraordinaiy thing.^ alsead with a rush, 

: ' made up fer lost time, , caught up to the European 
^ natipiKv and heat them at th^ own game, 
if, is the bald outhne of hj^nry, and how 

g are the that pass through it! 

when one reads a book written in the 
life seene to pour into the dead past, and the 
quite near ^^ us, ^d living and 
human beings move on it. I, have 
“ charming lady of old Japna, the 

;||^te^s^, who lived many hundreds of years ago, 
i the civil wars of which J haYc written in 
She has written a. long account of'her Ufe 
pinperor’s cai»t in Japan, and ^ I read extracts 
this, with its delightful touches, and intimacies, 
loojmtly futihti^vihe Xady Morasaki became very 
|to me, and ^ vivid picture aro®e of the litmted 
tistic WorldwOf the court of old Jap^r 
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' I',|^gve.iaot written' tiiese- letters t(^^^foi^® 
itijDttiist be nearly two weeks since I w#^te. 
has moods in prisoQ-r^as Meed one has in the 
otitside too—and la^ly I have felt little inclined 
Ts^ite these letters, wmeh no one sees but myself. Irtiey^ 
are pinned together and put away to await the time, 
months pir . years hence, when perhaps you may see 
them. jM||iths or years hence! when we meet again,; 
a^d have d good look at each ptlier, and I am surprised 
to find how you have growh; arid changed We shall 
haye pleni^ to talk of and to do then, and you will pay 
little, attehtion to these letters. There will,, be quite a 
rqpuntain of them by that time, and ho^ many hun- 
drdis of hours of rriy prison life will beiocked.im, 

. . But still I shall carry on, with these'. 
to the pi|e::pf them already Written. .. Perhap^th^^hr^:i|^^ ' d 
interest you; and certainly they interest me. 

We have been in Asia for some little time noy'', arid 
we have followed her story in India, in Malaysia, and 
in (Shina and Japan. We lef fap urope. rather suddenly^’ 
just wh^ h was wakiiig up llhd beginning: to get in- 
tere^mg. The^e was a ‘renaissance,’ a renl^th. Or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say that there was 
a new birth, because the Europe which we find develop¬ 
ing in the sixteenth century was no copy of ariy older 
period. It was a~ new thing, or at least an old thing 
with an entirely new covering on it. 

Everywdiere in Europe there is turmoil and restless¬ 
ness, and a bursting out of an enclosed place. For 
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fifteenth century books began to be printed in. various 
parts of Europe—^in Holland, Italy, England, Hungary, 
etc. Try to think what the world was like before paper 
.and printing became common. We are so used to books 
and paper and printing now that a world without them 
is most difficult to imagine. Without printed books it 
is almost impossible to teach many people even reading 
and writing. Books ha ve to be copied out laboriously by 
hand and can reach only a small number of people. 
Teaching has to be largely oral and students have to 
learn by heart everything. You see that even now in 
some primitive maktahs and pdthshdlds. 

With the coming of paper and printing an enor¬ 
mous change takes place. Printed books appear—school 
books and others. Very soon there are many people 


■;ii}l;:^ii>i'lwho can read and write. The more people read, the 
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more they think (but this applies to the reading of 
thoughtful books, not to much of the trash that appears 
p: to-day). And the more one thinks, the more one 

* begins to examine existing conditions and to criticize 

them. And this often leads to a challenge of the exist- 
, ing order. (^Ignorance is always afraid of change. It 

fears the unknown and sticks to its rut however miser- 
I'T'' able it may be there. In its blindness it stumbles on 

V:};*,; anyhow. But with right reading comes a measure of 

ilHi'.’ ' knowledge and the eyes are partly opened, j 

It was this opening of the eyes by means of paper 
prititing that helped tremendously all these great 
movements we have been speaking of. Among the 
earliest books to be printed were Biblespand many per¬ 
sons who had only heard the Latin tesst of the Bible till 
then and bad not understood it, were now able to read 
the book in their own language. This reading often 
made them very critical and somewhat independent of 
the priests. School books also appeared in large num¬ 
bers. From this time onwards we find the languages of 
Europe developing rapidly. Till now Latin had over¬ 
shadowed them. 
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men during tliis period. We shall come across some of ^ 
them later. Always, when a country or continent! 
breaks through the shell which has prevented growth* it! 
shoots ahead in many directions. We find this in! 
Europe, and the story of Europe of this period is most 
interesting and instructive because of the economic and 
other great changes that take place. Compare it to 
the history of India or even of China for the same period. 
As I have told you both these countries were ahead of 
Europe in many ways at the time. And yet there is a 
passivity about their history as compared with the 
dynamic nature of European history of this period. 
There are great rulers and great men in India and China 
and a high degree of culture, but, and especially so in 
India, the masses seem to be spiritless and passive. They 
put up with changes of rulers without any great objec¬ 
tion. They seem to have been broken in, and have 
become too much used to obeying to challenge authority. 
Thus their liistory, though interesting occasionally, is 
more a record of events and rulers than of popular move¬ 
ments. I am not sure how far this is true of China; but 
of India it certainly has been true for many hundred 
years. And all the ills that have come to India during 
this period have been due to this unhappy condition of 
our people. 

\ Another tendency to be noticed in India is the 

■!,desire to look back and not forward; to the heights we 
once occupied and not to the heights we hope to occupy. 
And so our people sighed for the past, and, ‘instead of 
getting a move%n, obeyed anyone who chose to order 
them about. Ultimately empires rest not so much on 
their strength as dn the|^ervility of the people they 
dominate over. 
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travail tB 
roj^ ro^ the fin^ flower of 

of Italy first, but it ioaskccl, actos^^ 
old Greece for inspiration and nwiidshn^ 
took its love of beauty, affld add^ to l^e 
something tharw^ de^er, that 
and was of the spirit. It, was an 
and die cities of north It^y gave.'sBttJtef 
||i dii particular, Florence was the home of the i#rly 

ice had already |>roduced, in the 
enth centuries, Pante* and Petrarch, the lr#b 
great poets of the Italian language. ; Duric^ the middle 
I ages, it was for long the financed c^tad , of Europe, 
wliere tks big money-haiders cohgra^ted It was a 
||ittle republic of rich and not very amnirable pec^le^ 
f^li^ often ili-ti^ed their own great men. “Kckle 
it hi^ been ,c^ped.: But, in r, i^ite pf the 
despots and tyr^ts, this city 
1,'ittjhe;^ hdf of tW id^tenth centur)’’, 
remarkable naen : Leomudo da N^ipci, Mkr^langelo, 
Ipid .B,apha^ AH three of thran Were very great artists 


^ Leonardo and l^helangelo were great in 

dicections also. Michdahgelo was a wonderful 


B i;-^(h»lptor ^<>» hewing m^ty figures out of the solid 
P';m he was a great architect and the nughtj’’ 

illyt of St. Petea® in Rome was largely fashioned by 

^ ’ l^e Iiv^:Vto_a tremendous age, nearly ninety, and 
his i^ing day he laboured at St. Peters. He 
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of Florence, and especially about Leonardo, because he 
is a favourite of mine. The history of the republic of 
Fiorence is not very pleasant or edifying, with its in¬ 
trigues and despots and knavish rulers. But much may 
be forgiven Florence—we may excuse even her money¬ 
lenders !--f or the great men she has produced. The 
shadow of these great sons of hers lies on her still, and 
as you pass the streets of this beautiful city, or look at 
the lovely Arno as it flows by under the medieval 
bridges, an enchantment seems to come over you, and 
The past becomes vivid-and alive. Dante goes by, and 
Beatrice, the lady he loved, passes, leaving a faint pcr- 
; fume trailing behind her. And Leonardo seems to 
march along the narrow streets, lost in thought, ponder¬ 
ing over the mysteries of life and nature. 

So the Renaissance flowered in Italy from the 
hfteenth century, and gradually travelled to other 
western countries. Great artists tried to put life in 
stone and canvas, and the galleries and museums of 
Europe are f ull of their x^aintings and sculptures. In 
I Italy there was a decline in the artistic renaissance by the 
j end of the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth cen- 
I tury Holland produced great painters, one of the most 
famous being Rem brandt, and in Spain, about this time, 

, tbxere was Velasque^''^ I shall not mention more 
names. There are so many of them. If you are inter¬ 
ested ,m the great master painters, go to the galleries and 
look at their works. Their names are of little account; 
it is their art and the beauty they created that has a 
message for us. 

During this period—the flfteenth to tlte seventeenth 
p'nturies—science also gradually forges ahead and comes 
into its own. It had a stiff fight with the Church, for 
the Church did not believe in malting people think and 
exjaenment. For it the earth was the centre of the 
universe and the sun went round it and the stars were 
fixed points in the heavens. Any one who said other¬ 
wise was a heretic and might be dealt with by the Inqui¬ 
sition. In spite of this a Pole, named Copernicus, did 
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challenge this Belief and proved that the earth went 
round the sun. Thus he laid the foundations of the 
modern idea of the universe. He lived from 1473 to 
1543. Somehow he managed to escape the wrath of 
the Church for his revolutionary and heretical opinions. 
Others who came after him were not so fortunate. 
Giordano Bruno, an Italian, was burned in Rome by the 
Church in 1600 for insisting that the earth went round 
the sun and the stars were themselves suns. A contem¬ 
porary of his, G ali jgo, who made the telescope, was also 
threatened by the Church, but he was weaker than 
Bruno, and thought it more expedient to recant. So he 
admitted to the Church that he was mistaken in his 
folly and the Earth wasOf com'se the centre of the 
universe, and the sun went ro’ md it. Even so he had to 
spend some time in prison, doing penance. 

Among the promhient men of science in the six¬ 
teenth century was Harvey who finally proved the cir¬ 
culation of the blood. Inthe seventeenth century comes 
one of the greatest names in science-—Isacc Newton, 
who was a great mathematician. He discovered what 
is called the law of gravitation—of how things fall-—- 
and thus wrested another of nature’s secrets. 

So much, or rather so little, for science. Litera¬ 
ture also forged ahead during this period. The new 
spirit that was abroad affected the young European 
languages powerfully. . These languages had existed for 
;,son'ie time, and we have seen that Italian had already 
produced great poets. In England there had been 
Chaucer. But Latin, the speech and language of the 
learned and of the Church all over Europe, overshadow¬ 
ed them all. They were the vulgar tongues, the verna¬ 
culars, as many people very curiously call the Indian 
languages still. It was almost undignified to write in 
them. But the new spirit, and paper and printing, 
pushed these languages ahead. Italian was the first in 
the field; then followed French and English and Spanish 
and, last of all, German. In France a band of young 
writers in the sixteenth qeiuiary resolved to write in their 
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own language and not in Latin, and to improve their 
f "vulgar tongue” till it became a suitable medium for the 
! best of literature. 

I was reading, some days ago, a quotation from an 
essay by one of these young Frenchmen-—^.Joachim du 
Bellay. The essay is called: "La DefiFense et Illustration 
de la langueyFrangoyse”—note the old spelling. As I 
read this I felt how apposite it was for us in India to¬ 
day, and 3^et our case is far stronger. French to-day is a 
beautiful language, rich in literature and capable of 
expressing the finest shades and nuances of meaning. 
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But French in Joachim du Bellay’s time was far from 
developed. It was indeed a "vulgar tongue.” But our 
languages—^Hindi and Urdu, Bengali, Marathi, Gujrati 
are old enough and developed enough and have fine 
literatures, though these may not be so varied as in 
Europearr languages. The Dravidian languages are 
older still and are also rich. So we have ready made 
■^^dymediums for all our activities and nicwds. It is right 
therefore that we should insist on using them and not 
take pride in the use of a foreign language. What a 
fraud I am, you will say, for I do the very thing I warn 
you against I Why do I write these letters in English? 
Why indeed? Because my own education has been so 
defective. I wish I could write with ease in Flindi. 
j\ But 1 shall try to be more virtuous in future, 
f:' * ,;fFl j languages of Europe progressed and gained in 

? C'y'T richiiess power till they became the fine languages 
they are to-day. I shall not mention the names of many 
famous writers; I shall give just a few. In England 
there was the famous Siiakespeare from 1564 to 1616; 
and immediately following hiira in the seventeenth 
century was Milton, the blind poet of Paradise Lost, In 
France there was the philosopher Descartes and the 
dramatist, Moliere, both in the seventeenth century. 
Moliere was the founder of the Comedie Frangaise, the 
great State theatre in Paris. A contemporary of Shakes¬ 
peare in Spain was Cervantes, who wrote "Don 
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One other hame I , shall menti^'i W>p hec^e df it^ ;,;ir; 

■ greatness, but becauselt is well kndwJ^ \.Thisis;ihj^.cl|^^ 
velli, another Florentine. He was jusV anV .^rclina^^^fe 
|>pli|ician in the 15 th-16th centuriesj but he; ' ^^r,bte a f ;: 
book, called The Prince, which became 
book gives us a glimpse into the minds of th^/fg^b^s 'iind ,' ^ f* 
pbiiticians of the day. IMachiavelli tells us'thar reKgk>n^^ V ,,-i 
is necmary for a government, not, mind you, to 
people virtuous, but to help to govern them and 
them down. It may even be the duty of the rttle:|i^i^|;;;|if|0 
support a religion which he believes to be false l 
prince”^ says Machiavelli, '‘must know how to plai^ [| 
once man and beast, lion and fox. He neither . 
nor can keep his word when to do so will turn J 

him. ...... .1 venture to maintain that it is very 

advantageous always to be honest; useful on the otl 




hand, to appear pious and faithful, humane and deyo^ | 


Nothing is more useful than the appearance of virtiiej>|j|^,;v " " 
Pretty bad, is it not? The greater the scoundf^y fek ■ 
the better tlie prince! If this was the state of an avera^gb T 
prince’s mind in those days in Europe, it is not surprising V ' ’ 
that there was continuous trouble there. But why go ; 
so far back? Even to-day the imperialist powers behave f 
much like the Prince of Machiavelli. Beneath the ap¬ 


pearance of virtue, there is greed and cruelty and un^ ^ 


scrupulousness; beneath the kid gloves of civilization;,'* ' 
there is the red claw of the beast. ' 
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P§|l Ittve writteii to you ■several letters; 

during the fifteendi to the seventeenth pehtni- 
ties. I have told yon someahkig about the passing of 
VXid^ Ages, axai the great (^stress of the peasantry, 
the rise of the bourgeoisie, and the <ha:overy ctf 
ii^icia and the sea ways to the East, and the prpgresB 
ait, and ajieiKX, and the language of Europe. JBiit 
h still renreans to be told about this period to ebin“‘ 

^ the putUnes of the picture. R^ember that nay* 
two letters, as ivell as the one about the sea, routes, 
^is one that I am writing, and perhaps one or two 
^ Ts to loUow, deal with the same laariod in Europe. 
^Jrite separately about different raovemepts and acti- 
ties but they took place more er less at the sa^e time, 
ifndiitSftifh influenced th^;'other, ■ ■ 

before the times of the Renais^th th^ei iuid^ 
iJrumHings in the body of the ;^oman ■ 

like princes and peoples pf Europe were hegtm^g 
il the heavy hand of tl^ Church, and to gruthblC 
, and to doubt. Fredetinsi H, the Emperor, you 
nber, had quite an argn^ot with the Pope, 
litde even for excommunication. These signs 
it a^ disnhe&ence anger^ Rome and it resolved 
he^ . For this purpost the Inquisa- 
^■■■viEjl^hi'^l^-'.i^eatKd an^ttiaere was a b|i||iin^vib^ unhai^-.- 
s^^ haretifo, 

PE^-v'^i-.'-'^sdeukd of. being, -witciies, al^fover EuropeiM■;,.Jdha^Hu$s:i■,:■■■ 

te:.V, ^ ......... ... . .. 



hfjretids, md womlh 

_.-.--T-v- - .■ aSt'"byer Europei||';, 

:iS'-:'.'.'of Prague w^'^'.tricked.and-.hu^;.,'^^ til^ehpdh. 

■■ foliowen in^i^ieitjia, the;Bus^»;?rahed.:^ebametof . 
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Was gaining in strength, a new Church order was started. 
This was by a Spaniard, Ignatius of Loyola. He called 
it the "Society of Jesus’* and its members were called 
Jesuits. I have already referred to these Jesuits visiting 
Cliina and the East. This "Order of Jesus” was a very 
remarkable society. It aimed at training people for 
efficient and whole time service of the Roman Church 
and the Pope. It gave a hard training, and so successful 
was this, that they produced remarkably efficient and 
faithful servants of the Church. So faithful were they 
to the Church that they obeyed it blindly and without 
questioning, and they gave their all to it. Where the 
Church stood to gain by it, they would sacrifice them¬ 
selves willingly to it; indeed they have had a reputation 
of being wholly without scruple in the service of the 
Church, 'rhe good of the Church justified and excused 
everything. 

This remarkable body of men were of the greatest 
help to the Roman Church. Not only did they carry 
its name and message to distant lands, but they raised the 
standard of the Church in Europe. Partly on account 
of the internal movement for reform, and largely be¬ 
cause of the menace of the Protestant revolt, there was 
much less corruption in Rome. Thus the Reformation 
split the Church in two and at the same time reformed 
it internally to some extent. 

As the Protestant revolt developed some of the 
kings an4 princes of Europe sided with one side, some 
with the other. Religious motives had little to do with 
this. It was mostly politics and the desire for gain. 
The Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire at that time 
was Charles V, a Plapsburgh. Owing to the marriages 
of his father and grand-father, he happened to inherit 
a large empire which inckided Austria, Germany (nom¬ 
inally), Spain, Naples and Sicily, the Netherlands and 
Spanish America. It was a favourite method in Europe 
in those days, the way of adding to one’s dominions by 
marriage. Thus Charles, for no merit of his own, 
happened to rule over half Europe, and for a while he 
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seemed to be a groat man. He decided to side with the 
Poi>e against the Prote.stants. The idea of the Reforma¬ 
tion was not in keeping with the empire idea. But many 
of the smaller German princes sided with the Protestants 
and there were two factions throughout Germany-rthe 
Roman and the Lutheran. This naturally resulted in 
civil war in Germany. 

In England the much-married Henry VTII went 
against the Pope and favoured the Protestants or rather 
himself. He coveted the property of the Church and, 
after breaking with Rome, he confiscated all the rich 
lands of the abbeys and monasteries and the Chvirches. 
A personal reason for his break with the Pope was be¬ 
cause he wanted to divorce his wife and marry another 


woman. 

In France the position was peculiar. The Ciiiof 
Minister of the King was tlie famous Cardinal Richelieu 
who practically ruled the kingdom. Richelieu kept 
France on the side of Rome and Pope and crushed Pro-’ 
testantisra there. But, such are the intrigues of politics, 
he encouraged Protestantism in Germany so that there 
might be civil war there and Germany might become 
weak and disunited! The antagonism, of France and 
Germany to each other runs like a thread through the 
history of Europe. 

Luther was the great Protestant and he opposed the 
authority of Rome. But do not imagine that he was 
tolerant in religion. He was as intolerant as the Pope 
he was fighting. So the Reformation did ’not bring 
religious liberty to Europe. It bred a new type of 
fanatic—the puritan and the Calvinist. Calv.in was 
one of the later leaders of the Protestant movement. He 
was a good organiser and for a while he controlled the 
city of Geneva. Do you remember the great monu¬ 
ment to the Reformation in the park at Geneva? The 
huge expanse of wall with statues of Calvin and others? 
Calvin was so intolerant that he burnt many persons be¬ 
cause they simply did not agree with him and were free 
thinkers. 
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I.uther and the Protestants were helped greatly by 
mass of the people because there was a strong feeling 
against the Roman Church. As I have told you the 
' peasantry were very miserable and there were frequent 
riots. Tliese riots developed into a regular Peasants’ 
"War in Germany. The poor peasants rose against the 
evil system which crushed them and demanded the most 
ordinary and reasonable rights—that serfdom should 
, , cease, and the right to fish and hunt. But even these 
were denied them. And the Princes of Germany tried 
to crush them with every species of barbarity. And 
, Luther, the great reformer, what was his attitude? Did 
he side with the poor peasants and support their just 
demands? Not he! On the peasants’ demand that 
serfdom should end, Luther said: "This article would 
; make all men equal and so change the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ into an external wordly one. Impossible! An 
jcarthly kingdom cannot exist without inequality of 
Jpersons. Some must l>e free, others serfs, some rulers, 
‘'others subjects.” He curses the peasants and calls for 
their destruction. "Therefore let all who are able hew 
them dc>wn, slaughter and stab them, openly or in secret, 
and _ remember that there is nothing more poisonous, 
noxious and utterly diabolical than a rebel. You must 
_ kill him as you would a mad dog; if you do not fall 
1 upon him, he will fall upon you and the whole land.” 
'.Pretty language, corning especially from a religious 
deader and a reformer. 

So onfe sees that all the talk of freedom and liberty 
was meant for the big people only, not for the masses. 
The masses had lived, almost in every age, a life not far 
removed from that of the animals. They must con¬ 
tinue to do so, according to X.uther, because that was 
laid down by heaven. The Protestant revolt against 
Rome had been largely caused by the great economic 
distress of the people. It had fitted in with it and had 
utilized it. • But when it was feared that the serfs might 
go too far and gain their freedom from serfdom—this 
was a little enough thing—-the Protestant leaders joined I 
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the princes in crvslimg them. The day of the masses 
was still far distant. The new age that was dawning 
was the age of the middle classes, the bourgeoisie. From 
all the conflicts and wars of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries one can see this class, almost inevitably, 
rising step by step. 

Whenever this rising bourgeoisie was fairly strong, 
there Protestantism spread. There were many kinds 
and sects of Protestants, In England the King made 
himself the head of the Church—the "Defender of the 
Faith”—and the Church practically ceased to be a 
Church and became just a department of the govern¬ 
ment. The Church of England has continued to be so 
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ever since. 

In other countries, especially in Germany, Switzer¬ 
land and thei Netherlands, other sects grew in prom¬ 
inence. Calvinism spread as it was in keeping with the 
growth of the bourgeoisie. In religious matters Calvin 
Was terribly intolerant. There was torture and 
burning for the heretics, and strictest discipline of 
the faithful. But in business matters his teacliing was 
more in keeping with growing trade and industry, v/hich 
the Roman teaching was not. Profits in business were 
blessed, and credit was encouraged. So the new bour¬ 
geoisie adopted this new version of the old faith and, 
with a perfectly easy conscience, went on making money. 
They had utilized the masses in their fights against the 
feudal nobles. ' Now, having triumphed over the nobles, 
they ignored or sat upon the masses. 

But the bourgeoisie bad to face, many obstacles 
yet. There was the king still in the way. The king 
had jomed with the men of the town in fighting the 
nobles. Now that the nobles had been reduced to 
poweriessness, tlie king was much stronger, and he seemed 
to be master of the field. The contest between him and 
the middle classes was yet to come. 
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AUTOCRAGY IN SIXTEENTH AND 
' SEVENTEENTJHL CENTURY: EUROPE; 

August 26, 1932 

; I have again been very negligent. It is long since 
' I wrote these letters. There is none to question me or 
1 Itcep me up to the mark, and so I slacken occasionally 
' and busy myself with other things. If we were together 
I it would be different, would it not? But why should I 
‘ S prite then, if you and I can talk to each other? 

I letters to you were about Europe at a time 

great turmoil and change. They dealt with the great 
tdiang^ in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
j changes that came with or followed the economic revolu- 
; tion which put an end to the Middle Ages and raised up 
bourgeoisie. In our last letter we saw Ghristendom 
in western Europe breaking up into two factions— 
Catholic and Protestant. Germany was the special 
battle ground of the religious struggles between these 
: two factions because the two parties w'ere more or less 
■ evenly balanced. The other countries of western Europe 
; were also involved to some extent in these struggles. 
England kept apart from the continental religious strug¬ 
gle. Under her king, Henry VIII, she cut herself off 
from Rome without much internal disturbance, and 
established a Church of her own which was something 
between the Catholic and the Protestant. Henry cared 
little for religion. He wanted the Church lands and he 
4 got them; and he wanted to marry again and he did so. 
Thus the main result of the Reformation was to free 
the kings and princes from the leading string^ of the 
"'Pope.-' 

While these movements of the Renaissance and 
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Reformation and the economic turmoil, were changing 
the face of Europe, what was the political background 
like? What was the map of Europe like in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries? It was of course a chang¬ 
ing map during these two hundred years. Let us then 
look at the map as it was early in the sixteenth century. 

In the south-east the Turks hold Constantinople and 
their empire advances into Hungary. In the south-west 
corner, the Moslem Saracens, descendants of the Arab 
conquerors, have been driven away from Granada, and 
Spain has emerged as a Christian power under the joint 
rule of Ferdinand and Isabella. The long centuries of 
conflict betwee.n Christian and Moslem in Spain have 
made the Spaniard cling to his Catholic religion passion¬ 
ately and with bigotry. It is in Spain that the terrible ' 
Inquisition is established. Under the glamour of the 
discovery of America and the wealth that this was 
bringing her, Spain was beginning to play a leading part 
in European politics. 

Look at the map again. We recognise England 
and France, much as they are now. In the centre of the 
map is the Empire, divided up into many German States, 
each of which was more or less independent. It is a 
curious collection of little States under princes, dukes, 
bishops, electors and .such like persons. There are also 
many towns with special privileges, and the northern 
commercial towns have joined up and formed a confe¬ 
deration. Then there is the republic of Switzerland, 
In fact free, but not yet formally recognised to be so; i 
the republic of Venice, and also other city republics in ' 
north Italy; the territory b longing to the Popes, round 
about Rome, called the Papal States; and the^ kingdom / 
of Naples and Sicily to the south of them. To the east/ 
there is a big Poland between the Empire and Russia, and V 
the kingdom of Hungary-', with the Ottoman Turks 
casting their shadow on it. Further to the east is 
Russia, newly developing into a strong State, after it had 
got rid of the Mongols of the Golden Horde. And to 
the north and west there are some other countries. 
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Such was Europe early in the sixteenth century. 
In 1520 Charles V became Emperor. He was a Haps- 
:, burg and, as we have seen, he managed to inherit the 
kingdoms of Spain, and of Naples and Sicily, and the 
Netherlands. It is strange how whole countries and 
peoples changed masters in Europe because of certain 
royal marriages. Millions of people and great countries 
■ were just inherited. Sometimes they were given as 
dowries. The island of Bombay thus came to an Eng¬ 
lish king, Charles 11, as the dowry of his wife Catharine 
of Braganza (in Portugal). By careful marriage, there¬ 
fore, the ITapsburghs gathered an empire and Charles V 
became head of this. He was a very ordinary man, 
chiefly rioted for eating enormously, but for the moment 
his great dominions made him seem a colossus in 
Europe. 

In the same year as Charles became emperor, Sulei¬ 
man became head of the Ottoman Empire. During his 
reign this empire spread in all directions, and especially 
in eastern Europe. The Turks came right up to the 
; gates of Vienna, but just missed capturing this beauti¬ 
ful old city. But they terrified the Hapsburgh empei’or 
and he thought it expedient to buy off Suleiman by 
paying him tribute. Imagine the great emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire paying tribute to the Sultan of 
Turkey. Suleiman is known as Suleiman the Magni¬ 
ficent. He took the title of emperor himself as he 
considered himself the representative of the eastern 
Byzantine Cajsars. 

There was a great deal of building activity in Cons¬ 
tantinople at the time of Suleiman. Many beautiful 
mosques were made. The artistic renaissance in Italy 
seems to have had its counterparc in the east also. Not 
only in Qmstantinople was there artistic activity, but in 
Persia and in Khorasan in Central Asia, beautiful paint¬ 
ings were being made. 

v. In India, we have seen Babar, the Mughal, come 
down from the north-west and establish a new dynasty. 
This was in 1526, when Charles V was Emperor in 
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Europe and Suleiman was ruling in Gonstantinople. We 
shall have a great deal to say of Babar and his brilliant 
descendants. It is interesting to note here, however, 
that Babar was himself a Renaissance type of prince, but 
a better one than the European type of the period. He 
was an adventurer, but gallant knight, with a passion for 
literature and art. In the Italy of that period there 
were also princes who were adventurers and lovers of 
literature and art and their petty courts had a superficial 
brilliance. The Medici family of Florence and the 
Borgias were famous then. But these Italian princes, 
and most others in Europe at the time, were true follow¬ 
ers of Machiavelli, unscrupulous, intriguing, and des¬ 
potic, using the poison cup and the dagger of the assassin 
for their opponents. It is hardly fair to compare the 
knightly Babar with this crowd, just as it would be out 
of place to compare their petty courts with the court of 
the Mughal Emperors at Delhi or Agra—-Altbar and 
Shah Jahan and others. It is said that these Mughal 
courts were magnificent and were perhaps the richest 
and most splendid that hat^e ever existed. 

We have drifted, almost unawares, to India from 
Europe. But I wanted you to realise what was happen¬ 
ing in India and elsewhere during the days of the Euro¬ 
pean renaissance, lliere was artistic activity then in , 
T urkey and Persia and Central Asia and India. In China 
these were the peaceful and prosperous days of the Mings 
when a high level of artistic production was reached. 
But all this art of the renaissance period, except perhai3S 
in China, was more or less courtly art. It was not an 
art of the people. In Italy after the great artists, some 
of whose names I have mentioned, passed away, the later 
renaissance art became trivial and unimportant. 

So Europe in the sixt;eenth century was divided up 
between Catholic and Protestant princes. Princes 
counted then, not their people. Italy, Austria, France, 
and Spain were Catholic; Germany half Catholic and 
half Protestant; England Protestant simply because her 
king chose to be so. And because England was Proc- 
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estant, this was enough reason for Ireland, whom Eng¬ 
land tried to conquer and oppress, to remain Catholic. 
But it is not quite correct to say that the religion of the 
people did not matter. It did matter in the end and 
many a war and revolu tion took place because of it. It is 
difficult to separate the religious aspect from the political 
and the economic. I think I have told you already that 
the Protestant revolt against Rome took place especially 
where the new trading class was becoming strong. We 
can thus see that there was a connection between religion 
and trade. Again, many of the princes were afraid of 
the religious reformation because they thought that 
under cover of it there might be civil revolution, and 
their authority might be overthrown. If a man was 
prepared to challenge the religious authority of the 
Pope, why then he might also challenge the political 
authority of the king or prince. This was dangerous 
doctrine for the kings. They still clung to the divine 
right of their kind to rule. Even the Protestant princes 
were not prepared to give this up. 

And yet, in spite of the Reformation, kings were 
ail powerful in Europe. At no previous period were 
they so autocratic. Previously the great feudal nobles 
checked them and often challenged their authority. 
ITc merchants and bourgeoisie did not like these nobles; 
neither did the king. So with the help of the merchant 
class, as well as the peasantry, the king crushed the 
nobles, and became all powerful. The bourgeoisie, 
although they had grown in power and importance, 
were not strong enough yet to check the king. But 
soon the middle classes began to object to many things 
that the king did. . In particular, they objected to re¬ 
peated and heavy taxation, and to interference in reli¬ 
gion. The king did not like this at all. He was annoyed 
at their presumption in objecting to anything that he 
did. So he put them in jail and punished them other¬ 
wise. There was arbitrary imprisonment, just as there 
is to-day in India because we refuse to submit to the 
British Government. The king also interfered with 
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trade. Ail this made matt ers worse and resistance to the 
king grew. This fight of the bourgeoisie for power 
against the autocracy of the kings lasted many hundred 
3 '’ears, till recent times, and many a king’s head had to 
fall before the idea of the divine right of kings was 
finally buried, and kings were put in their proper places. 
In some countries the victory was won early, in others 
late. We shall follow the fortunes of the fight in sub¬ 
sequent letters. 

But in the sixteenth century the king was boas 
almost everywhere in Europe—almost, but not quite. 
You will remember that in Switzerland, the poor pea¬ 
sants of the mountains had dared to defy the great 
Hapsburgh monarch and had won their freedom. So, 
in the European sea of absolutism and autocracy, the 
little peasant republic of Switzerland stood out as an 
island where kings had no place. 

Soon matters came to a head in another place---tlie 
Netherlands—and the fight for popular and religious 
liberty Was fought out and won. It is a little country, 
but it was a great fight against the greatest power in 
Europe then—Spain. Thus the Netherlands gave a lead 
to Europe. Then came a struggle for popular freedom 
in England wdiich cost ^ king his head, and gave the 
' victory to the Paiiiament of the day. The Netherlands 
' .and England thus took the lead in these struggles of the 
h purgeoisie against autocracy. And because the hour- 
gedfisie won in these countries, it was able to take ad- 
van tage of the new conditions and forge ahead of other 
coutxrtries. Both built powerful navies later; both 
develc;>ped trade with distant countries; and both laid 
the foundations of empire in Asia. 

We' have not said much about England so far in 
these lette rs. There was little to say as England was not 
a very imp >ortant country in Europe. But a change 
takes place i low and, as we shall see, England rapidly 
forges ahead. We have referred to Magna Charta, and 
the early begitmings of Parliament, and to the peasant 
troubles, and tfivil wars between different dynasties. 
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During these wars murder and assassination by the kings 
was common enough. Large numbers of the feudal 
nobles died in the battles and thus their class lost its 
strength. A new dynasty—the Tudors—came to the 
throne and they played the autocrats well enough. 
Henry VTII was a Tudor. So was his daughter, 
Elizabeth. 

After the Emperor Charles V, the Empire split up. 
Spain and the Netherlands went to his son Philip 11. 
Spain at the time towered over Europe as the most 
powerful monarchy. You will remember that it posses¬ 
sed Peru and Mexico and gold poured from the Ameri¬ 
cas. But, inspite of Columbus and Cortes and Pizarro, 
Spain could not take advantage of the new conditions. 
It was nor interested in trade. All that it cared for was 
religion of the most bigoted and cruel kind. All over 
the country the Inquisition flourished and the most 
horrible tortures were inflicted on so-called heretics. 
From time to time great public festivals were arranged 
when batches of these "'heretics”, men and women, were 
burned alive on huge pyres in the presence of the king 
and royal family and ambassadors and thousands of peo¬ 
ple. Autos-da-fe, acts of faith, these public burnings 
were called. Terrible and monstrous all this seems. 
The whole history of Europe of this period is so full of 
violence and horrible and barbarous cruelty and religious ' 
bigotry as to be almost unbelievable. ' 

The Empire of Spain did not last long. The galh<int 
fight of little Holland shook it up thoroughly. A 1’ ittle 
later, in 1588, an attempt to conquer England failed- 
erably, and the "Invincible Armada” which carri ed the 
Spanish troops never even reached England. Jit was 
wrecked on the high seas. This is not surprisir^ Jg as the 
man in command of the Armada knew noth” mg about 
ships or the sea. Indeed he w^ent to King Pfnilip 11 and 
"humbly requested His Majesty to relieve h im from the 
post, for, he said, he knew nothing of sea ' strategy and, 
moreover, was a bad sailor. But the king., answered that 
the fleet would be led by thjp Lord hims<^ -|fS” 
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So gradually the Empire ox Spain.faded off- In 
the da^^s of Charles y it was said that the sun never set 
oti his empire, a saying which is often repeated about 
another proud and overbearing empire to-day! ; 
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f NETHEl^ANDS FIGHT FOR FREl^dM 

August 27, 1932 

J told you in my last letter how kings became supr 
reme, dhnost all over Europe, in the sixteenth century. ; 
jhi England there were the Tudors, in Spain and Austria 
the Hapsburgs. In Russia and in great parts of Ger~ 
ipany and Italy there were autocratic monarehs. France 
iwas perhaps typical of this kind of king ruling over a 
personal monarchy, the whole kingdom being considered 
almost the personal property of the king. A very able 
minister, the Cardinal Richelieu, helped in strengthen¬ 
ing France and her monarchy. France has always 
thought that her strength and security lay in the weak¬ 
ness of Germany. So Richelieu, who was a great 
Catholic priest, and who crushed Protestants mercilessly 
in France, actually encouraged Protestants in Germany. 
This was intended to encourage mutual conflict and dis¬ 
order in Germany, and thus to weaken her. This policy 
met with great success. There was, we shall see^ civil 
war of the worst kind in Germany which ruined her. 

In Fi ance also there was civil war in the middle of 
the seventeenth century—the war of the Frrade it is 
called. But the King crushed both the noBl^and the 
merchants. The nobles had no real power left, but to 
keep tl^m on his side the King allowed them innumer¬ 
able privileges. They paid practicaDy no tax. Both 
the nobility and clergy were exemi)t from taxation. 
The whole burden of taxation fell on the common people- 
and particularly the peasantry. With the money ex¬ 
torted from these poor miserable wretches great and 
magnificent palaces arose and a splendid court surround¬ 
ed d^jKiiig. Do you remember visiting Versailles, near- 
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Those greiit palaces there, that: we go to see noW^ 
grew up in the seventeenth century out of the bloo<j 
of the French peasantry. Versailles was the symbol of 
absolute and irresponsible nionarchy; and it is hpt 
ptising that Versailles became the fore-rttmaef bf t^ 
French Revolution which put an end toall inoharchy; 
But the revolution was still far off in those days. vHhej 
king was Louis XIV, the Grand Monarque he was 
•the Roi Soleil, the sun round whom revolved the plapi^!i 
of his court. For the enormous period of 72 years 
reigned, from 1643 to 1715, and for his chief imniSte|| 
he had another great Cardinal, Mazarin. There was 
great deal of luxury on the top, and royal patronage 6f 
literature and science and art, but under a thin covet¬ 
ing of splendour, there was misery and suffering. It 
was a world of beautiful wigs and lace cuffs and fine 
clothing covering a body that was seldom washed and 
was full of dirt and filth. 

We are all of us influenced a great deal by pomfp.; 
and pageantry, and it is not surprising that Louis XIV 
influenced Europe greatly during his long reign. He wa 
the model king and others tried to copy liim. But 
Grand Monarque, what was he? “Strip your 
Quatorze of his king-gear,” says a welh known English 
writer, Carlyle, “and there is left nothing but a poof 
forked radish with a head fantastically carved.” It is 
a hard description, probably applicable to most people, 
kings and commoners. 

Louis (Quatorze carries us to 1715, the beginnings 
of the eighteenth century. Meanwhile, much had 
happened in the other countries of Europe, and some 
of these events deserve notice from us. * 

I have told you already of the revolt of the Nether¬ 
lands against Spain, fhe story of their gallant fight 
is worthy of closer study. An American named J. L. 
Motley has written a famous account of this struggle 
'^fbi§*lffedom and he has made it an absorbing and fasci- 
hatinig tale. I hardly know of a novel that is more 
gripping than this moving account of what took place 
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three htmdred and fifty years ago hi this little corner 
||iof Europe. The book is called The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, and I have read it in prison. I doubt if I 
would have had the time to read it outside. What a 
great deal I have to thank jail for! 

The Netherlands include both Holland and Bel¬ 
gium. Their very name tells us that they are low lands. 
Holland comes from hollow-land. Great parts of them 
are actually below sea level and enormous dykes and 
walls have to protect them from the North Sea. Such 
a country, where one has to fight the sea continually, 
breeds hardy sea-faring folk, and people who cross the 
seas frequently take to trade. So the people of the 
Netherlands became traders. They produced woollen 
and other goods, and the spices of the East also went to 
them. Rich and busy cities arose—^Bruges and Ghent , 
and, especially, Antwerp. As the trade with the East 
developed these cities grew in wealth, and Antwerp be¬ 
came in the 16th century the commercial capital of 
Europe. In its house of exchange, it is said, that five 
thous’.and merchants gathered daily to do business with 
each other; in its harbour there were as many as 2500 
vessels at one time. Nearly five hundred vessels came 
to it and. went from it every day. These merchant 
classes controlled the city governments. 

^ This was just the kind of trading community that 
l'',, ^wotxld be attracted by the new religious ideas of the Re¬ 
formation. Protestantism spread there, especially in 
the north. The chances of inheritance made the Haps- 
burg Charles V, and after him his son Philip 11, rnlers of 
the Netherlands. Neither of them could tolerate any 
kind of freedom—^political or religious. Philip tried to 
crush the privileges of the cities as well as the new 
religion. He sent as Governor-General the Duke of 
Alva who has become famous for his oppression and 
tyranny. The Inquisition was established, and a 
“Blood-Councir’ which sent thousands to the stake or 
the scaffold. 
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It is a long story and I cannot tell it here. As the 
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tyranny of Spain increased, the strength of the people 
to combat it increased also. A great and wise leader 
rose amongst them—^Prince William of Orange, known 
as William the Silent—wlio was more than a niatch for 
the Duke of Alva. The Inquisition actually con-, 
demned in one sentence in 1568 all the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands to death as heroi tics, with a few named 
exceptions. This was an amazing sentence unique in 
history—three or four lines condemning three millions 
of people! 

^ At first the fight seemed to be between the Nether- 
land nobles and the King of Spain. It was almost like 
the struggles between king and nobles in other countries. 
Alva tried to crush them and many a great noble had 
to mount the scaffold at Brussels. One of the popular 
and famous nobles who was executed was Count Eg- 
mont. Later, Alva, hard up for money, tried new and 
heavy taxation. This touched the pockets of the mer¬ 
chant classes and they rebelled. Added to this was the 
struggle between Catholic and Protestant. 

Spain was a mighty power, in the full pride of her 
greatness; the Netherlands were just a few provinces 
of merchant folk and effete and extravagant nobles. 
There was no comparison between the two. Yet Spain 
found it difficult enough to crush them. There were 
massacres repeatedly, whole populations being wiped 
out. Alva and his generals rivalled Chengiz Khan and 
Timur in their destruction of human life. Often they 
improved on the Mongols. City after city was besieged 
by Alva, and the untrained men and often the women 
of the city fought the trained soldiers of Alva on land 
and water till starvation made it impossible for them 
to carry on. Preferring even absolute destruction bf 
all they valued to the Spanish yoke, the Hollanders broke 
open the dykes and let in the North Sea to drown and 
drive away the Spanish troops. As the struggle pro-/ 
ceeded it became more and more ruthless and both sides/ 
became exceedingly cruel. The siege of beautiful Haar- 
lem stands out, bravely defended to the last but endmg 
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in the \isual massacre and plunder by the Spanish soldiery; 
the siege of Alkmaar, which escaped by the piercing of 
the dykes; and Leyden, surrounded by the enemy, with 
starvation and disease killing thousands. There were 
no green leaves left on the trees in Leyden; they had all 
been eaten up. Men and women fought with famishing 
dogs on dung hills for scraps. Still they held out, and 
from the ramparts, haggard and starving people hurled 
defiance at the enemy, and told the Spaniards that they 
would live on rats and dogs and anything rather than 
surrender. "And when all has perished but oursdves 
be sure that we will each devour our left arms, retain¬ 
ing our right to defend our women, our liberty and our 
religion, against'the foreign tyrant. Should God, in his 
wrath, doom us to destruction, and deny us all relief, 
even then we will maintain ourselves for ever against 
your entrance. When the last hour has come, with our 
hands we shall set fire to the city, and jjerish men, wo¬ 
men, and children together, in the flames, rather than 
suffer our homes to be polluted, and our liberties to be 
crushed.” 

Such was the spirit of the-people of Leyden. But 
despair reigned there as day after day went by without 
relief; and they sent a message to their friends of the 
estates of Holland outside. The estates took the great 
decision to drown their dear land rather than allow 
Leyden to fall to the enemy. "Better a drowned land 
than a lost land.” And to Leyden, their sprely 
stricken sister city, they sent this answer: "Rather will 
we see our whole land and all our possessions perish in 


'xMM' waves, than forsake thee, Leyden!’ 
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At last, dyke after dyke W’’as broken and, helped by 
a favourable wind, the sea waters rushed in, carrying the 
Dutch ships, bringing food and relief. And the Spanish 
troops fearful of this new enemy, the sea, departed 'm 
haste. So Leyden survived, and, in memory of the 
heroism of her inhabitants, the Llniversity of Leyden, 
famous since then, was established in 1575. 

There are many such tales of heroism, and many of 
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horrible butchery. In beautiful Antwerp there was 
terrible massacre an<I looting, eight thousand being kill¬ 
ed. The "Spanish Fury” it was called. 

But the great struggle was largely carried on by 
Holland, and not by the lower part of the Netherlands. 
By bribery and coercion the Spanish rulers succeeded in 
winning over tnany of the nobles of the Netherlands and 
made them crush their own countrymen. They were 
helped by the fact that there were far more Catholics 
than ProtestantsS in the south. They tried to win over 
the ^Catholics and partly succeeded. And the nobles! 
It was shameful to what treason and trickery many of 
them stooped to win favour and wealth for themselves 
from the Spanish King, even though their country might 
perish. !^t is the old policy of empire, to divide and 
rule, and here in our country we have seen it at full 
play, and many a person has succumbed to it, and many 
Ian Indian played traitor to his country 

Addressing the general assembly of the Netherlands, 
■William of Orange said: “ ’Tis only by the Netherlands 
that the Netherlands are crushed. Whence has the 
Duke of Alva the power of which he boasts, but from 
yourselves—from Netherland cities? Whence his ships* . 
supplies, money, weapons, soldiers? From the Nether- 
land people.” 

So, ultimately, the Spaniards succeeded in winning 
over that part of* the Netherlands which is roughly Bel- 
giutr\ to-day. But Holland they could not subdue, try 
as they did. It is curious to notice that right through 
the struggle, almost to the end, Holland did not dis¬ 
claim allegiance to Philip 11 of Spain. They were pre¬ 
pared to keep him as king if he would recognise their 
liberties. At last they were forced to cut themselves 
away from him. They offered the crown to their great 
: leader William, bat he would not have it. Gircum- 
: stances thus forced them, almost against their will, to 
become a republic. So great was the kingly tradition 

of those days. ' 

The struggle in Holland went on for many years. 



It was not till 1609 that Holland became independent. 
But the real fight in the Netherlands took place from 
1567 to 1584. Philip II of Spain unable to defeat 
William of Orange had him killed by an assassin’s hand. 
He offered a public reward for his assassination, such was 
the morality of Europe at that time. Many attempts 
to kill William failed. The sixth attempt succeeded in 
1 584 and the great man—"Father William” he was call¬ 
ed all over Holland—died; but he had done his work. 
The Dutch Republic had been forged through sacrifice 
and suffering. Resistance to tyrants and despots does 
good to a country and to a people. It trains and 
strengthens. And Holland, strong and self-reliant, im¬ 
mediately became a great naval power and spread out to 
the Far East. Belgium, separated from Flolland, conti¬ 
nued under Spanish rule. 

Let us look at Gernxan)' to complete our picture of 
1 Europe. Theye was a terrible civil war here from 16T8 
I to 1648, called the Thirty Years’ War. It was between 
’ Catholic and Protestant, and the little princes and elec¬ 
tors of Germany fought each other and the Emperor; 
and the Catholic King of France had a look in on the 
side of the Protestants just to add to the confusion; and 
ultimately the King of Sweden, Gustavas Adolphus— 
the 'Lion of the North’ he was called—came down and 
defeated the Emperor and thus saved the Protestants. 
But Germany was a ruined country. ■> The mercenary 
soldiers were like brigands. They went about looting 
and plundering. Even generals of armies, having no 
money to pay their soldiers or even to feed them, took 
to looting. And, think of it, this lasted for thirty years! 
Massacre and destruction and looting going on year after 
year. There could be little or no trade; there could 
hardly be any cultivation. And so there was less and 
less food, and more and more starvation. And this of 
course resulted in more brigands and more looting. Ger¬ 
many became a kind of nursery for professional and 
mercenary soldiers. 

At last this war came to an end, when, perhaps, 
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there was nothing Jeft to plunder. But it took a long, 
long time for Germany to recover and pull herself to- , 
gether again. In 16'48 the Peace of Westphalia put an 
end to the German civil war. By this the Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire became a shadow and a ghost 
with no power. France took a big slice, Alsace; to keep, 
it for over two hundred years, and then to be forced to 
give it back to a new Germany; and again to take it 
back after the Great War of 1914-18. France thus 
profited by this peace. But another power now arose 
in Germany which was going to be a thorn in the sidfe 
of France. This was Prussia ruled by the House b|; 
Hohenzollern. 

The Peace of Westphalia finally recognised the re¬ 
publics of Switzerland and Holland. ^ 

What a tale of war and massacre and plundering! 
and bigotry I tell you. And yet this was the Europe I 
just after the Renaissance, when there had been such a ' 
burst pf energy and artistic and literary activity. I have 
compared Europe to the countries of Asia and pointed 
out the new life that was stirring in Europe. One can 
see this new life trying to struggle through. The birth | 
of a new child and of a new order is accompanied witli, 
much suffering. When there is economic instability at 
the base, society and politics shake at the top. The new j | 
life of Europe is obvious enough. But all round it what ' 
barbarous behaviour. It was a maxim of the time that ! 
"the science of reigning was the science of lying.” The 
whole atmosphere reeks with lies and intrigue, vio¬ 
lence and cruelty, and one wonders how people put up 
with it. 
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ENGLAND CUTS OFF THE HEAD OF 

, ■ heil'king 

^ " August 29, 

, I /Vf^e shall spend some little time on England’s history 
have largely ignored this so far as there was 
during the middle ages; The 
liflewntry^w more backward than France or Italy.. 




of Oxford, however, early became a famous 
of learning, and, a little later, Cambridge followed, 
was Oxford that produced Wyclilfe, about whom I 

a vs in early English history centres 

fotrrid the development of Parliament. From early days 
;, dforts were made by the nobles to limit the power of 
: the Kh^ There was the Magna Charta in 1215. A 
>}' the beginnings of Parliament are visible. They 
6;' are crude beginnings. There are the great nobles and 
ii':;; who develop into a House of Lords. But more 

. ,",impGrtant ultimately was an elected council consisting 
M: of knights and the smaller landowners and. sOme reprC" 
'i> ;■ i^ntatives of the towns. This elected council developed 
the House of Commons. Both these Councils or 
l^'Ttouses consisted of landowners and W'^ealtliy men, 

; lEven the men in the House of Commons represented a 
small mimber of rich landowners and merchants only. 

" The House of the Commons had little power. They 
and pointed out grievances to the King. Gra- 
;k etuidly they began to interfere with taxation. Without 
their approval it was dilficult for new taxes, to be im- 
-posed or coUecced and so the King began the practice of 
for their approval for such taxation. Thbf^wef ' 
ii i'pl.dbe purse is always a great power, andPariiamenti ahd 
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especially the Commons’ House, increased in strengtn 
and prestige as it gained this power. Often there was 
friction between the King and the Commons. But still 
Parliament was a feeble thing and the Tudor rulers, as 
I have told you, were more or less absolute monarchs. 
But the Tudors were clever and they avoided forcing a 
struggle with Parliament. 

England escaped the bitter religious struggles of the 
Continent. There was a great deal of religious conflict 
and rioting and bigotry, and a scandalous number of 
women were burnt alive because they were considered 
to be witches. But compared to the Continent England 
was peaceful. With Henry VIII the country was .sup¬ 
posed to turn Protestant. Of course there were many 
Catholics in the land, and there were also many extreme 
Protestants. The new Church of England, however^ 
was something between the two; calling itself Prot- 
'i estant, but perhaps more Catholic than Protestant, and 
in reality a department of state with the King for its 
head. The break with Rome and the Pope, however, was 
complete, and there was many an "anti-Popery” riot. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s time (she was the daughter of Henry 
VIII), the opening of the new sea routes to the East and 
to America, and the new opportunities for trade, lured 
many people. Fascinated by the success of Spanish and 
Portuguese seamen, and covetous of the wealth to be 
gained, England took to the sea. Sir Francis Drake and 
others like him at first became the pirates of the seas, 
plundering Spanish vessels from America. Dralce then 
went for a mighty voyage round the world. Sir Walter 
Raleigh crossed the Atlantic and tried to found a settle¬ 
ment on the east coast of what is now the United States, 
This was called Virginia, as a compliment to Elizabeth, 
the Virgin Queen. It was Raleigh who first brought 
the habit of smoking tobacco to Europe from America. 
Then came the Spanish Armada, and the complete failure 
of this proud enterprise encouraged England a great deal. 
All this has little to do with the struggle between King 
and Parliament, except that it kept people’s minds oc- 
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cupied and turned to foreign affairs. But even in Tudor 
times trouble brewed under the surface. 

The EJizabetban period is one of the brightest in ji 
England. Elizabeth was a great queen and England 
produced many a great man of action in her time. But 
greater than the queen and her adventurer knights were 
the poets and dramatists of this generation, and above 
them all towers the immortal William Shakespeare. His 
plays are of course known the world over to-day, al¬ 
though we know little - enough about him personally. 
He was one of a brilliant band which has enriched the 
English language v/ith numerous precious gems which 
fill us with delight. Even the small lyrical poems of 
the Elizabethan period have a peculiar charm which none 
others have. In the simplest and sweetest of language 
they trip along merrily, telling us of every day happen- 
mgs in a way all their own. Writing of this period an 
English critic, Lytton Strachey, has told us of the “noble 
band of Elizabethans whose strong and splendid spirit 
gave to England, in one miraculous generation, the most 
glorious heritage of drama that the world has ever 
known.” '> 

Elizabeth died in 1603, just two years before the 
great Akbar died in India. She was succeeded by the 
then King of Scotland because he was supposed to be 
next in the line of succession. He became James I and 
England and Scotland thus became one''kingdom. What 
England had failed to do by violence was done peace¬ 
fully. James I was a believer in the divine right of 
kings and disliked Parliament. He was not as clever as 
Elizabeth and very soon trouble arose between him and 
Parliament. It was during his reign that many stiff- ^ 
backed Protestants in England left their native country 
for good and sailed on the Mayflower in 1620 to settle 
in America. They objected to the autocratic method 
of James I and they disliked the new Church of England 
and did not consider it Protestant enough. So they left 
home and country and set sail for the wild new land 
across the Atlantic. They landed on the northern coasts 
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in. a place which, they called New Plymouth. More 
colonists followed them, and gradually the settlements 
increased till there were thirteen colonies all along ‘the 
eastern coast. These colonies ultimately developed into 
the United States of America. But that was a long 
way off 3 ^et. 

The son of Jaine.s I was Charles I and matters very ^ 
soon came to a head after he became king in 1625. Par-| 
liament therefore presented to him in 1628 the "Petition; 
of Right”, which is a famous document in English his¬ 
tory. In this petition the King was told that he was ;< 
not an absolute monarch and could not do many things. 

He could not tax or imprison people illegally. He 
could not even do in the seventeenth century what the 
English Viceroy of India does in the twentieth—issue 
Ordinances and imprison people under them! 

Annoyed at being told what he could do and what 
he could not, Charles dissolved Parliament and rtded 
without it. After some years however he was so hard 
up for money that he had to call another Parliament. 

There had been great anger at what Charles had been 
doing without Parliament, and the new Parliament was 
spoiling for a fight with him. Within two years, in 
1642, civil war began, the King on one side, supported 
by many nobles and a great part of the army, the Parlia- ,, 
ment on the other, supported by the rich merchants and 
the city of London. For several years this war dragged ' 
on, till there arose, on the side of Parliament a great 
leader, Oliver Cromwell. He was a great organiser, 
a stern disciplinarian and a man full of religious enthu¬ 
siasm for the cause. "In the dark perils of war,”^says 
Carlyle about Cromwell, "in the high places of the field, 
hope shone in kim like a pillar of fire, when it had gone 
out in all the others.” Cromwell built up a new array, 
the "Ironsides” they were called, and filled them with 
his own disciplined enthusiasm. The "Puritans” of the 
army of Parliament faced the "Cavaliers” of Charles. 
Cromwell won in the end and Charles, the King, became 
a prisoner of Parliament. 
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Many membei's of Parliament still wanted to com¬ 
promise with tlie King, bnt Cromwell’s new army would 
not listen to this, and an officer of this army, Colonel 
Pride, boldly marched into the Parliament house and 
turned out all such members. Pride’s Purge this has 
been called. It was a drastic remedy and not very 
complimentary to Parliament. If Parliament objected 
to the King’s autocracy, here was another power, their 
own army, which paid little attention to their legal 
quibbles. Such is the way of revolutions. 

The remaining members of the House of Commons, 
called the Rump Parliament, decided to try Charles, in 
spite of the objection of the House of Lords, and they 
condemned him to death '*as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, 
and enemy of his country.” And in 164.9 this man, 
who had been their King, and who had talked of his 
divine right to rule, was beheaded in Whitehall in. 
London. : ly 

Kings die like other people. Indeed most of them 
in history have died violent deaths. Autocracy and 
kingship breed assassination and murder, and English , g' 
royalties had had enough of assassination in the past. 

But that an elected assembly should presume to consti¬ 
tute itself a court, and try the King, and condemn him 
to death, and then have him beheaded, was a novel and 
an amazing thing. It was curious that the English .4; 

, people, who have always been very conservative and If'I 

averse to rapid changes, should thus set an example of '|;'4 

how a tyrant and a traitorous king should be treated. ;i;| 

But the deed was done not so much by the English 
people as a whole as by the new ''Ironsides” under 
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Ci'omwell. 

All kings and Caesars and princes and petty royal¬ 
ties of Europe were greatly shocked. What would hap- 
’ pen to them if the common people became so presump¬ 
tuous and followed the example of England? Many of 
: them would have attacked England and crushed her, 
but the destinies of England were not in charge of an 
incompetent king then. 
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England was for the first time 
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a republic and Cromwell and liis army were there to de“ 
fend her. Cromwell was practically dictator. He was 
called the "Lord Protector.” Under his stern and effi ¬ 
cient rule England’s strength grew and her fleets drove 
away the Dutch and French and Spanish fleets. For the 
first time England became the chief naval power in 
Europe. ■ - 

But the English Republic had a very short life— 
hardly eleven years since the death of Charles I. Crom¬ 
well died in 1658, and two years later the Republic fell. 
The son of Charles I, who had taken refuge in foreign 
countries, came back to England and he was welcomed 
and crowned as Charles II. This second Charles was a 
low and disreputable person and his idea of kingship was 
just to have a good time. But he was clever enough not 
to go against Parliament too much. He was actually 
in the secret pay of the French King. England lost the 
position she had gained in Europe during Cromwell’s 
time, and the Dutch actually came up and burnt the 
English fleet in the Thames. 

Charles’ brother, James 11, came after him and im¬ 
mediately there was trouble with Parliament. James 
was a devout Catholic and he wanted to establish the 
Pope’s ascendancy again in England. But whatever 
ideas the English people had on religion, and they were 
vague enough, most of them were bitter against the Pope 
and all "Popery”. James II could do nothing against 
this widespread feeling and, having angered Parliament, 
he had to fly to France for refuge. 

Again Parliament had triumphed over the King, 
and this time quite peacefully and without civil war. 
The King had gone. There was no king in the country. 
But Fingland was not going to be a republic again. The 
Englishman loves a lord, it is said, and, even more, he 
loves the pomp and pageantry of royalty. So Parlia¬ 
ment searched for a new king and found one in the 
Flouse of Orange, which, a hundred years before, had 
given William the Silent to lead the great struggle 
of the Netherlands against Spain. There was another 
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Wiilianij Prince of Orange, now, ar)(,i Ke had married 
Mary of the English royal family. So William and 
Marj/ were made joint sovereigns in. 1688. Parliament 
was supreme now, and the English revolution, giving 
povrer to the people represented in Parliament, was com¬ 
plete. No British king or queen has dared to challenge 
the authority of Parliament ssince that date. But, of 
course, there are many ways of intriguing and influenc¬ 
ing, without definitely opposing or challenging, and 
several British kings have adopted these methods. 

Parliament became supreme. But what was this 
Parliament? Do not imagine that it represented the 
people of England. It only represented a very small 
part of them. The House of Lords represented, as its 
name signifies, the lords or great landowners and the 
bishops. Even the House of Ammons was an assembly 
of rich men, either owners of landed property 6r big 
merchants. Very few people had the vote. Till a 
hundred years ago there were any number of what are 
called "pocket boroughs” in England, that is to s.ay 
constituencies which were practically in somebody’s 
pocket. The whole constituency might consist of just 
one or two voters electing a member! In 1793, it is 
said, that 306 members of the House of Commons were 
elected by 160 persons in all- One tenement, named 
Old Sarum, returned two members to Parliament. Thus 
, you will see that the vast majority of the people had no 
votes and were not represented in Parliament. The 
House of Commons was very far from being a popular 
a-sserably. It did not even represent the new middle 
classes that were rising up in the towns. It just repre¬ 
sented the land-owning class and some rich merchants. 
Seats in Parliament were bought and sold, and there vv’'as 
a great deal of bribery. And this took place right down 
to I‘832, just a hundred years ago, when a Reform Bill 
was passed after much agitation, and more people got 
. the vote.- 

1 So we see that the victory of Parliament over the 
King meant the victory of a handful of rich people. 
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England was govierned really by this handful of land¬ 
owners with a sprinkling of merchants. All other 
classes, comprising practically the whole nation, had no 
say in the matter. 

in the same way you must remember that the Dutch 
Republic, which came into existence after the great 
struggle with Spain, was also a rich man’s republic. 

After William and Mary, Anne, Mary’s sister, was 
Queen of England. At her death in 1714, there was 
again some difficulty about the next king. Parliament 
ultimately went to Germany for their choice. They 
chose a German, who was then the Elector of Hanover, 
and made him George I of England. Probably Parlia¬ 
ment chose him because he was dull and not at all clever 
and it was safer to have a foolish king than a clever one 
who might interfere with Parliament. George I could 
hot even speak English; the English king was ignorant of 
English. Even his son, who became George II, hardly 
knew any English. In this way was established in Eng¬ 
land the House of Hanover, or the Hanoverian dynasty, 
which still flourishes there. It can hardly be said to 
reign, as the reigning and ruling is done by Parliament. 
After four Georges, there was William IV, and then the 
long sixty-three year reign of Victoria, and Edward VII. 
Last in the series is George V who is King of England 
now. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there was 
a great deal of trouble and friction between Ireland and 
England. There were attempts at the conqhest of Ire¬ 
land and rebellions and massacres right through the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. James confiscated a 
great deal of landed property in Ulster, in the north of 
Ireland, and brought over Protestants from Scotland to 
settle in these areas. Ever since then these Protestant 
colonists have remained there and Ireland has been divid¬ 
ed into two parts: Irish and Scotch colonists; Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. There has been bitter hatred 
between the two, and of course the English have profited 
by this division. As ever, the rulers believe in a policy 



,,of "divide and rule.” Eveia now the biggest 
in Ireland is the Ulster question. , 

During the English civil war there Was a massacre 
of the English in Ireland. Cromwell avenged this cruel¬ 
ly by a massacre of the Irish, and to this day this is re¬ 
membered bitterly by the Irish. There was more fight¬ 
ing, and there were settlements and treaties, and these 
were broken by the English—it is a long and painful 
history, the history of the agony of Ireland. 

It may interest you to know that Jomthan Swift, 
the author of Gulliver's Travels., lived about this time, 
from 1667 to 1745. The book is a famous children’s 
classic, but it is really a bitter satire on the England of 
his day. Daniel Defoe who wrote Kobmson Crtisoe 
was a contemporary of Swift. 
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time foy^r, Europe and, in many a letter, tried tp i^^ 
der tEl turmoil and struggle and warfare, and to i| 
stand trhat was happening there during the sixt^^ 
and seventeenidi centuries. I wonder what impre 
you have gathered of this period in Europe. 
your impressKKi may be, tl^y must be very mixed, a^ff 
that is not surprising for Europe was a very mixed ah^| 
curious place just then. Continuous and barba^u^ ^ 
warfare, religious bigotry and cruelty unimtcfie4: 3 ^ 
hktory, autocracy and the Mivine right’, of kings, a ^ 
nerate aristocracy, and shamele® exploitation df 
peopled China swmed to be ages ahead of all th»--^e v 
was a cultured, artistic, tolerant and more or less peace¬ 
ful country. India, in spite of disruption and degene¬ 
ration, compared favourably in many ways. v! 

But Europe also showed a different and a pleasanter 
face. There were the beginnings of modern science 
visible, and the idea of popular freedom begim to grow 
and shake the thrones of kings. Underneath these, and 
the cause of these and of most other activities, was the 
con^ercial and industrial development of the western 
and :pj^rth-western European countries. Large cities 
grow up, full of merchants trading with distant coun- 
tfieSj^^a^ humming with the industrial activity of the 
^ 3 ^ All over Western Eturope craft guilds, that 

■ j is asspciiitio.ns of artisans and craftsmen, grow up. These 

form the bourgeoisie, the 
miadie class.4 _;T grows, but it finds many 

Gh^icle^j^liticS^ and ridigious. In politics and 
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social organization there is the remfbs of the feudal 
system. This system belonged to an age that was past. 
It did not fit in with the n^w conditions and hindered 
trade and industry. Feudal lords used to charge all 
manner of tolls and taxes wfiich irritated the trading 
classes. So the bourgeoisie set itself out to remove this 
class from power. The king did not like the feudal 
nobles either as they wanted to encroach on Ifis power. 
So the king and the bourgeoisie became allies against the 
feudal lords and deprived them of real influence. As 
a result, the king becomes more powerful and autocrat 
tic. ^ 

In the same way it was felt that the religious orga¬ 
nization of the day in western Europe, and the prevail¬ 
ing religious ideas and notions of doing business, came 
in the way of the growth of trade and industry. Reli¬ 
gion itself was connected with the feudal system in many 
ways, and the Church, as I have told you, was the 
biggest feudal landlord. For many years previously 
individuals and groups had risen to criticize and chal¬ 
lenge the Roman Church. But they did not make any 
great difference. Now, however, ^the whole rising 
bourgeoisie wanted a change and so the movement for 
reform became a mighty one. 

Ail these changes, and many others which we have 
already considered together, were the different aspects 
and phases of the revolution which brought the bour¬ 
geoisie to' the front. The process seems to have been 
more or less the same in the western European countries, 
but it took place at difierent times in the different 
countries. Eastern Europe, meanwhile, and for long 
afterwards, was very backward industrially and so no 
such change took place there. 

In China and India there were also craft guilds and 
hosts of artisans and craftsmen. Industry was as ad¬ 
vanced, and often more so, than in west Europe. But 
we do not find there the growth of science at this stage 
as in Europe, nor is there the same kind of urge for 
popular freedom, . In both countries there were long 
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traditions of religious freedom and local freedom in 
towns and villages and in guilds. People cared little for 
the king’s power and autocracy so long as they were 
not interfered with in their local matters. Both 
countries had built up a social organization which had 
lasted for a very long time and was far more stable thap 
anything in Europe. It was perhaps the very stability 
and rigidity of this organization which prevented 
growth. In India we have seen disruption and degene¬ 
ration finally ending in the conquest of the north by 
the Mughal Babar. The people seem to have completely 
forgotten their old Aryan ideas of freedom and have 
become servile and resigned to any ruler. Even the 
Moslems who had brought a new life to the country 
seem to have become as degenerate and servile as the 
others. 

Thus Europe, endowed with a freshness and energy 
which the old civilizations of the East seemed to lack, 
slowly steals ahead of them. Her sons go to the far 
corpers of the world. The lure of trade and wealth 
draws her seamen to the Americas and Asia. In south¬ 
eastern Asia we saw the Portuguese put an end to the 
Arab Empire of Malacca. They established outposts on 
the Indian coast line and all over the eastern seas. But 
soon their mastery of the spice trade was challenged by 
two new sea powers, Holland and England. Portugal 
is driven away from the east and her eastern empire and 
trade perish. The Dutch take Portugal’s plaee td some 
extent and many of the eastern islands are occupied by 
them. In 1600 Queen Elizabeth grants a charter to the 
East India Company, a company of London merchants, 
to trade in India, and two years later the Dutch East 
India Company is formed. Thus begins the period of 
grabbing by Europe in Asia. For a long time this is 
almost confined to Malay and the eastern islands. China 
was too strong for Europe under the Mings and the early 
Manchus who came in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Japan actually went so far as to turn out 
every foreigner and shut herself up completely in 1641. 
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And India? Our story has lagged behind in India and 
we must fill the gap. As avo shall see, India rose to be 
a powerful monarchy under the new Mughal dynasty 
and there was little danger or chance of European in¬ 
vasion. But Europe was already dominant on the seas. 

So we come back to India. In Europe and China 
and Japan and Malaysia we have reached the end of the 
seventeenth century. We are on the verge of the 
eighteenth. But in India we are still in the early six¬ 
teenth, when Babar came. i 

Babar’s victory over the feeble and contemptible 
Afghan Sultan of Delhi in 1526 begins a new epoch and 
a new empire in India—the Mughal Empire. With a 
brief interval, it lasted from 1526 to 1707, a period of 
181 years. These were the years of its power and glory 
when the fame of the Great Mughal of India spread all 
over Asia and Europe. There were six big rulers of this 
dynasty and then the Empire went to pieces, and the 
Marathas and Sikhs and others carved out States from 
it. And after them came the British who profiting by 
the break down of the centrrd power and the confusion 
in the country, gradually established their dominion. 

I have told you something of Babar already. Des¬ 
cended from Chengiz and Timur, he had sometlfing of 
their greatness and military ability. But the Mongols 
had become more civilized since the days of Chengiz, 
and Babar, was one of the most cultured and delightful 
persons one could meet. There was no sectarianism in 
him, no religious bigotry, and he did not destroy as his 
ancestors used to do. Ele was devoted to art and litera¬ 
ture, and was himself a poet in Persian. Flowers and 
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gardens he loved, and in the heat of India he thought 
often of his home in Central Asia. "The violets are 
lovely in Ferghana,” he says in his memoirs, "it is a mass 
of tulips and roses.” 

Babar was only a boy of eleven when his father 
died and he became ruler of Samarkand. It was not a 
soft job. There were enemies all around him. So, at 
an age when little boys and girls are at school, he liad to 
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take to the field with his sword. lost his throne and 
won it back and had many a great adventtire in his 
stormy career. And yet he managed to cultivate litera¬ 
ture and poetry and art. Ambition drove him on. 
Having conquered Kabul, he crossed the Indus to India. 
He had a very small army, but he had the new artillery , 
which was then being used in Europe and western Asia, 
The huge Afghan host that went to fight him, went 
to pieces before this little well-trained army and its 
artilleryi^and victory came to Babar. But his troubles 
were not over and his fate hung in the balance many a 
time. Once when grave danger threatened him, his 
generals advised him to retreat to the north. But he 
was made of sterner stuff and said that he preferred fac¬ 
ing death to retreating. He loved the wine cup. Me 
decided, however, at this crisis in his life, to give up 
drinking, and he broke all his drinking cups. He 
happened to win, and he kept his pledge about wine. 

Biibar was barely four years in India when he died. 
They were four years of fighting and little rest and he, 
remained a stranger to India and knew little about her. 
In Agra he laid out a splendid capital and sent to 
Constantinople for a famous architect. Those were 
the days when Suleiman the Magnificent was building 
. in Constantinople. Sinan was a famous Ottoman 
architect. Sinan sent his favourite pupil Yusuf to 

Jndia. ' , i « t 

Babar Wrote liis memoirs and this delightful book 

gives intimate glimpses of the man. He tells us of 
Hindustan and of its animals and flowers and trees and 
fruits—^not forgetting the frogs! He sighs for the 
melons and grapes and flowers of his native country. 
And he expresses his extreme disappointment at the 
people. According to him they have not a single good 
point in their favour. Perhaps he did not get to know 
them in his four years of war and the more cultured 
classes kept away from the new conqueror. Perhaps 
also a new-comer does not easily enter into the life and 
. culture of another people.. Any way he found nothing 
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that was admirable, either in the Afghans who had been 
the ruling classes for some time, or in the majority of 
the people. He is a good observer and, even allowing 
for the partiality of a new-comer, his account shows’ 
that North India was in a poor way at the time. He 
did not visit South India at all. ' 

’ "The Empire of Hindustan,” Babar tells us, “is 
extensive, populous, and rich. On the east, the south, 
and even the west, it is bounded by the great ocean. On 
the north it has Kabul, Ghazni and Kandahar. The 
capital of all Hindustan is Delhi,” It is interesting to 
note that the whole of India was looked upon as a unit 
by Babar, although when he came it was split up into 
many kingdoms. This idea of the unity of India has 
persevered throughout history. 

Babar goes on with his description of India: 

“It is a remarkably fine country. It is quite a different 
world compared with our countries. Its hills and rivers, 
its forests and plains, its animals and plants, its inhabitants 
and their language, its winds and rains, are all of a different 
natxirs.... . .... Yoii have no sooner passed Sind than the 
country, the trees, the .stones, the wandering tribes, the 
manners and customs of the people, are all entirely those of 

Ilindustan. Even the reptiles are different.. The 

frogs of Hindustan are worthy of notice. Though of the | 
same species as our own, yet they will run six or seven gaz"^- 
^ ^ on the face of the water.” 

then gives lists of the animals, flowers, trees and fruits 
of Hindustan. , ' 

, And then we come to the people. "The country 
of Hindustan has few pleasures to recommend it. The 
people are not handsome. They have no idea of the 
charms of friendly society, or of frankly mixing to¬ 
gether or of familiar intercourse. They have no genius, 
no comprehension of mind, no politeness of manner, no 
kindness or fellow feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical 
invention in planning or executing their handicraft 
works, no skill or knowledge in design or architecture; 
they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or 
llHill.'; musk-melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no 
good food, or bread in their bazaars, no baths or colleges, 
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1^0 no’toijches, not a .casdle stkik/’ 

they ^6t; on© is tempted to ask! Babar^mitet 
thonoUghly fed up when he wrote this. / 

"The chief excellence of Hindustan,*- says Baha^^j 
*'is that it is a large country and has abundance 
and silver. .!.... Another convenience of .Hih<|i*5tai^' 
is that the 'workmen of every profession and ttad|' at*<tj 
innumerable and without end. For any work an-df^t^l 
employment, there is always a set ready , to wh^t 
same eihployment and trade have descended from fatn^ 
to son for ages.” ■ ' 

I have quoted at some length from these rn^dir^ 
of Babar. Such books "often give us a better idea of ’at 
man than any description of him. - 

Babar died in 1530 when he was 49 years of age: 
There is a well-known story concerning his death. Ku- 

ill^ and Babar in his love for hhn % 


mayun; 

said to —. -- ' . 1 - • i. * 

is said th«r Humayun recovered and Babar died within 

a few days of this incident. 


They carried Babar’s body to Kabul and there 
btu-ied it in a garden he loved. He had gone ba< 
Mst to the flowers he longed for. 
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Baba^ M conquered a great part of north India 
sai;.! ; -- generalship and military efficiency. He liad ; 

tlie Afghan Sultan of Delhi, and later, and this 
difficult task, the Rajput clans under the 
ifeadefship of the gallant Rana Sanga of Chittor, a farncttw 
hero in Rajput history. But he left a difficult task for 




, his son Humayun. Humayun was a cultured and ; 


, person but no soldier like his father. He had 

, trouble all over his new empire and ultimately in 1540, 
Jijf J ten years after Babar’s death, an Afghan chief in Behar 
Sher Khan, defeated and drove him out of India., 


|i 4’i ' ^ second of the Great Mughals became a wanderer, 
gf v' hiding himself and suffering all manner of privations 


It was dtiring these wanderings in the Rajputana desert 
that his wife gave birth to a son iniiNovember 1542. 
son, born in the desert, was to become Akbar. 
i' l; Humayun escaped to Persia and Shah Tamasp, the 

f ruler of the place, gave him shelter, ' kieanwhiie Sher 
;: I. p Rhan was supreme in north India and for fiVe years he 
V Shah. Even during this Brief period he 

^ that he was a very taxable person. He was a 
^|;^%A; brffiiant organiser and his government wa.s lacti^ and 
I'? ^ efficient. In the midst of his wars he found time to 
yii; start a new and a better land revenue system for ass^ s- 
on the cultivators. He was a ste^n and hard 
jffian, but of all the Afghan rulers of Inffia, and of many 
: p dithers also, he was certainly the ablest and best. But, 
sd often happens with efficient autocrats, he was all ill ‘ 
government, and with his deadi, ithe wh©le 
w^t to pieces. M,/ 
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Humayun took advantage of this disorganization 
and returned from Persia in 1556 with an army. He 
won, and after an interval of sixteen years he was again, 
on the throne of Delhi. But not for long. Six months 
later he fell down a staircase and died. 

• It is interesting to contrast the tonrbs or mausoleums 
; of Sher Shah and Humayun. The Afghan’s tomb is at 
Sahasram in Behar, a stern, strong, imperious looking 
, building, like the man. Humayiin’s tomb is at Delhi. 
,It is a polished and elegant building. And from these 
I structures of stone one can form a good idea of these 
' two rivals for empire in the sixteenth century. ^ 

' Akbar was only thirteen years old then. Like his 
grandfather he came to the throne early. He had a 
guardian and protector, Bairam Khan—the Klian Baba, 

. he was called. But within four years Akbar v/earied of 
guardianship and other people’s direction and took the 
government in his own hands. 

For nearly fifty years Akbar ruled India, from early , 
In 1556 to the end of 1605. This was the period of the 
revolt of the Netherlands in Europe, and of Shakespeai e 
in England. Akbar’s name stands out in Indian history 
and sometimes, and in some ways, he reminds one of 
Ashoka. It is a strange thing that a Buddhist emperor 
of India of the third century before Christ, and a Mus¬ 
lim emperor of India of the sixteenth century after 
Christ, should speak in the same manner and almost in 
the same voice. One wonders if this is not perhaps the 
voice of India herself speaking through two cf her great 
sons. Of Ashoka we know little enough, except what 
he has himself left carved in stone. Of Akbar we know 
a great deal. Two contemporary historians of his court 
have left long accounts, and the foreigners who, visited 
him, and especially the Jesuits who tried hard to con¬ 
vert him to Chr.istianity, have wrltte.n. at length. 

He was the tliird in the line from Babar. Btit the 
Mughals were still new to the country. They were re¬ 
garded as foreigners and their hold was military. It 
was Akbar’s reign that established the Mughal dynasty 
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and made it of the soil and wholly fndian in outlook. 
It was in his reign that, the title of Great Mughal came 
to be used in Europe. He was very autocratic and had 
unco,ntrolled power. There seems to have been, no 
wliisper in India then of checking a ruler’s .powers. As 

it happened, Akbar was a wise despot..an .he. worked 

hard for the, welfare pf people. In a sense 

he might be considered to be the father of Indian na- 
tlonalispi. At a time when there was little of nationality 
itl the country and religion was a dividing factor, Akbar 
deliberately placed the ideal of a common Indian nation¬ 
hood above the claims of separatist religion. He did 
not wholly succeed in his attempt. But it is amazing 
how far he did go and what great success attended his 
efforts. 

And yet Akbar’s success, such as it was, was not 
due entirely to his unaided self. No man can succeed 
in great tasks unless the time is ripe and the atmosphere 
is favourable. A great man often forces the pace and 
creates his own atmosphere. But the great man himself 
is a product of the times and of the prevailing atmos¬ 
phere. So Akbar also was the product of the times in 
India. 

In a previous letter I told you how silent forces in 
India worked for the synthesis of the two cultures and 
religions that had been thrown together in this country. 
I told you of new styles of architecture afid of the growth 
of the Indian languages, and especially Urdu or Hin¬ 
dustani. And I also told you of reformers and religious 
leaders, like Ramananda and Kabir and Guru Nanak, 
who sought to bring Islam and Hinduism nearer to each 
other by laying stress on the common features and 
attacking their rites and ceremonials. This spirit of 
synthesis was abroad, and Akbar, with his finely sensi¬ 
tive and receptive mind, must have absorbed it and 
reacted to it greatly. Indeed he became its chief 
.exponent. 

Even as a statesman he must have come to the con¬ 
clusion that his strength, and the nation’s strength, 
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would iie in this synthesis. He was a brave enough 
fighter and an able general. He was, unlike Ashoka, 
never averse to fighting.' But he preferred the gains of 
affection to the,gains of the sword and he knew that 
they would be naore enduring. So be set himself out 
deliberately to win the good will of the Hindu nobles 
and the Hindu masses. He abolished the jizya poll tax 
on non-Muslims and the tax on Hindu pilgrims. He 
I married himself a girl of a noble Rajput family; later 
I he married his son to a Rajput girl also; and he en- 
icouraged such mixed marriages. He appointed Rajput 
nobles to the highest posts in his empire. Several of his 
bravest generals and most capable ministers and gov¬ 
ernors were Hindus. Raja Man Singh was even sent for „ ,, 
a while as governor to Kabul. Indeed, in his attempts ,' 
to conciliate the Rajputs and the Hindu masses, he went 
to such lengths that he was occasionally unjust to his '' 
Muslim subjects. He succeeded however in winning the 
goodwill of the Hindus, and the Rajputs flocked to serve 
him and do him honour—^nearly all, except one unbend‘*-'gi 
ing figure, Rana Pratap Singh of Mewar. Rana Pratap 

refused. „ to . acknowledge,, suzerainty, even 

noininally. Beaten .in battle, he preferred to live a 
hunted life in the jungle to pampered ease, as Ak bar’s 
yassalr’ Air his life this proud Rajput fought the great 
Emperor of Delhi and refused to bow down to him. 
Towards the end of his days he even met with some 
success. The memory of this gallant Rajput is treasured 
in Rajputana and many a legend has grown round his 
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So Akbar won the Rajputs and became very popu¬ 
lar with the masses. He was indulgent to the Parsecs 
and even,tQ,the Jesuit missionaries who came to his court. ^ , 
But this indulgence and^^^^a disregard of Muslim | 

obserya.nces .made Kim unpopular with the Muslim, 
nobles and there were several revolts against him. 

I have compared him to Ashoka but do not be 
misled by this comparison. In many ways he Was un¬ 
like him; Pie was very ambitious and to the end of his 
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Jesuits tell us that lie 



clays he was a conqueror-, intent on extending his empire. 
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^'possessed ^ alert and discerning mind; he was a man or ,;; ^ 
sound , judgment., prudent in affairs, and above all, kind, aff- ,, 

able, and generous. With these qualities he combined’i&e ^ 
courage of those who undertake and carry oui^ great enter- * 
prises. ... . . . . ..... He was interested in, and cturious to 
learn about many things, and possessed an intimate knowledge 
not only of military and political matters, but of many of the 
mechanical art$ , . the light of clemency and mildness 

shone forth from this prince, even upon those who offended 
against his own person. ' He seldom lost his temper. If he 




SO, he fell into a violent passion; but his wrath was nevet^v3|'^^^;f^ 
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of long duration. 

Remember that this description is not by a courtier, but 
by a stranger from another land who had plenty of 
opportunities to observe Akbar. 

Physically, Akbar was extraordinarily, strong and 
actiyc,,and he loved nothing better than hunting wild 
and dangerous animals. As a soldier he was brave to 
the point of recklessness. His amazing energy can be 
judged from a famous march of his from Agra to 
Ahmedabad in nine days. A revolt had broken out in 
Gujrat and Akbar rushed with a little army across the 
desert of Rajputana, a distance of four hundred and fifty 
miles. It was an extraordinary feat. I'here were no 
railways or motor cars then, I need hardly remind you. 

But great men have something besides • all these 
qualities; they have, it is said, a magnetism which draws 
people to them. Akbar had this personal magnetism 
and charm in abundant measure; his compelling eyes 
were, in. the wonderful description of the Jesuits, "^'vib- 
rant like the sea in sunshine.” Is it any wonder that 
this man should fascinate us still, and his most royal and 
|:; ,m.anly figure should tower high above the crowds of 
men who have been but kings? 

As a conqueror, Akbar triumphed all over north 
India and even the South. He added Gujrat, Bengal, 
Orissa, Kashmir and Sind to his Empire. He was vic¬ 
torious in Central India and South India also and took 
tribute. His defeat of Rani Durgavati, a ruler in the 
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Central Provinces, does him little credit. 


hraVe-'and-'goodTuler arid she did him no harm. 


The R.ani was 
But 

mbition and the desire for empire care little for such 
o|||acles. In South India his armies fought another 
vrdman ruler, the famous Chand Bibi, regent of Ahmed- 
nagar. This lady had courage and ability and the fight 
she put up impressed the Mughal army so much that they 
granted her a favourable peace. Unfortunately she was 
killed later by some discontented soldiers of her own. 
Akbar’s armies also laid siege to Chittor—this was 
yfiliefore Rana Pratap^s time. Chittor was defended very 
gallantly by Jaimal. On his death there was the ter¬ 
rible jauhar ceremoixy again, and Chittor fell. 

Akbar managed to gather round himself many effi¬ 
cient lieutenants who were devoted to him. Chief 
r among these were the two brothers, Faizi and Abul Fazl, 
‘ and Birbal, about whom innumerable stories are still told. 
Todar Mai was his finance minister. It was he who 
I' revised the whole revenue system. In those days, you 
' may be interested to know, there was no zamindari sys¬ 
tem and no zamsndars or taluqadars. The state settled, 
with the individual cultivators or ryots. It is what is 
called now the ryot-wari system. Present day zamin- 
i dars are the creation of the British. 

Raja Man Singh of Jaipur was one of Akbar’s best 
,gy,, generals. Another famous person in Altbar’s court was 
Tansen, the great singer, who has become tlie patron 
;; saint of all singers in India. 

Akbar’s capital was at Agra to begin with and he 
built the fort there. Then he built a new city at Fateh- 
pur-Sikri, which is about 15 miles from Agra. He 
chose this site as a saintly person, Shaikh Salim Chishti, 
lived there. Here he built a splendid city, "much 
greater than I.ondon” according to an English travelicr 
of the day, and for over fifteen years this was the capital 
of his empire. Later he made Lahore his capital. “His 
Majesty,” says j|.bul-Fazl, the friend and minister of 
Akbar, "plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of 
his mind and heart in the garment of stone and clay. 
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Fatelipur-Sikri still stands with its beautiful mosque and . 
great Buland Darwdza and many other fine buildings. , ’ <1 
It is a deserted city and there is no life in it; but through 
its streets and across its wide courts, the ghosts of a disgd 
empire still seem to pass. . , 

Our present city of Allahabad was also founded by ; 
Akbar, but of course the site is a most ancient one and 
Prayaga has flourished there since the days of the Rama- 
yana. : The fort at Allahabad was built by Akbar. 


It must have,been a busy life of conquest and con 
solidation of a vast empire. But right through it one 
can see another of Akbar’s remarkable traits. This* was 
his bqundkss cariosity and bis search for truth. ; Who¬ 
ever could throw light on any subject was sent for and 
questioned. The men of different religions gathered 
round him, in the Ibdiat Khana, each hoping to con- 
|vert this mighty monarch. They quarrelled with each 
|>ther often, and Akbar sat by listening to their argu- 
|baents and putting many questions to them. He seems 
(to have been convinced that truth was no monopoly of 
■any religion and sect and he proclaimed that his avowed 
:^rmcipie was one of universal toleration in religion. 

A historian of his reign, Badaimb who must have 
participated in many of these gatherings himself, gives 
an interesting account of Akbar, which I shall quote. 
Badauni himself was an orthodox Muslim and he tho¬ 
roughly disapproved of these activities of Akbar. *'His 
f Majesty”, he says, "collected the opinions of everyone, 
especially of such as were not Muslims, retaining what¬ 
ever he approved of, and rejecting everything which was 
against his disposition and ran counter to his wishes. 
From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from 
his manhood to old age, Iiis Majesty has passed through 
the most various phases, and through all sorts of reli¬ 
gious practices and sectarian beliefs, and has collected 
everything which people can find in books, with a talent 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of enquiry 
opposed to every (Islamic) principle. Thus a faith 
based on some elementary principles traced itself on the 
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...irror of bis heprt, and as a result of all the influences 
brought to bear on his Majesty, there grew, gradually as 
the oil time on a stone, the conviction in his heart that 
there were sensible men in all religions, and abstemious 
thinkers, and men endowed with miraculous powers, 
among all nations. If some true knowledge was thus 
everywhere to be found, why should, truth be confined 
to one religion?. ... . . .... . 

At this timcj you will remember, there w^as the 
most extraordinary intolerance in Europe in matters of 
religion. The Inquisition flourished in Spain and the 
Netherlands and elsewhere, and both Catholic and Cal¬ 
vinist thought tolerance of the other a deadly sin. 

Year after year Akbar continued his religious talks 
and arguments with the professors of all faiths, till these 
pro£e.ssors got rather tired of it and gave up hope of con¬ 
verting him to their particular faith. 'When each faith 
had something of the truth how could he fix upon one? 
"For the Gentiles,” he is reported by the Jesuits to have 
remarked, "regard their law as good; and so likewise do 
the Saracens and the Christians. To which then .shall 
we give our adherence?” (By the Gentiles, the Je.suits 
meant the Hindus, and the Saracens referred of course 
to the Muslims. The Jesuit fathers, being Portuguese, 
knew the Saracens of Spain and called the Indian Mus¬ 
lims by the same name). Akbar’s question was^ a very 
pertinent one but it annoyed the Jesuits who say, in their 
book, that "thus we .see in this Prince the common fault 
of the atheist, who refuses to make reason subservient to 
faith, and, accepting nothing as true which his feeble 
mind is unable to fathom, i,s content to submit to his 
own imperfect judgment matters transcending the 
highest limits of human u.nderstanding.” If tliis is the 
definition of an atheist the more we Lave of them the 
better! 

What .Akbar was aiming at, it is not clear. Did he 
look upon the question purely as a political one? In 
his desire to evolve a common nationality did he want 
to force the different religions into one channel? Or 
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was lie religious in Iiis motives and his quest? I do not 
know. But l am inclined to think that he was more of 
a statesman than a religious reformer. Whatever his 
object may have been, he actually proclaimed a new 
religion—the Din llahi —of which he himself was the 
head. In religion, as in other matters, his autocracy 
was to be unchallenged, and there was a lot of disgust¬ 
ing prostration and kissing the feet and the like. The 
new teligion did not catch. All it did was to irritate 
the Muslims. 

Akbap, ,w very essence, of authontarianism.. 

Amd yet it is interesting to speculate what his reaction 
to politically liberal ideas might have been. If there was 
to be liberty of conscience why not greater political 
freedom for the people? To science he would certainly 
have been greatly attracted. Unhappily these ideas, 
w'hich were beginning to trouble some people in Europe 
then, were not current in India at the time. Nor does 
there seem to have been any use of the printing press, 
and education was thus very limited. Indeed you will 
be amazed to learn that Akbar was practically an illi¬ 
terate, that is he could not read or write! But none- 
the-less he was highly edticated and was very fond of 
having books read to him. Under his orders many 
Sanskrit books were translated into Persian. 

It is interesting to note that he issued orders for¬ 
bidding the practice of Saii by tlindu widows, and also 
the practice of making prisoners of wars slaves; 

‘Akbar died in October 1605 in his sixty-fourth year 
after a reign of nearly fifty years. He lies buried in a 
beautiful mausoleum at Sikandra, near Agra. 

This letter has become tremendously long. It is 
the fault of the quotations I give. But one thing more 
I must tell you. In Akbar’s reign there flourished in 
north India—mostly in Benares—-a man whose name 
is known to every villager in the United Provinces. He 
is far better known there and is more popular than 
Akbar or any king can be. I refer to Tulsi Das wbol 
'Wrote the JLdmacharitmanas or the Rdwdyana in Hindi.:. 
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TttE DECLINE AND FALL QF 

:: ■ ;■ empire, m india.': 


I feel tempted to tell you sometking more of> 
but I must restrain myself. I cannot, howevei^: 


giving you some more quotations from the accoiilhts.i< 
the Portuguese missionaties. Their opinions are 
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greater value than those of courtiers, and it is well i 
remember that they were greatly disappointed m Akbs||| 
because he did not become a Christian. Still they say ■ 
that "indeed he was a great king; for he khew that th^’ 
good ruler is he who can command, simultaneoMy, t^xe; 
obedience, the respect, the love and the f«ar of mS s^b^., 
jects. He was a prince beloved of all; firm widfi; 
great, kind to those of low estate, and just to 
high and low, neighbour or stranger, Christiani Sata^^ , 
or Gentile; so that every man believed that the » 


on his side.’ 


wii, oxv*v. 'At one time,” the Jesuits further t^|l 
/^'he would be deeply immersed in state affairs, or givlfig 
audience to his subjects, and the next moment he 
be seen shearing camels, hewing stones, cutting wo^^, or 
hammering iron, and doing all with as much diligence as| 

own particular vocation,” 


though engaged in his 


Powerful and autocratic monarch though he waS, be, 
did not think manual labour beneath his dignity, as 
some people seem to think to-daf. 

Wq are further told that "he ate sparingly, taking 
flesh only three or four months in the year... . . ;. 
With great difficulty he spared three hours of tlie ni^t 

for sl^p. Pie had a wonderful memory. 

He knew the names of all his elephants, though had 
many thousands of them, also the names of his horses, 
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deer and even pigeons!” This amazing memory seems 
hardly credible and there may be some exaggeration in 
the account. But that he had a wonderful mind there 
can be no doubt. "Though he could neither read nor 
write, he knew everything that took place in his king¬ 
dom,” And "his eagerness for knowledge” was such 
i| that he "tried to learn everything at once, like a hungry 
^iman trying to swallow his food at a single gulp.” 

Such was Akbar. But he was the complete auto¬ 
crat* and although he gave a large measure of security 
: to the people, and reduced the burden of taxation on the 
peasantry, his mind was not directed to raising the 
general level by education and training. It was the age 
of autocracy everywhere, and compared to other auto¬ 
cratic monarchs he shines brilliantly as a king and a 
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Although third in the line from Babar, Akbar was 
the real founder of the Mughal dynasty in India. Like 
Kublai Khan’s Yuan dynasty in China, the Mughal rulers 
become, from Akbar onwards, an Indian dynasty. And 
because of the great work that Akbar had done in con¬ 
solidating his empire, his dynasty endured for over a 
hundred years af ter his death. 

There were three able rulers after Akbar, but there 
was nothmg extraordinary about them. Whenever an 
emperor died, there was an unseemly scramble among his 
sons for the throne. There were palace intrigues and 
wars of succession, and revolts of sons against fathers, 
and brothei's against brothers, and murders and blinding 
of relatives-—all the revolting accompaniments of auto¬ 
cracy and absolute rule. There was pomp and splend¬ 
our, unequalled anywhere. This was the time, you w Ill 
remember, when Louis XIV, the Roi Soleil, flourished in 
France and built Versailles and held a magnilicent court. 
But the Roi Soleil’s magnificence paled b»efore the mag¬ 
nificence of the Grand Mughal. Probably these Mughal 
rulers were the richest sovereigns of the age. And yet 
famine came sometimes and pestilence and disease and 
wiped off vast numbers, while the imperial court lived 
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The toleration of religions of Akbar’s time conti¬ 
nued in his son Jahangir's reign, but then it faded away 
and there was some persecution of Christians and 
Hindus. Later on, in the reign of Aurangzeb, there 
4 was a determined attempt to persecute Hindus by des¬ 
truction of temples and a re-imposition of the hated 
jizya poll tax. So the foundations of the Empire, which 
Akbar had laboriously laid, were removed one by one, 

, and suddenly the Empire tottered and fell. 

Akbar was succeeded by Jahangir, his son by a 
Rajput wife. He carried on to some extent his father’s 
traditions, but he was probably more interested in art 
i and painting, and gardens and flowers, than in govern¬ 
ment. He had a fine art gallery. Every year he went 
to Kashmir and, I think, it was he who laid out the 
famous, gardens near Srinagar—the Shalamar and 
Nishat Baghs. Jahangir’s wife, or rather one of liis 
many wives, was the beautiful Nur Jahan, who was the 
real power behind the throne. It was in Jahangir’s 
reign that the beautiful building containing the tomb 
of Itmad-ud-Daula was built. Always, when I go to 
Agra, I try to visit this gem of architecture to feast my 
eyes on its beauty. 

After Jahangir Came his son Shah Jahan who ruled 
for thirty years (162 8—5 8 ). In his reign—he was the 
contemporary ofXouis XIV of France—came the climax 
of Mughal splendour, and in his reign also are clearly visi¬ 
ble the seeds of decay. The famotxs Peacock Thrpne, 
covered with expensive jewels, was made for the king 
to sit on. And in his reign also, was made the Taj 
Mahal, that dream of beauty by the side of the Jumna 
at Agra. This is, as perhaps you know, the tomb of the 
wife he loved, Mumtaz Mahal. Shah Jahan did much 
that does him no credit or honour. Lie was intolerant 
in religion, and he did next to nothing to give relief to 
the Dekhan and Gujrat when a terrible famine raged 
there. His wealth and magnificence appear most odious 
when contrasted with this misery and poverty of his 
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people. And yet much, perhaps, may be forgiven him 
1 for tlie marvels of loveliness in stone and marble that he 
1 has left behind. It was in his time that Mughal architec- 
\ tore reached its height. Besides the Taj, he built the 


iMoti Masjid-—the Pearl Mosque in Agra; and the great ,l||( 
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\Jami Masjid of Delhi, and the Dtwan-i-am znADiwan- 
i^ihds in the palace in Delhi. These are buildings of a 
noble simplicity; some of them enormous and yet grace- 
j ful and elegant, and fairy-like in their beauty. 

1 But behind this fairy-like beauty was the grov/’ing 
misery of the people, who paid for the palaces, though 
many did not even have mud huts to live in. There was 
anrestrained despotism and fierce punishments were 
given to those who happened to displease the Emperor 
or his great viceroys and governors. The principles of 
Machiavelli governed the intrigues of the court. 
Akbar’s clemency and toleration and good government 
was a thing of the past. Affairs were heading for 
trouble. 

Then came Aurangzeb, the last of the Great 
Mughals. He started off his reign by imprisoning 
his old father. For 48 years he reigned from 1659 
to 1707, He was no lover of art or literature, 
like his grandfather Jahangir, or of architecture like 
his father, Shah Jahan. Fie was an austere puritan, 
a bigot, tolerating no religion but his own. The 
pomp of the court continued, but jin bis personal 
life. Aurangzeb was simple and almost an ascetic. 
Deliberately he laid down a policy of persecut¬ 
ing the Hindu religion. Deliberately he reversed 
Akbar’s policy of conciliation and synthesis, and thus 
removed the whole foundation on which the Empire had 
' far rested. He re-imposed the tax on Hindus; 
he excluded Flindus from office as far as possible; he gave 
offence to the Rajput nobles, who had supported the 
dynasty since Akbar’s time, and brought on a Rajput 
war; he destroyed Hindu temples by the thousand, and 
many a beautiful old biulding of the past was thus re¬ 
duced to dust. And while his empire spread in the 
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South, and Bijapu^, and Golkonda fell to him, and tribute 
came to him from the far south, its foundations were 
sapped and it grew weaker and weaker, and enemies 
grew on every side. A Hindu petition to him against 
xh& pzya tax stated that the tribute "is repugnant to 
justice; it is equally foreign from good policy, as it must 
impoverish the country; moreover, it is an innovation 
and an infringement of the laws of Hindustan.’’ Refer¬ 
ring to the conditions prevailing in the empire, it said: 
"During your Majesty’s reign, many have been alienated 
from the Empire and further loss of territory must 
necessarily follow, since devastation and rapine now uni¬ 
versally prevail without restraint. Your subjects are 
trampled under foot, and every province of your empire 
is impoverished, depopulation spreads, and difficulties 
accumulate.’ 

It was tliis general misery that was the prelude to 
the great changes that were to come over India during 
the next fifty years or so. Among these changes was 
the sudden and complete collapse of the great Mughal 
Empire after the death of Aurangzeb. Great changes 
and great movements almost always have economic 
causes at their back, and we have seen the fall of great 
empires in Europe and China heralded and ijiccornpanied 
by economic collapse and subsequent revolution. So 
also in India. 

The Mughal Eimpire fell, as almost all empires fall, 
because of its own inhex-ent weakness. It literally went 
to pieces. But this process was greatly helped by a new 
consciousness of revolt among the Hindus, wkich was 
, brought to a head by Aurangzeb’s policy. But this 
religious Hindu nationalism of a kind had its roots even 
earlier than Aurangzeb’s reign and, it may be, that it 
was partly because of this that Aurangzeb became so 
bitter and intolerant. The Marathas and Sikhs and others 
were the spear-heads of this Hindu revival and the 
Mughal Empire was finally overthrown by them, 
as we shall see in the next letter. But they ^ were not 
to profit by tliis rich inheritance. The British, quietly 
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and cleverly, were to step in and take possession of the 
booty while others fought each other for it. 

It may interest you to know what the royal camp 
of the Mughal Emperors was like when they set out with 
an army. It was a tremendous aifair with a circum¬ 
ference of thirty miles and a population of half a mil¬ 


lion! This population included the army accompany 


ing the Emperor, but there were vast numbers of othex* 
people, and hundreds of bazaars in this huge city on the 
march. It was in these moving camps that Urdu—the 
*'camp” language-^developed. 

There are many portraits of Mughal times still exist¬ 
ing, fine and delicate paintings. There is a regular 
gallery of the portraits of the emperors. They bring out 
wonderfully the personality of these men from Babar to 
Aurangzeb. 

The Mughal Emperors used to display themselves at 
least twice a day from a balcony to the people and receive 
petitions. When the present English King George V 
came to India for the coronation durbar at Delhi in 
J911 he was made to display himself in a like m.anner. 
The British consider themselves the successors of the 
Mughals to the dominion of India and try to ape them in 
pomp and vulgar display. As I have told you the Eng¬ 
lish King has even been given the title of the Mughal 
rulers—the Kaiser-i-Hind. Even now, probably there 
is nowhere in the world so much pomp and pageantry as 
there is round the person of the English Viceroy 


in 


I have not told you yet of the relations of the later 
Mughals with foreigners. In Akbar’s court the Portu¬ 
guese missionaries were great favourites and Akbar’s 
contacts with the European world were mainly through 
the Portuguese. To him they appeared to be the most 
powerful of European nations and they controlled the 
seas. The English were not in evidence. Akbar covet¬ 
ed Goa and even attacked it, but without success. The 
Mughals did not take to the sea kindly and were power- 
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less before a naval power. This is curious as there , 
was much ship building in east Bengal at the time. But 
these ships were mostly meant for carrying merchandise. 
One of the reasons for the fall of the Mughal Empire is 
said to have been this powerlessness at sea. The day of 
the naval powers had come. 

When the English tried to come to the Mughal 
court, the Portuguese were jealous of them and tried 
their best to prejudice Jahangir against them. But Sir 
Thomas Roe, an ambassador of James I of England 
managed to reach Jahangir’s court in 1615 and he gained 
concessions from the emperor and laid the foundations 
of the East India Company’s trade. Meanwhile the 
English fleet had defeated Portuguese ships in Indian 
seas. The star of England was slowly rising over the 
horizon; Portugal was fading away in the west. The 
Dutch and the English gradually drove the Portuguese 
from eastern waters, and, you will remember, even the 
great port of Malacca fell to the Dutch in 1641. In 
1629 there was war between Shah Jahan and the Portu¬ 
guese in Hugh. The Portuguese were carrying on a 
regular slave trade and were making forcible conver¬ 
sions to Christianity. Hugli was captured by the 
Mughais after a gallant defence. The little country of 
Portugal was exhatisted by these repeated wars. It re¬ 
tired from the contest for empire, but it clung on to 
Goa and a few other places, and there she is still. 

The English meanwhile started factories in the 
Indian coast towns, near Madras and Surat. ^Madras 
itself was founded by them in 1639. In 1662 Charles II 
of England married Catherine of Braganza of Portugal 
and he got the island of Bombay as dowry. A little 
^ later he gave this for a trifle to the East India Company. 
This took place during Aurangzeb’s reign. The East 
India Company, proud of having driven away the Por¬ 
tuguese and thinking that the Mughal Empire was 
weakening, tried to increase its possessions in India by 
force in 168 5. But they came to grief. Warships came 
all the way from England and attacks were made on 
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both m th? fasSi^iSh iJengal and 
in Surat, But tlie Miighals ■'pv^^e still strong 
to defeat thein severely. learnt a 

lesson from tliis and were much more careful in future. 
^ Bven on Aurangzeb’s death, when the Mughal power was 
;P‘‘'^ obviously going to pieces, tliey hesitated fqr many years 

f 'l before venturing on big enterprises. In 1690 one of 
them. Job Charnock, founded the city of Calcutta. 
I' ,4 Thus the three cities of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta 

were founded by Englishmen and they grew up, to begin 

also now appears in India. A French trad- 
itjg ccttnpany is formed and in 1668 they start a factory 
at Surat, and some at other places. A few years later they 
! j: huy the town of Pondicherry which becomes the most 
§14 hupbrtant commercial port on the east coast. 
f0:} In 1707 Aurangzeb dies at the great age of nearly 
Fhe stage is set for the struggle to possess the 
magnificent prize left by him—^India. There are his 
own incompetent descendants and some of his great 
there are the Marathas and Sikhs; and men 
i looking covetously from across the north west frontier; 
i| 50 Kp , jmd the two foreign nations from across the seas—‘the 
English and the French. And what of the poor people 
of India! . 
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A strange patdhwork was India during the hund^i 

years following Aurangzeb’s death, a kaleidoscope, ey< . 

■; .clrai^mgr^but not very-.-beautiful -toTo^' at. ' $up|i’^4;;;|S 
period is an ideal one for adventurers thpee who ' pfe 
bold and unscrupulous enough to seize opportunities 
w caring for the means or methods adopted. S6^ ;; 

adventurers rose all over India* adventurers who were' ^ ^ 

native to the soil, aiid those who came across the north- 
w<^t frontier, and those, like the Engli^ and French, 
who came across the seas. Each man or group played ; 
his or its own hand and was prepared to sehd : A 
others to the devil; sometimes two or more Gombinfid lb , 


crush a third, only, later, to fall out among themselves^:f|Sl 
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There were frantic attempts to carve out kingdoms and 
to get rich quick, and plunder, often undisguised and | 
unashamed, sometimes under a thin disguise of - trade. ^ 
And behind all this the vanishing Mughal Empire, dis- 
appearing Eke the Cheshire cat, till not even the smile 
remained, and the so-cailed Emperor was an unhappy ' " 
pensioner or prisoner of others. 

But all this upheaval and turmoil, and turning 
twisting, were the outward mdicatiom of a revoluticm 
going on below the surface. Tlu? old economic ordef , 
was breaking up; feudalism had had its day and "was 
collapsing. It was not in keeping with the new conc^ 
tions in 3ie country. We lave seen this process in' 
Europe,; and we have seen the merdhant classes rise, only 
to be bbccked by absolute mom^hs. Only in England, 
and m some extaat in Holland, were the monarchs aib- 
dued« ’iWbeii Aurang^ to the throne, England 
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was under the shortlived republic, which followed the 
execution of Charles I. And it was during Aurangzeb’s 
reign also that the British revolution was completed by 
the running away of James 11 and the victory of Parlia¬ 
ment in 1688. The fact that England had a semi- 
popular council like Parliament helped greatly in the 
struggle. There was something which could be set up 
against the feudal nobles and, later, the king. 

In most other countries of Europe conditions were 
different. In France there was still the Grand Monar- 
que, Louis XIV, who was a contemporary of Aurangzeb, 
right through his long reign, and who survived him by 
eight years. Absolute rule continued there till almost 
the end of the eighteenth century when there was a 
famous and a tremendous burst-up—the great French 
llevolution. in Germany, as we saw, the seventeenth 
century was a terrible period. It was during this cen¬ 
tury that the Thirty Years’ War took place, which 
broke up the country and ruined it. 

Conditions in India in the eighteenth century were, 
to some extent, comparable to the Thirty Years’ War 
period of Germany. But do not drive the comparison 
too far. In both the countries there was an economic 
break-down and the old feudal class was out of place. 
Although feudalism was collapsing in India, it did not 
disappear for a long time. And even when it had prac¬ 
tically disappeared its outward form coiitinued. Indeed, 
even to-day^, there are many relics of feudalism in India 
and in some parts of Europe. 

The Mughal Empire broke up because of these econo¬ 
mic changes, but there was no middle class ready to take 
advantage of this break-up and seize power. There was 
also no organisation or council representing these classes, 
as there had been in England. Too much despotic rule 
had made the people generally rather servile, and the old 
ideas of freedom, such as they were, were almost for¬ 
gotten. Yet, as we shall see later, in this very letter, 
there were attempts, partly feudal, partly bourgeois 
and partly peasant, to seize power, and some of these 
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Attempts cAine ngar success. The main thing to note, 
however, is that there seems to have been, a gap between 
the fall of feudalism and the rise of the middle class, 
sufficiently prepared to assume power. When there is 
such a gap there is trouble and turmoil, as there Was in 
(Germany. So it happened in India. Petty kings and 
princes fight for mastery in the country, but they are 
representatives of a decaying order, and have no secure 
foundations. They come up against a new class of 
persons, the representatives of the British bourgeoisie, 
which had recently triumphed in its own country. 
This British middle class represents a higher social order 
than the feudal, it is in keeping with the new conditions 
developing in the w^rld; it is better organised and is 
more efficient; it has better tools and weapons and can 
thus wage war niore effectively; and it has the command 
of the sea. The feudal princes of India cannot possibly 
compete with this new power, and, one by one, they go 
down before it. 

This is a long enough prelude to this letter. We 
must now go back a little. I have referred in my last 
letter and in this to popular risings and to a religious 
Hindu nationalistic revival during the later days of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. We must now say something mpre 
about this. We find quite a number of semi-religious 
popular movements growing up in various parts of the 
Mughal Empire. They are peaceful movements for a 
time, having little to do with politics. Songs and reli¬ 
gious hymns are written in the languages of the 'coun¬ 
try, in Elindi, Marathi, Punjabi, and become popular- 
These songs and hymns raise mass consciousness. ^ 
gious sects are formed round popular preachers. Pres¬ 
sure of economic circumstances gradually turns these 
sects to political questions; there is friction with the 
ruling authority—the Mughal Empire; then there is re¬ 
pression of the sect. This repression converts the peace¬ 
ful religious sect into a military brotherhood. This was 
the development of the Sikhs, and of many other sects. 
The Marathas have a more complicated history, but, 
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essentially, there also we find a mixture of religion and 
nationalism taking to arms against the Mughals. The 
Mughal Empire was not overthrown by the British, but 
? by these religious-nationalist movements, and especially 
by the Marathas. These movements naturally gained 
strength by Aurangzeb’s policy of intolerance. It is 
also quite possible that Aurangzeb became more bitter 
and intolerant because of this rising religious consci¬ 
ousness against his rule. 

As early as 1669 the Jat peasants of Mathura rose in 
rebellion. They were suppressed repeatedly, but they 
rose again and again for over thirty years, till Aurung- 
zeb’s death. Remember that Mathura is quite near 
Agra, and these rebellions were thus taking place near 
the capital. Another rebellion was that of the Satnarnis, 
a Hindu sect consisting mainly of conmion folk. This 
was also thus a poor people’s rising, and was quite diff¬ 
erent from the revolts of nobles and governors and the 
like. A Mughal noble of the time describes them in dis¬ 
gust as "a gang of bloody miserable rebels, goldsmiths, 
carpenters, sweepers, tanners, and other ignoble beings.” 
In his opinion it must have been a scandalous thing for 
such "ignoble persons” to rise against their superiors. 

We now come to the Sikhs, and we must trace their 
history from an earlier period. You will remember my 
telling you of Gurii Nanak. He died soon after Babar 
came to India. He was one of those who tried to find 
a common platform between Hinduism and Islam. He 
was succeeded by three other gurus, who, like him, were 
perfectly peaceful and were interested in religious 
matters only. Akbar gave the site of the tank and the 
golden temple at Amritsar to the fourth guru. Since 
then Amritsar has become the headquarters of Sikhism. 

Tlien came the fifth guru, Arjun Singh, who com¬ 
piled the Granth, which is a collection of sayings and 
hymns, and is the sacred book of the Sikhs. For a poli¬ 
tical offence Jahangir had Arjun Singh tortured to 
death. This was the turning point in the career of the 
Sikhs. The unjust and cruel treatment of their g?/n7 
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Allied them with resentment and turned their minds to 
arms. Under their sixth Hargovind, they became 

a military brotherhood, and froin that time onwards 
they were often in conflict with the ruling power. Guru 
Hargovmd was himself imprisoned for ten years by 
Jahangir. The ninth was Tegh Bahadur. He 
lived in Aurangzeb’s reign. He was ordered by Aurang- 
zeb to embrace Islam and on his refusal, he was execu- 
; ted. The tenth and the last guru was Govind Singh. 
He made the Sikhs into a powerful military cornmu- 
nity, mainly to oppose the Delhi Emperor. He died a 
year after Aurangzeb. There has been no guru since 
then. It is said that the powers of the gwrw now rest ’ 
in the whole Sikh community, the "Khalsa’, or the 
"chosen", as it is called. , 

Soon after Aurangzeb’s death there was a_Sikh: 
rebellion. This was put down, but the Sikhs cont^inued 
to grow in strength and to consolidate themselves in the 
Punjab. Later, at the end of the century, a Silch State 
was to emerge in the Punjab under Ranjit Singh. 

Troublesome as all these rebellions were, the real 
danger to the Mughal Empire came from the rising 
power of the Marathas in the south-west. Even in Shah 
Jahan’s reign, a Maratha chieftain, Shahji Bhonsla, gave 
trouble. He was an officer of the x\hmednagar State, 
and later of Bijapur. But it was his son, Shivaji, born 
s in 1627, who became the glory of the Marathas and the 
I terror of the Empire. When only a boy of nineteen he 
started on his predatory career and captured his first 
fort near Poona. He was a gallant captain, an ideal 
guerilla leader and adventurer, and he built up a band of 
brave and hardened mountaineers, who were devoted to 
him. With their help he captured many forts. With 
his enemies he was prepared to adopt any means, good 
or bad, provided that he gained his end. He killed a 
general sent against him by Bijapur by treachery. 
He gave Aurangzeb’s commanders a bad time. In 
he suddenly appeared at Surat, where there was the 
English factory, and sacked the city. He was induced 
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to visit Aorangzeb’s court at Agra, hut lie felt humilia¬ 
ted and insulted by not being treated as an independent 
prince. He was kept a prisoner, but escaped. Even 
then Aurangzeb tried to win him by giving him the 
title of raja. 

But soon Shivaji was on the war path again and the 
Mughal officers in the south were so terrified of him that 
they paid him money for protection. This was the 
famous chauth or fourth part of the revenue which the 
Marathas claimed wherever they went. So the Maratha 
power went on increasing and the Delhi Empire weak¬ 
ening. In 1674 Shivaji had himself crowned with great 
ceremony at Raigarh. His victories continued to his 
death in 1680. 

You have been living at Poona, in the heart of the 
Maratha country, for some time now, and you must 
know how Shivaji is loved and adored by the people 
there. He represented a religious-nationalist revival of 
the kind I have already mentioned. The economic break¬ 
down and general misery of the people prepared the soil; 
and two great Marathi poets, Ramdas and Tukaram, 
nurtured this soil by their poetry and hymns. The 
Maratha people thus gained in consciousness and unity, 
and just then came a brilliant captain to lead them to 
victory. Some of Shivaji’s deeds, like the treacherous 
infilling of the Bija^ur general, lower him greatly in our 
estimation. But it seems that in all his warfare he was 
careful to avoid attack or injury to the common people, 
to women, to mosques and the like. 

Shivaji’s son, Sambhaji, w.is tortured and killed by 
the Mughals, but the Marathas after some set-backs con¬ 
tinued to grow in strength. With the death of Aurang¬ 
zeb his great empire began to vanish into air. Various 
governors became independent of headquarters. Bengal 
fell away. So did Oudh and Rohilkhand. In the South 
the Vazir Asaf Jah founded a kingdom, the modern 
Hyderabad State. The present Nizam is a descendant 
of Asaf Jah. Within seventeen years of Aurangzeb’s 
death the Empire had almost disappeared. But in Delhi 
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® there was a succession of nominal emperors with¬ 
out an empire. 

As the Empire weakens, the Marathas grow strong¬ 
er. Thdr prime minister, called the Peshwa, becomes 
the real power, overshadowing the Raja. The office of 
Peshwas becomes hereditary, like that of the Shogun in 
Japan, and the Raja sinks into the background. The 
bcihi Emperor in his weakness recognises the right of 
the Marathas to collect their chauth tax all over the 
Dekhan. Not content with this the Peshwa conquers 
Gujrat, Malwa and Central India. His troops appear at 
the very gates of Delhi in 1737. The Marathas seemed 
to be destined for the overlordship of India. They do¬ 
minated the land. But suddenly, in 17^ there was an 
intrusion from the north-west, which upset the balance 
of power and clianged the face of north India. 


This letter is long enough and I must end it. I 
have dealt at greater length than I intended to with this 
period of India’s history. I am afraid I must ccntiiiue 
it in the next letter. 
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^ irffve seen that the Delhi Empire was ia. a pretty 

■way^'.::-'-In one could almost-say that, as an 
it was in no way at all. Yet Delhi and north 
ili;, ,' X India were to sink much lower still. As I have told yma, 
i'i ! it 'W'as the day of adventurers in India. A prince of 
, ■„ ^ adventurers suddenly swooped down from the north- 
' after muchi killing and plundering, walked off 

■ SljWi enormous treasure. This was Nadir Shah, who 
made hdm^f the rul^ of Persia. He took away 
V ^ famous peacock throne which Shah Jahan 

TTiis terrible, ■ visitation took place in 
prostrate. Nadir Shsdi 
¥8!'/^^ the Indus. Thus 

cut oflF from India. From the days of 
; ' : and Gandhara, right through Indian 

: :ildstory, Afghanistan was intimately connected with 

^ ^ It now cuts adrift. 

Delhi saw yet another invader arid plunderer with- 
; in seventeen years. 'Ihis was Ahmad Shah Durrani, 

^ who had succeeded Nadir Shah ini Afghanistan. Yet in 
spite of these invasions, Maratha power continued to 
: spread, and in 1758 the Punjab was imder them. They 

did not attempt to organize a government over all this 
' : terxitory. They realized their famous chauth tax and 

, , left the ruling to the local people. Thus they had 

^ practically inherited the Delhi Empire. But then came 
a great check. Durrani came down again from the 
north-west and, in alliance with other^v defeated utterly 
gmat host of the hfarathas at the old battleheld of 
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Panipat in 1761. Durrani was then the master of the 
north of India and there was no power to check him. 
But in the moment of his triumph he had to face trouble 
and revolt among his own people and he returned 
home. 

I For a while the Marathas seemed to have ended 
their days of domination and ceased to count for much. 
They had lost the great prize they sought after. But 
they recovered gradually and again became the most 
formidable internal power in India. Meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, as we shall see, other and even more powerful 
forces had come into play, and the fate of India was 
being decided for a few generations. About this time 
there arose several Maratha chieftains who were supposed 
to be dependents of the Peshwa. Most prominent of 
these was Scindia of Gwalior; there w<jre also the 
Gaekwar of Baroda and Holkar of Indore. 

Now v/e must consider the other events I have re¬ 
ferred to above. The dominating fact of this period in 
South India is the struggle between the English and the 
French. Often during the eighteenth century England 
and France were at war in Europe and their represen¬ 
tatives fought each other in India. But sometimes the 
two fought in India even when their countries were 
officially at peace. On both sides there were bold and 
unscrupulous adventurers, over eager to gain wealth and 
power, and there was naturally intense rivalry between 
them. On the French side the most prominent man 
in these days was Dupleix; on the English, Clive. 
Dupleix started the profitable game of taking part in 
local disputes between two States, hiring out his trained 
troops, and grabbing afterwards. French influence in¬ 
creased; but the English followed his methods soon 
enough and improved upon them. Both sides, like 
hungry vultures, looked for trouble, and there was 
enough of this to be found. Whenever there was a dis¬ 
puted succession in the South, you would probably find 
the English supporting one claimant, and the French 
another. England v/on against France after fifteen 
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years of struggle (1746—1761) . The English adven¬ 
turers in India received full support from their home 
country; Dupleix and his colleagues had no such help 
from France. This is not surprising. Behind the 
English in India were the British merchants and others 
holding shares in the East India Company and they 
could influence Parliament and the government; behind 
the French was King Louis XV (grandson and successor 
of the Grand Monarque Louis XIV), heading merrily 
for disaster. The British mastery of the sea also greatly 
helped. Both the French and the British trained 
Indian troops, sepoys they were called, from sipdhi, 
and as they were better armed and disciplined 
than the local armies, their services were in great 
■denitmd. /, /.- 

So the English defeated the French in India and 
they destroyed completely the French cities of Chandar- 
nagore and Pondicherry. Such was the destruction that 
not a roof is said to have been left in either place. The 
French pass away from the Indian scene from this time 
onwards. They got back Pondicherry and Chandar- 
nagore later, and they still hold them to this day, but 
they have no importance. 

India was not the only battleground of the English 
and French at this period. Besides Europe, they fought 
each other in Canada and elsewhere. In Canada also the 
English won. Soon after, however, the English lost 
the American colonies, and the French revenged them¬ 
selves againct the British by helping these colonies. But 
of all this we shall have much more to say in a later 
,letter. V' :'!,-.. 

Having got rid of the French, what further obs¬ 
tacles did the English have in their way? There were 
of course the Marathas in west and in Central India and 
even to some extent in the north. There was the Nizam 
of Hyderabad but he did not count for much. And 
there was a new and powerful opponent in the South, 
Haider Aii. He had made himself master of the rem¬ 
nants of the old Vijayanagar Empire, which correspond 
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to the present Mysore State. In the north, Bengal was 
under Siraj-ud"Daula, a thoroughly incompetent indh 
viduat. The Dellii Empire, as we have seen, existeci in 
imagination only. Yet, curiously enough, the English 
continued to send humble presents in token of sub¬ 
mission, to the Delhi Empire till 1756, that is, till long 
after Nadir Shah’s raid, which had put an end even to 
the shadow of the central government. You will re¬ 
member that the English in Bengal ventured to take the 
offensive once in Aurungzeb’s time. But they were 
badly defeated, and the defeat sobered them so much 
that they hesitated for long before venturing out again, 
although conditions in the north were an open invita¬ 
tion to any resolute person. 

Clive, the Englishman who is so much admired by 
his countrymen as a great empire-builder, was such a 
resolute person. In his person and in his deeds he 
illustrates how empires are built up. He was daring 
an<l adventurous and extraordinarily covetous, and his 
resolution did not falter before forgery or falsehood. 
Siraj-ud-Daula, the Nawab of Bengal, irritated by many 
things that the British had done, came down from his 
capital, Murshidabad, and took possession of Calcutta. 
It was then that the so-called "Black Hole” tragedy is 
said tO'have taken place. The story gotis that the 
Kawab’s officers locked a large number of English people 
in a small and stifling room for the night, and that most 
of them were suffocated and died in. the course of the 
night. Undoubtedly such a deed is barbarous and hor¬ 
rible, but the whole story is based on the narrative of 
one person who is not considered very reliable. It is 
thus thought by many people that the story is largely 
untrue and in any event is greatly exaggerated. 

Clive took revenge for the Nawab’s success in 
capturing Calcutta. But the empire-builder set about 
it in his own way by bribing the Nawab’s minister, Mir 
Jafar, to play the traitor, and by forging a document, 
the story of which is too long to relate. Having pre¬ 
pared the ground by forgery and treason, Clive defeat- 
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ed the Nawab at Piassey in 17J7. This was a small 
battle, as battles go, and indeed it had been practically 
won by Clive by his intrigues even before fighting began. 
But the little battle of Piassey had big results. It decided 
the fate of Bengal, and British dominion in India is 
often said to begin from Piassey. On this unsavoury 
foundation of treason and forgery was built up the 
British Empire in India. But such, more or less, is the 
way of all empires and empire-builders. 

This sudden turn in fortune’s wheel went to the 
head of the adventurous and covetous Englishmen in 
Bengal. They were masters of Bengal and there was no 
one to hold their hands. So, headed by Clive, they 
dipped their hands into the public treasury of the pro¬ 
vince and drained it absolutely. Clive made a present 
to himself of about two and a half million rupees in 
pash and, not content with this, took also a very valu¬ 
able jagtr ot estate yielding several lakhs a year! All 
the other English people 'compensated* themselves in a 
like way. There was a shameless scramble for riches 
and the greed and unscrupulousness of the officials of the 
East India Company passed ail bounds. The English 
became the nawab-makers of Bengal and changed 
mwabs at will. "With each change there was bribery 
and enormous presents. They had no responsibility for 
government—that Was the poor changing nawab’s job; 
their job v/as to get rich quick. 

A few years later, in 1764, the British won another 
battle, at Buxar, which resulted in the nominal emperor 
at Delhi submitting to them. He became their pen¬ 
sioner. The mastery of the British in Bengal and Behar 
was unchallenged now. They were not content with 
the vast plunder they were taking from the country , 
and they set about finding new Ways of making money. 
They had nothing to do with internal trade. Now they 
insisted on carrying on this trade without paying the 
transit duties which all other merchants dealing with 
home made goods had to pay. This was one of the first' 
blows struck by the British at India’s manufact\irers and 
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trade.' . 

Tlie position of the British in north India was now 
one of power and wealth without any responsibility. 
The merchant adventurers of the East India Company 
did not trouble to distinguish between bona fide trade 
and tinfair trade and plunder pure and simple. These 
were the days when English people returned to England 
from India, over flowing with Indian money, and were 
called "Nabobs.” If you have read Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair you will remember such a bloated person in it. 

Political insecurity and troubles, want of rain, and 
the British policy of grab, all combined to bring about 
a most terrible famine in Bengal and Behar in 1770. It 
is said that more than a third of the population of these 
areas perished. Think of this awful figure! How 
many millions died of slow starvation! Whole^ areas 
were depopulated, and jungles grew up and swallowed 
cultivated fields and villages. Nobody did anything 
to help the starving people. The Nawab had no power 
or authority or inclination. The East India Company 
had the power and authority, but they felt no responsi¬ 
bility or inclination. Their job was to gather money and 
to collect revenue, and they did this so efficiently and 
satisfactorily for their own pockets that, wonderful to 
relate, in spite of the great famine, and although over a 
third of the population disappeared, they collected the 
full amount of revenue from the survivors! Indeed 
they collected even more, and they did this, as the official 
report puts it, "violently”. It is difficult tc> grasp fully 
the inhumanity of this forcible and violent collection 
from the starved out and miserable survivors of a mighty 
calamity. 

In spite of the victory of the English in Bengal and 
over the French, they had to face great difficulties in 
the South. There were defeats and humiliations for 
them before final victory came. Haider Ali of Mysore 
was their bitter opponent. He was an able and fierce 
leader and repeatedly he defeated the English forces. In 
1769 he dictated terms of peace favourable to himself 
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under the very walls of Madras. Ten years later he 


was again successful in a large measure, and after his 
('Ideath his son, Tippu Sultan, became a thorn in the side 
• of the British. It took two more Mysore wars and 
many years to defeat Tippu finally. An ancestor of 
the present Maharaja of Mysore was then installed as a 
ruler under the protection of the British. 

The Marathas also defeated the British in the South 
in 1782. In the north, Scindia of Gwalior was domin¬ 
ant and controlled the poor hapless Emperor of Delhi. 

Meanwhile Warren Hastings was sent from Eng¬ 
land and he became the first governor-general. The 
British Parliament now began to take interest in India. 
Hastings is supposed to be the greatest of English rulers 
in India, but even in his time the government was well 
known to be corrupt and full of abuses. Some instances 
of extortion of large sums of money by liastings have 
become famous. On his return to England Hastings 
was impeached before Parliament for his Indian admi¬ 
nistration and, after a long trial, was acquitted. Clive 
also, previously, had been censured by Parliament and 
be actually committed suicide. So England satisfied 
ber conscience by censuring or trying these men, but 
in her heart she admired them and was willing enough 
to profit by their policy. Clive and Hastings may be 
censured, but they are the typical empire-builders, and 
so long as empires have to be forcibly imposed on sub¬ 
ject people, and these people ejcploited, such persons will 
come,.,to the front and will gain admiration. Methods 
of exploitation may differ from age to age, but the spi¬ 
rit is the same. Clive may have been censured by the 
British Paiiiament, but they have put up a statue to him 
in front of the India Office in Whitehall in London, 
and inside, his spirit dwells and fashions British policy 
in India. 

' blastings started the policy of having puppet In¬ 
dian princes under British control. So we have to thank 
him partly for the crowds of gilded and empty-headed 
; maharajas and nawabs who strut about the Indian scene, 
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and naaJke a nuisance of themselves. ^ ^ 

As the British Empire grew in Ihi^ fiiere were , 
many more wars with the Marathas, Alj^ns, 

Burmans, etc. But the unique thing about thirae w^rs ! 
was that although they were carried on for 
benefit, India paid for them. No burden fe]||[on;y|^!^^ A 
land or the English people. They only f<%!®a 


Remember that the East India Company- 
ing company—was governing India. There waf.grqwf||fpl 

irytr rnriitml Kv fKp Krit!<;K Ktit. m 


ing control by tbe British Parliament, but, in the 
India’s destinies were in the hands of a set of merchia*^i^^,:i'y^t|: 
adventurers. Government was largely trade, eradq waW - ^ 
largely plunder. The lines of distinction were tliiok^,/^ 
Enormous dividends of 100% and 150% and over ; jipl 
200% per year were paid by die Company to its share- ■ ii 
holders. And apart from this its agents ui India picked 
up tidy httle sums, as we have seen in the case of CSv-e, > ^ 
The officials of the Company also took trade monopolies' ' J ri f 
and bmit up huge fortunes in this way with great r-%|^f', . 
<ii*y. Such Was the Company regime in India. 1 
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' :$'4Z ' : ■ , . S^p^tem^er lf^:l9n , 

, ;: I am. shaken up completely and t know not; whgt |to 
/d^.; j come, terrihle news, that Bapu has 

m to de^ith. My lit^e r 

; ‘^j^eh h® has occupied such a big place, shakdi atia tdt- 
ters, and-thtTe seeins to be darkness and emptiness every- 

comes before my eyes again md 

^vas the last tipie 1 saw him, just over a yeaf 
the deck of the ship that was taking 
/him away frord, India to the W^est. Shall I not see him 
. agaip? j^d who shall I go to when l am in doubt and 
rc<liSte wise counsel, or am afflicted and in sorrow and 
heed Ipying comfort? What shall we all do when our 
t^lbved chief who inspired us and led us has gone? Oh, 
l^'a is a horrid country to allow Iwr great men to die 
isb; and the people 

of , slaves to bicker and quarrel about trivial nothings 
'.and forget freedom itself. 

I have been in no mood to write arid I have thought 
eyeri of ending thk series of letters. But that would be 
: a foolish thing. What can 1 do in =this cell of mine, 
write and think? And what can cpmfbrt 
Eoe more when I am weary and distraught than thep^t 
of you and writing to you? Sorrow and teai« kre poor 
companions in this world. "More tears have beeri sh^ 
than the waters that are in the great ocean” said the 
J|uddha, and many more tears will be shed'befbte this 
i^appy world is put right. Our task stilb^&^^ 
b| US, the great work stih beckons, and ^ be no ' . , 

; rest for us and for those who follow ds till. ;that wb^ i 
is compietedL So I have decided to (^arry pti; ^!^^ ; ;: ;,X 
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usual’routine, and I shall write to you as before. 

My last few letters have been about India and the 
latter part of the tale I have told has not been an edify¬ 
ing one. India was lying prostrate, a prey to every 
brigand and adventurer. China, her great sister in the 
East, was in a much better way, and to China we must 


go now. 

You will remember my telling you (Letter 80) of 
the prosperous days of the Ming period, and how cor¬ 
ruption and disruption came, and China’s northern 
neighbours, the Manchus, came down and conquered. 
From 1650 onwards the Manchus were firmly established 
ail over China. Under this semi-foreign dynasty China 
; grew strong and even aggressive. The Manchus brought 
a new energy and, wliile they interfered .is little as pos ¬ 
sible with Cliiria internally, they spent their superfluous 
energy in extending their empire to the north and west 
and south. 

A new dynasty usually produces some capable 
rulers to begin with and then tads off into incompetents. 
So also the Manchus produced some unusually able and 
competent rulers and statesmen. The second Emperor 
was Kang Hi. He was only 8 years old when he came 
to the throne. For 61 years he was the monarch of an 
empire which was larger and more populous than any 
other in the world. But his place in history is not se¬ 
cured because of this or because of his military prowess. 
He is remembered because of his statesmanship and his 
remarkable literary activities. He was the Emperor 
from 1661 to 1722, that is, for fifty-four years he was 
the contemporary of Louis 3€IV, the 'Grand Monarque’ 
of France. Both of them reigned for tremendously 
long periods, Louis winning in this race for setting up 
a record by feigning for 72 years. It is interesting to. 
compare the t#o, but the comparison is all to the dis¬ 
advantage of Louis. He ruined his country and ex¬ 
hausted and burdened her with vast debts. He was 
intolerant in religion. Kang tii w;us an earnest Con- 
fucian but he was tolerant of other faiths, Under him. 
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indeed under the first four Manchu emperors, the Ming 
culture was left undisturbed. It retained its high 
standard and in some respects improved upon. it. In¬ 
dustry, art, literature and education flourished as in the 
days of the Mings. Wonderful porcelain continued to 
be produced. Colour printing was invented, and cop¬ 
per engraving learnt from the Jesuits. 

The secret of the statesmanship and success of the 
Manchu rulers lay in tlieir identifying themselves com¬ 
pletely with Chinese culture. Absorbmg Chinese 
thought and culture, they did not lose the energy and 
activity of the less civilized Manchus. .And so Kang 
Hi was an unusual and curious mixture—a diligent 
/ student of philosophy and literature, absorbed in cul- 
' rural activities, and an eflicient military head, rather 
fond of conquest. He was no mere diiettante.or super¬ 
ficial lover of literature and the arts. Among his literary 
activities the three following works, prepared at his sug- 
, ge.stion, and often tmder his personal supervision, will 
! give you some idea of the depth of his interest and 
learning. 

The Chinese language, you will remember, consists 
of characters, not words. Kang Hi had a lexicon or 
dictionary of the language prepared. This was a mighty 
work containing over forty thousand characters, with 
numerous phrases illustrating them. It is said to be 
unrivalled even to-day. , 

Another of the productions which we owe to Kang 
Hi’s enthusiasm was a huge illustrated encyclopaedia, a 
wonderful work running into several hundred volumes. 
This was a complete library in itself; everything was 
dealt with, every subject considered. The book was 
printed from movable copper plates after Kang Hi’s 
death. 

The third important work I shall mention here was 
a concordance of the whole of Chinese literature, that is 
a. kind of dictionary in which words and passages are 
collected and compared. This also was an extraordinary 
piece of work as it involved a close study of the whole 
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of literatui’e. Full quotations from poets, historians, 
and essayists were given. 

There were many literary activities of iKlang Hi. 
But these three are enough to impress anyone. I can 
think of no similar modern work to compare with any 
of these except the great Oxford English Dictionary 
wliich took over fifty years’ labour of a large number 
of scholars, and was only completed a few years ago. 

Kang Hi was quite favourable to Christianity and 
Christian missionaries. He encouraged foreign trade 
and threw open all the ports of China to it. But soon 
he discovered that the Europeans misbehaved and had. 
to be kept in check. He suspected the missionaries, not 
without good reason, of intriguing with the imperialists 
of their home governments to facilitate conquest. This 
made him give up his tolerant attitude to Christianity. 
His suspicions were confirmed later by a report received 
from Chinese military officer at Canton. In this report 
it was pointed out how close the connection was in the 
Philippines and in Japan between European govern¬ 
ments and their merchants and missionaries. The officer 
therefore recommended that in order to safeguard the 
Empire from invasion and foreign intrigue, foreign trade 
should be restricted and the spread of Christianity 
stopped. , 

This report was presented in 1717. It throws a 
flood of light on foreign intrigues in eastern countries 
and on the motives which led some of these countries to 
restrict foreign trade and the spread of Christianity. 
Some such development also took place, you may re¬ 
member, in Japan, which led to the shutting up of the 
country. It is often stated that the Chinese and others 
are backward and ignorant and hate foreigners and put 
difficulties in the way of trade. As a matter of fact our 
review of history has shown to us clearly enough that 
there was abundant intercourse between India and China 
and other countries from the earliest times. There was 
no question of hating foreigners or foreign trade. For 
long, indeed, India controlled foreign markets. It was 
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oniy v/hen foreign trade missions became the recognized 
methods of imperialist expansion of the western Euro¬ 
pean powers, that they became suspect in the East. 

The report of the Canton officer was considered by 
the Chinese Grand Council of State and approved. 
Thereupon the Emperor Kang Hi took action accord¬ 
ingly and issued decrees strictly limiting foreign trade 
and missionary activity. 

V,- now going to leave China proper for a while 

and take you to the north of Asia—Siberia—and tell you 
what was happening there. The vast expanse of Siberia 
connects China in the far east with Russia in the west. I 
have told you that the Manchu Empire in China was an 
aggressive one. It included Manchuria of course; it 
spread to Mongolia and beyond. Russia also, having 
driven out the Mongols of the Golden. Horde, had be¬ 
come a strong centralised State, and was spreading out 
to the East, across the Siberian plains. The two empires 
now meet in Siberia. 

The rapid weakening and decay of the Mongols in 
^ 'Asia is one of the strange facts' of history. These people, 
who thundered across Asia and Europe, and conquered 
the greater part of the known world under Che,ngiz and 
his de.scendants., sink into oblivion. Under Timur they 
rose again for, a while, but his empire died with him. 
After liim, some of his descendants, called the Timurids, 
reigned in Central Asia, and we know chat a well known 
school of painting flourished in their courts. Babar, 
who eame to India, was a Timurid. In spite of these 
Tirnurid rulers, however, the Mongol race right across 
Asia, from Russia to its homeland in Mongolia, decayed 
and lost all importance. Why it did so, no one seems 
to know. Some suggest that changes in climate had 
something to do with it; others are of a different opinion. 
Any way the old conquerors and invaders are now them¬ 
selves invaded from right and left. 

Af ter the break-up of the Mongol Empire the over¬ 
land yputes across Asia were closed up for nearly two 
hundred years. In the second half of the sixteenth 
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ifceiitxiry, hbWever, tlie Russaans sent aa eniba^y over¬ 
land to Cyaa. ^ T estaMisb diplomatic rela¬ 

tions with the Ming emperors without success. Soon 
Mter, a Russian bandit of the name of Y^rmak crossed 
the Ural Mountains at the head of a band of Cossai^ 
and conquered the little State of Sibir. It from t,h^, 
name of this State that the name of Siberia is derived^ :'; : 

This was in 1581 and from that date, the Russiy^ 
went further and further to the east till they reatbed 
the Pacific Ocean in about fifty years. Soon they cable 
in conflict with the Chinese in the Amur Valley 
there was fighting between the two, resulting in ; 
^feat of the Russians.' In 1689 there was a treaty 
tvTeen the two countries-—^the treaty of Ncrchmsb* 
Boundaries were fixed and trade arrangements made. 
This was the first Chinese treaty with a European 
country. The treaty checked Russian advance, but a 


considerable caravan trade developed. At that time tfe;; 
Russian Tsar was Peter the Great and he was anxious tO 
develop close relations with China. He sent two em¬ 
bassies to Kang Hi and then kept a permanent envoy 
at die Chinese court. 


China was in the habit of receiving foreign embas¬ 
sies from the earliest days. I think I mentKmed in one 
of my letters that the Roman Emperor, Marcus Aurelius 
Antonius, sent an embassy in the second century after 
Christ. It is interesting to find that in 1656 Dutch 
and Russian embassies went to the Chinese court and 
they found, envoys from the Great Mughal there. These 
rniBt have been sent by Shah Jahan. 
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' ' The Martdiu £nip«a*ofs .seeni to kave been stittea- 

ordinarily Jong^-lived. Tlie gi^dson of Kang^ 

^ fourth emparor, Chien Lung. He alw reigned for 
the tremendous period of sixty years from 1736 to<179^. 
He was like im graaadfather in other respects dko; his 
> two OTain interests were literary activities and extension 
of empire. He had a great search made for all library 
works worthy of f«:eservataoa- The% were coilected and 
weoe catalogued in great detad. Catalogue is ^irdly 
thi*, word for it as all the facts known about each work 
Wtare put down and critical remarks were added. This 
miglity descriptive catalogue of the Ttnperial Tibt^iry 
was under four heads;; classics, that is, Confucktnism; 
history; philosophy; and general literaturBi It h said 
: that there is no parafiel to such a work aisywhere. 

About this time also Chinese novels, sliort stories 
and plays developed and attained a high standard. It 
is interestii^ to note that in England also the novel was 
developing thrai. Chinese porcelain and other fine 
works of art were in demand in Europe and there way a 
continuous trade in them. More interes^g was the 
beginning of the tea trade. This began in the days of 
the first Manchu Emperor. Tea reached Enghtnd prob- 
ablj'" in the reign of Charles II. Sarrr^l Pepysy a. famous 
diarist in English', has an entry in his diary in 1660 about 
drinking for the first tune “Tee (a China drink)The 
tea trade developed trwnendously and two hundred ye®*s : 
later, in 1860, the export of tea from one Chinese port 
alette, Foochow, in one season, was one hundred miUipp 
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pounds. Later tea was cultivated in other places also, 
and, as you know, it is now extensively ^.rovm in India 
and Ceylon. 

Cliien Lung extended his empire by conquering 
Turkestan in Central Asia and occupying Tibet. Some 
years later, in 17.90, the Gurkhas of Nepal invaded Tibet. 
Chien Lung thereupon not only drove out the Gurkhas 
from Tibet but pursued them over the Himalayas into 
Nepal, and compelled Nepal to become a vassal State of 
the Chinese Empire. This conquest of Nepal was a re¬ 
markable achievement. For a Chinese army to crc^s 
Tibet and then the Himalayas and beat a warlike people, 
like the Gurkhas in their very homeland, is amazing. As 
it happened the British in India had trouble with Nepal 
only 22 years later, in 1814. They .sent an army to 
Nepal, but this met with great didiculties, although it 
had no Himalayas to cross. 

At the end of Chien Lung’s reign in 1796 the Em- ' 
pire directly governed by him included Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Tibet and Turkest.an. Vas.sal states admitting 
his suzerainty were: Korea, Annam, Siam and Burma. 
But conquest and the quest of military glory are expen¬ 
sive games to play. They result in heavy expenditure 
and the burden of taxation grows. This burden always 
falls most on the poorest. Economic conditions were 
also changing and this added to the discontent. Secret 
societies were formed all over the country. China, like 
Italy, has had quite a reputation for secret societies- 
Some of these had interesting names: White Lily So¬ 
ciety, Society of Tfivine Justice, White Feather Society, 
Heaven and Earth Society. - i 

Meanwhile, in spite of all restrictions, foreign trade 
was growing. There was great dissatisfaction among 
the foreign merchants at these restrictions. The East 
India Company, which had spread out to Canton, had 
the biggest share of the trade, and felt the restrictions 
most. These were the days, as we shall see in subsequent 
letters, when the so-called Industrial Revolution was 
beginning, and England was taking a lead in this. The 
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steam engine had been made, and new methods and the 
use of machinery were making work easier and increas¬ 
ing production, especially of cotton goods. These extra 
goods that were made had to be sold and new markets 
were therefore sought. England was very fortunate in 
controlling India just at this period as she could take 
steps, as she in Tact did, to force the sale of her goods 
there. But she wanted the China trade also. 

So in 1792 the British government sent an embassy, 
under Lord Macartney, to Peking. George III was then 
King of England. Chien Lung received them in au¬ 
dience and there was an exchange of presents. But the 
Emperor refused to make any change in the old restric¬ 
tions on foreign trade. The answer which Chien Lung 
sent to George III is a very interesting document and I 
shall give you a long extract from it. It runs thus: 

'Ps .... . .*'^You, O King, live beyond the confines of 
many seas, nevertheless, impelled by your humble desire 
to partake of the benefits of our civilization, you have 
despatched a mission respectfully bearing your memorial 
; . . , . ; . .. To show your devotion, you have also sent 
offerings of your country’s produce. I have read your 
memorial: the earnest terms in which it is cast reveal 
a respectful humility on your part, which is highly praise¬ 
worthy... . ... . . ■ ; .. . 

Swaying the wide world, I have but one aim in 
view, namely, to maintain a perfect governance and to 
fulfil the duties of the State; strange and costly objects 

do not interest me. I. . have no use for your 

icountJ'y’s manufactures. It behoves you, O King, to res¬ 
pect my sentiments and to display even greater devotion 
and loyalty in future, so that by perpetual submission 
to our Throne, you may secure peace and prosperity 
for your country hereafter . . . ...... . . . .. 

■■ .s/'' Tremblingly obey and show no negligence!” 

George III and his ministers must have had a bit of 
a shock when they read this answer! But the serene 
confidence in a superior civilization and the majesty of 
power, which the answer shows, had no enduring basis 
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m fact. The Manchu Government looked strong and 
was strong under Chien Lung. But its foundations 
were being sapped by the changing economic order. 
The secret societies I have mentioned were indications of 
discontent. But the real trouble was that the country 
was not being made to fit in with the new economic 
conditions. The West, meanwhile, was the leader in 
this new order and it forged ahead rapidly and became' 
stronger and stronger. In less than se.venty years after 
the Emperor Chien Lung had sent his very superior reply 
to George III of England, China was humiliated by 
England and France and her pride was dragged in the 
dust. 

I must keep that story, however, for my next letter 
on China. With the death of Chien Lung in 1796 we 
reach practically the end of the eighteenth century. But 
before this century had ended much that was extra¬ 
ordinary had happened in America and in Europe. It 
was indeed due to the wars and troubles in Europe that 
the western pressure on China was lessened for a quarter 
of a century. So in our next letter we go to Europe 
and take up the tale from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and make it fit in with develop¬ 
ments in India and China. ; 

But before I end this letter I shall tell you of Rus¬ 
sia's progress in the East. After the treaty of Ner¬ 
chinsk in 1689 between Russia and China, Russian 
influence in the East went on increasing for a century 
' and a half. In 1728 a Danish captain in Russia’s rervice, 
named Vitus Bering, explored the strait between Asia 
land America. This strait, perhaps you know, is stili 
^called the Strait of Bering, after his name. Bering 
crossed over to Alaska and declared it Russian territory. 
Alaska was a great place for furs, and as there was a great 
demand for furs in Cliina, a special fur trade develop¬ 
ed between Russia and China. There was indeed so 
much demand for furs, etc., in China towards the end 
of the eighteenth century that Russia imported them 
from Hudson Bay in Canada, via England, and then 
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market ua KMlOita sear 
^ Baikal in Siberia* What a trememioas journey 
ijbe furs took! , 

: i ; This letter, for a change, is shorter than most of 
my letters to you in this series. I hope you will appre¬ 
ciate the change. 


_ 

OENSTWRY EUROPESlIaili 


W ■:' 




We ^ali- ^o li^^ to Europe now jiiaff 


It is on the eve of 

impressed themselves on the v^rid’s ™ 

changes we sMIl have to p?^-l|p 
peath the surface of things, and try to find Put',w^ 
was pasang in the minds of men. For action, 
it, is the result of ^ a of thoughts and p^ 

prejttdiises and sup^titions, hopes and fe®rs; 
action hy itself is difficult to understand xpilesS 
sider wi& it the causes that led up to it. But 
easy- matter; and even if I was capable of wfithlg 
tittently about these causes and motives winch fa( ^, ,^ 
the outstanding events of history, I woidd not thffihw 
\ making these letters duller and'heavier than 
ready are. Sometimes I fear that in my 
for'a subiect. or for a certain'Doint of view^ilVfiidliniM’®^ 


for a subject, or for a certain point of view:^|?fi^ 5 ^ 

■ deeper waster than; I should. You will have .!||s 
with tliat, i am afraid. We cannot therefore 
■'■■intp'-these ■causes..:'; But it would be ex<ieedhigly''fl^]^|'f;;^^^ 
. to ignore;.them; and indeed if we did so .we w<kdd(h|ii!^;|^-|^^ 
'■'the.fascination and significance of.history. ■ '■■ ■.■ 

: ; We have considered the upheavals and dhord^ ' ^ 

Europe during the sixteenth and the first half p4 thh| ^ 

' seventeenth century. In the middle of the sev€ 

^ntiuy there was the treaty of Westphalia 
which ended the terrible Thirty Years’ War; 
year after, the civil war in Engird ended and C3^^^ 
iost j^ he^ There foUowed a period cd cop)| 
continent of Europe was tl 
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liausted. Trade with the colonies in America and else¬ 
where brought money to Europe and tiiis gave relief 
and lessened the tension between different classes. 

In England there came the peaceful revolution 
which drove away James II and gave the victory to 
Parliament (1688). The real fight had been won by 
Parliament in the civil war against Charles 1. The peace¬ 
ful revolution merely confirmed the decision arrived at 
forty years previously by force of arms. 

■ The King had thus to take a back seat in England, 
but on the continent it was otherwise, except in a few 
small areas, like Switzerland and Holland.. Absolute 
and irresponsible monarchs were still the fashion there 
and Louis XIV of France, the Grand Monarque, was the 
model and the paragon to be followed by others. The 
seventeenth century is practically the century of Louis 
XIV on. the continent of Europe. Heedless of the doom 
that awaited their kind, and not even taking a lesson 
from the fate of Charles I of Englandj the kings of 
Europe went on playing the autocrat with all pomp 
and circumstance and folly. They claimed all the power 
and all the wealth of the land and their country was 
to them almost like a private estate. Over four hun¬ 
dred years ago a famous Dutch scholar, Erasmus, wrote: 
"Of all the bi:”ds the eagle alone has seemed to wise men 
the type of royalty—not beautiful, not musical, not fit 
for food, but carnivorous, greedy, hateful to all, the curse 
of ail, and, with its great powers of doing harm, sur¬ 
passing thein in its desire of doing it.” Kings have 
almost disappeared to-day and such as remain are relics 
of a past age with little or no power." We can now 
ignore them. But others and more dangerous people 
have taken their place and the eagle is st.ill a fitting 
emblem for these latter day imperialists and kings of 
iron and oil and silver and gold. 

The monarchies of Europe developed strong cen- 
ti'alised States. The old feudal ideas of lord and vassal 
were dead or dying. The new idea of country as a unit 
and an entity, took its place. France, under two very 
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a^le ministers, Riclielieu and Mazarin, was the leadef in 
this. So nationalism grew, and a measure of patriotism. 
Religion, which had so far been the most important 
element in men’s lives, retired into the background and 
new ideas took its place, as I hope to tell you later in 
this letter. ■ 

The seventeentii century is even more notable in 
that the foundations of modern science were laid in it, 
and a world market was created. This vast new market 
naturally upset the old economy of Fairope, and much 
that subsequently happened in Europe and Asia a»id 
America can only be understood if this new market is 
kept in view. Science later developed and provided 
means to supply the needs of this world market. ^ 

In the eighteenth century the race for colonies and 
empire, especially between Eingland and France, result¬ 
ed in war not only in Europe but in Canada and, as we 
have seen, in India. After these wars in the middle of 
the century there was again a period of comparari/e 
peace. The surface of Europe appeared to be calm and 
almost unruffled. The numerous courts of Europe were 
full of very polite and cultured and fine ladies and 
gentlemen. But the calm was on the surface only. 
Underneath there was turmoil, and the minds of men 
were troubled and agitated by new thoughts and ideas; 
and the bodies of men, apart from the charmed circle 
of the courts and some of the upper classes, were sub¬ 
jected to greater and greater suffering owing to increas¬ 
ing poverty. The calm in the second half of the 
eighteenth century in Europe was thus a very deceptive 
. one; it was the prelude to a storm. On the 14th of 
i July, 17B5>, the storm broke in the capital of the greatest 
[of European monarchies—Paris. It swept away this 

monarchy and a hundred other out of date and moss-^ 
grown customs and privileges. 

This storm and subsequent change was long pre¬ 
pared in France, and partly in other European countries 
also, by new ideas. Right through the Middle Ages reli¬ 
gion was the dominant factor in Europe. Even after- 
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wards, during the days of the Reformiition this contin¬ 
ued to he so. E\ ery question, whether it was political 
or economic, was considered from the point of view of 
religion. Religion was organized and meant the tiews 
of the Pope or the high officials of the Church. The 
organization bf society was very like caste in India. The 
idea of caste origmally was a division according to pro¬ 
fessions or functions. It was this very idea of social 
classes according to functions that lay;.at the basis of the 
ideas of the Middle Ages on society. i|J5^^it.hin a class, as 
within a caste in India, there was ecmality. As Between 
two or more classes, however, there was inequality. This 
inequality was at the very basis of the whole social struc¬ 
ture and no one challenged it. Those who suffered un¬ 
der this system were told to "expect their reward in 
heaven.” In this w^y religion tried to uphold the un¬ 
just social order and tried to distract people’s minds 
from it by talking of the i^ext woild. It also preached 
what is called the doctrine of trusteeship, that is to say, 
that the rich man was a kind of trustee for the poor; 
the landlord held his land "in trust” for his tenant. 
This was the Church’s way of explaining a very awk¬ 
ward situation. It made little difference to the rich 
man, and it brought no comfort to the poor. Clever 
explanations cannot take the place of food in a hungry 
stomach.'^ 

The bitter religious wars between Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant, the intolerance of both the Catholic and the 
Calvinist, and the Inquisition, all resulted from this in¬ 
tense religious and communal outlook. Think of it! 
Many hundreds of thousands of women are said to have 
been burnt in Europe as witches, mostly by Puritans. 
New ideas in science were crushed because these were 
supposed to be impertinences to the Church’s view of 
things. It was a static, an unmoving view of life; there 
Vv’as no question of progress. 

We find these ideas begin to change gradually from 
the sixteenth century onwards; science appears and the 
all-embracing hold of religion lessens; politics and ecc- 
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, nomics are considered apart from religion. There is, it 
is said, a growth bf rationalism, that is of reason as op¬ 
posed to blind faith, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The eighteenth century indeed is supposed 
to have established the victory of toleration. This is 
partly true. But the victory really meant that people 
had given up attaching as much importance to their reli¬ 
gion as they used to. Toleration was very near to in¬ 
difference. When people are terribly keen about any¬ 
thing they are seldom tolerant about it; it is only when! 
they care little for it that they graciously proclaim that _ 
they are tolerant. With the coming of industrialism 
and the big machine, the indifference to religion grew 
even more. Science sapped the foundations of the old 
belief in Europe; the new industry and economies pre¬ 
sented new problems which filled people^s minds. So 
people in Europe gave up (but not entirely) the habit 
of breaking each other's heads on questions of religious 
belief or dogma; instead, they took to breaking heads 
, on economic and social issues. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare this 
religious period of Europe with India to-day. India is 
often called, both in praise and in derision, a religious 
and spiritual country. It is contrasted with Europe, 
which is called irreligious and too fond of the good things 
of life. As a matter of fact this “religious” India is 
extraordinarily dike Europe in. the sixteenth century in 
so far as religion colours the Indian outlook. Of course 
we cannot carry the comparison too far. But it,is very 
clear that we have the same phenomena here in our over- 
emphavsis on questions of religious faith and dogma, in 
our mixing up political and economic questions wdth 
the interests of religious groups, in our communal quar¬ 
rels, and similar questions, as existed in medieval Europe. 
There is no question of a practical and materialistic West 
and a spiritual and other-worldly East. The difference 
is between an industrial and highly mechanised West, 
with all its accompanying good and bad points, and an 
East which is still largely pre-industrial and agricultural. 
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This growth of toleration and rationalism in Europe 
was a slow process. It was not helped much at first by- 
books as people were afraid to criticize Christianity 
publicly. To do so meant imprisonnient or some other 
punishment. A German philosopher was banished from 
Prussia because he had praised Confucius too much. 
This Was interpreted as a slight on Christianity. In the 
‘ eighteenth century, however, as these new ideas became 
clearer and more general, books came out dealing with 
^ these subjects. The mast famous writer of the time on 
rationalistic and other subjects was Vol taire , a French¬ 
man, who was imprisoned and bam^eS and who ulti¬ 
mately lived at Ferney near Geneva. When in prison 
he was not allowed paper or ink. So he wrote verses 
with pieces of lead between the lines of a book.. Fie 
became a celebrity when quite young. Indeed he was 
only ten when he attracted attention by his unusual 
ability. Voltaire hated injustice and bigotry and he 
; waged war against them. Flis famous cry was Ecrgsez 
Vinfdme. He lived to a great old age (1694 to 1778) 
and wrote an enormous number of books. Because he 
criticized Christianity he was fiercely hated by orthodox 
Christians. In one of his books he says that **a man who 
|| accepts his religion without examining it is like an ox 
||which allows itself to be harnessed.” Voltaire's writings 
had great influence in making people incline towards 
' rationalism and the new ideas. His old house at Ferney 
■ is still a place of pilgrimage for many. 

Another great writer, a contemporary of Voltaire 
but younger than him, was Jean Jacques ^ous s eau . He 
was born in Geneva, and Gexieva is very proud of Him. 
Do you remember his statue there? Rousseau's writ¬ 
ings on religion and politics raised quite an outcry. 
Nonetheless, his novel and rather daring social and poli- 
tical theories set the minds of many afire with new ideas 
and new resolves. His political theories are out of date 
now, but they played a great part in pit eparing the 
people of France for the great revolution. Rousseau 
did not preach revolution, probably be did not even 
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expect Dtte. But His books and ideas certainly sowed 
0ie seed in men’s minds which blossomed out in the revo¬ 
lution. His best known book is the "Social Contract” 
—Du 'Contract Social —and this begins with a famous 
sentence (I quote from memory): *'Man is born free, 
but is everywhere in chains.” f- 

""Rousseau was also a great educationist and many of 
the new methods of teaching he suggested are now used 
in schools. V 

Besides Voltaire and Rousseau there were many , 
other notable thinkers and writers in France in the 
eighteenth century, I shall only mention one other 
name* Montesquieu, who wrote "Esprit des Lois.” An 
Encyclopaedia also came out in Paris about this time and 
this was also full of articles by Diderot and other able 
writers on political and social subjects. Indeed, France 
seemed to be full of philosophers and thinkers, and what 
is more, they were widely read and they succeeded in 
making large numbers of ordinary people think their 
thoughts and discuss their theories. Thus there grew 
up in France a strong body of opinion opposed to reli ¬ 
gious intolerance and political and social privilege. A 
vague desire for liberty possessed tlie people. And yet,' 
curiously, neither the philosophers nor the people wanted 
to get rid of the king. The idea of a republic was not 
a common one then and people still hoped that they - 
might have an ideal prince, sometliing like Plato’s philo¬ 
sopher king, who would remove their burdens and give 
V them justice and a measure of liberty. At, any rate the 
philosophers write so. One is inclined to doubt how 
far the suffering masses loved the king. 

In England there was no such development of poli¬ 
tical thought as in France, It is said that the English- 
raan is not a political animal whilst a Frenchman is one. 
Apart from this the English revolution of 1688 had 
relieved the tension somewhat. There was, however, 
plenty of privilege still enjoyed by certain classes. New 
economic developments, about which I shall tell you 
something in another letter soon, and trade and entangle- 
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';';■ when social. ' temii^ %ed£&ne ^ great^i ' '-ji/;tfiall4 
fcMofiajy’ compromise aA^te4 a bireii^i^? 

ifkprance there was no ropiDaL for such 
I;,,;:hence the upset. : 

It is interKting to note^.hu;jsey!6U'> ini^n> 

hovel developed in En^nd abhut the mydle of 
eighteenth century. Gtdlwefs Travels and RoHnsmt 
iQrmoe» both appeared, as I have already told you, early 
ip the eighteenth century. They wca’e followed by real 
ndyels. A new reading publk comes into evidence in 
Ehglktd at this thne. 

It was in the eighteenth century also that the Eng- 
^hman Gibbon wrote his famous Define and fidl of 


'^fhe Roman Empire^ I have already referred to him and 
‘h^,^book in a previous letter of mine when I dealt with 
Ithl^jRoman'Empire. . 
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^ .have tried to have a little peep into the'th ftQ^P 
men and women of the: eighteenth centu^' m 
Eurbpe> especidly. iii Ftance. " It'has been j.mt a glimpse'^'' 
revea^ng to us some new ideas growing and battling; 

Wit^ the old. Having been behind the scenes we shall 
now haive a look at the actors on the public stage of . ^ 
Europe.'' 


1 


In France old Louis XIV finally succeeded m dy ing, . ^ ^ 

-J.— 1 • 1 ■ i 




iin 1715, He had outlived several generations and ' ,116,4^* 
was succeeded by liis great-grandson, who became Louis 
XV; Tiere was another long reign of J9 years. Thus, 
two succe^ve kmgs of France, Louis XFV and XV» 
reigned for a total period of 131 years! Surely tins 
muit be a world record. The two Manchu emperors 
in China, Kang Hi and Chien Lung, each reigr^d for 
over sixty years, but they did not follow egch other and 
the^ was a third reign in between. - 4 

y^Apart from> its extraordinary length, the reign of 
Louis XV was chiefiy remarkable for its disgusting cor- 
naption and intrigue. The resources of the kingdc^ 

, Were used for the pleasures of the king. Thcare 
extravagance at court based on graft. The jneh iafid 
women at court who happened to please the kit^ got 
free gifts of land and sinecure offices, which meant 4n- 


come without work. 


_ __ _ And the burden of all this fell 

more and more on the masses. Autocracy and incom¬ 
petence and corruption went hand in hand, ^ merrily 
forward. Is it surprising that before the century Was 
over, they came to the end of their path and stepj^ 
into the abyss? What does surprise is that the path was 
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|y|., such a lon§ one and the fall came so late. Loviis XV 
' ^ the people’s judgment and vengeance; it was his 

succesvsor in 1774, Louis XVI, who had to face this. 

In spite of his incompetence and depravity, Louis 
XV had no doubts about his absolute authority in the 
State. He was everything, and no one could challenge 
his right to do anything he chose. Listen to what he 
said, addressing an assembly in Paris in 1766; 
v/ en ma personne seul qne reside Vantorite 


M' 

me 


sc^u- 

verame, . . . ^ . ;Vv; d inoi seul <ippart lent le 

poavoir lejislatif sans dependence et sans partage, Uordre 
puhlic tout entier emane de moi; fen suis le guardim 
supreme* Mon peuple n^est qu'un avec moi; les droits 
et les interets de la naiiony dont on ose, fake vn corps 
separe du monarquCy sont necessairement unis avec les miens 
et ne reposent qtdenfre mes mains.^^'^' 

Such was the ruler of France for the greater part 
of the eighteenth century! He seemed to dominate 
Europe for a while, but then he came into conflict with 
the ambitions of other kings and peoples, and had to 
acknowledge defeat. Some of the old rivals of France 
no longer played a dominant part on the European stage, 
but others aro.se to take their place and challenge the 
, French power. Proud Spain had fallen back both in 
Europe and elsewhere after its brief day of imperial 
glory. But she still held large colonies in America and 
the Philippine Islands. The Hapsburghs of Austria, 
. V/ who had so long monopolised the headship of the Empire 
and, through this, the leadership of Europe, were also 
no I ofiger sO prominent as they used to be. Austria was 
not the leading State of the Empire now; another, 
Prussia, had risen and become equally important. 


Translations *Tt is solely in my person that sovereign, autho* 
rity resides.. .. . .To me alone appertains legislative power without 
‘' dependence and without any participation. Public order in its 
entirety emanates from me; I am its supreme guardian. My people 
have no existence apart from me; the rights and the interests of the 
nation which some people presume form a body separate from the 
king, are necessarily identical with mine and rest only in my hands. 
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There were wars about the Austrian succession to the 
crown, and for a long period a woman, Maria Theresa, 
occupied it. 

The treaty of Westphalia of 1^48, you will remem¬ 
ber, had made Prussia one of the important powers of 
Europe. 'The house of Hohenzollern ruled there and 
challenged the supremacy of the other German dynasty 
—the house of Hapsburgh in Austria. For forty-six ; 
years (1740-1786) Prussia was ruled by Frederick, who 
has been called, because of military success, the Great. 
He was an absolute monarch, like the others in Europe, 
but he put on the pose of a philosopher and tried to be 
friends with Voltaire. He built up a strong army and 
was a successful general. He called himself a rationalist 
and is reported to have said that "everyone should be 
aliovred to get to heaven in his own way.” 

From the seventeenth century onwards French 
culture was dominant in Europe. In the middle years ■ 
of the eighteenth century this became even more marked 
and Voltaire had a tremendous European reputation; 
Indeed some people even call this century 'the century 
of Voltaire.’ French literature was read in all the courts 
of Europe, even in backward St. Petersburg, and cul- ' 
tured and educated people preferred writing and sjaeak- 
ing in French. Thus Frederick the Great of Prussia al¬ 
most always wrote and spoke in French. He even tried 
writing French poetry which he wanted Voltaire to 
correct and polish up for him. 

East of Prussia lay Russia, already growing into the 
giant of later years. We have seen, when we were con¬ 
sidering Chinese history, how Russia spread across Siberia 
to the Pacific, and even crossed to Alaska. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century Russia had a strong 
ruler, Peter the Great. Peter tvanted to put an end to 
many of the old Mongolian associations and outlook that 
Russia had inherited. He wanted to "westernize” her, 
as they say. So he left his old capital, Moscow, which 
Was full of the old traditions, and built himself a new 
city and a new capital. This was St. Petersburg in the 
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north, on the banks of the Neva, at the head of tlie Gulf 
, of Finland. This city was quite unlike Moscow with its 
golden cupolas and domes j it was more like the great 
cities of western Europe. Petersburg became the sym¬ 
bol of *’westernization” and Russia began to play a 
greater part in European politics. Perhaps you know 
that Petersburg, the name, is no more. Twice, in the 
course of the last twenty years, it has changed its name* 
The first change was to Petrograd, and the second one, 

' which now holds, to Leningrad. 

Peter the Great made many changes in Russia. I 
shall mention one, which will interest you. He put an 
^* 5 cl to the practice of the seclusion of women, called 
which prevailed in Russia at the time. Peter had 
his eyes 6n India and knew the value of India in inter¬ 
national politics. In his will he wrote: lUBLeat in mind 

I that the commerce of India is the commerce of the 
yirorld; and that he who can exclusively command it is 
dictator of Europe.” His last words were justified by 
the rapid growth in England’s power after she gained 
dominion over India. The exploitation of India gave 
England prestige and wealth, and made her for several 
' generations the leading power of the world. 

Between Prussia and Austria, on the one side, and 
Russia, on the other, lay Pol.and. It was a backward 
country with a poor peasantry. There was little trade 
or industry and no great towns?. It has a curious cons¬ 
titution with an elected king, and with the power in 
the hands ©f the feudal aristocrats. As the countries 
surrounding it became stronger, Poland became weaker. 
Prussia and”PvussIa and Austria eyed it hungrily. 
i And yet it was the.King of Poland that had beaten 
Vback the last Turkish attack on Vienna in '1683. The 
Ottoman Turks were not aggressive again. They had 
exhausted their energy and the tide turned gradually. 
Henceforward they were on their defensive and slowly 
the Turkish Empire in Europe began to shrink. But 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, the period wc 
are considering, Turkey was a powerful country in the 
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; , south-east of Europe and her empire extended over the 
Balkans and across Hungary to Poland. ; 

Italy in the south was split up under different rulers 
and did not count for much in European politics. The 
Pope no longer played a commanding role, and the kings 
and princes, while treating him with deference, ignored 
him in political matters. Gradually, a new system was 
arising in Europe, the system of Great Powers. Strong 
centralised monarchies, as I told you, helped to develop 
the idea of a nation. People began to think of their 
countries in a peculiar way, v/hich is common enough 
to-day, but was uncommon before this period. France, 
England or Britannia, Italia and other similar figures, 
begin to emerge. They seem to symbolize the nation. 
Later on, in the nineteenth century, these figures take 
definite shape in the minds of men and women and move 
• their hearts strangely. They become the new goddesses 
at whose altar every patriot is supposed to worship, and' 
in their name and on their behalf patriots fight and kill 
'' each other. You know how the idea of Bharat M.ala^ 
mother India, moves all of us, and how for this mythical 
and imaginary figure people gladly suffer and give their , 
' lives. So people in other countries felt also for their 
' idea of their motherland. But all this was a later deve¬ 
lopment. For the present I want to tell you that the 
eighteenth century saw this idea of nationality and pat- 
. riotism take root. The French philosophers helped in 
II this process, and the great French Revolution put the 
'f ‘ seal on this idea. 

These nations were the ‘Towers”. Kings came and!’*?^ 
went but the nation continued. Of these Powers gra¬ 
dually some stood out as more important than the others. 
Thus in the early eighteenth century Fraiice, England, 
Austria, Prussia and Russia were definitely “Great 
Powers.” Some others, like Spain, were in theory great 
but they were declining. ' ,V,| 

England was rapidly gaming in wealth and ira- fI 
portance. Upto the time of Elizabeth she had not been 
an important country in the European sense, and much 









less so in tiie world sense. Her population was small; 
probably it did not exceed six millions at the time, which 




is far less than the population of London now. But 
with the Puritan revolution and the victory of Parlia- 
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ment over the king, England adapted herself to the new 
conditions and went ahead. So also Holland, after the 
yoke pf Spain had been shaken off. 

'' In the eighteenth century there was a scramble for 
colonies in America and Asia. Many European powers 
took part in this but the chief contest ultimately lay 
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between two—^England and France, England had got 


|/i„; a great lead in the race both in America and India. 
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France, apart from being incompetently governed by 
f Louis XV, was too much involved in European politics^ 

] From 17 S 6 to 176} war was waged between these two r 
powers as well as several others in Europe and Canada - 
and India to decide as to who was to be master. This 
war is called the Seven Years’ War. We saw a bit of it 
i#' India when France was drfeated. In Canada also 
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England won. In Europe, England followed a policy, 
for which she has became well known, of paying others 
to fight for her. Frederick the Great was her ally. 
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favourable to England. 
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Both in India and Canada she 
had no European rival left. Gn the seas her naval sup¬ 
remacy w^as established. Thus Engla'hd was in a posi¬ 
tion to establish and extend her empire and to become a 
world power. Prussia also increased in importance. 

’ Europe was again exhausted by this fighting and 
again there appeared to be comparative calm over the 
(continent. But this calm did not prevent Prussia, ■i jl 
Austria and Russia from swallowing up the kingdom of 
Poland. Poland was in no position to fight these Powers ^ 
and so these three wolves fell on her, and by partitioning 
[her repeatedly, put an end to Poland as an independent , 

;country. There were three partitions—^in 1772, 1793 
I and 1793. After the first of these, the Poles made a :• 
great effort to reform and strengthen their country. 

They established a parliament and there was a revival !i|(X 
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of art and iiterature. But the autocratic monarchs sur¬ 
rounding Poland had tasted blood and they were not to 
be baulked; besides they had no love for parliaments. 
So, inspite of the patriotism of the Poles and a brave 
fight they put up under their great hero Koscitisko, 
Poland disappeared from the map of Europe in 179 S. 
It disappeared then, but the Poles kept alive their pat¬ 
riotism and continued to dream of freedom, and a hun¬ 
dred and twenty-three years later, their dream was 
realised, when Poland reappeared as an independent 
country after the Great War. 

I have said that there was a measure of calm in 
Europe in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
But this did not last long, and it was mostly on the sur¬ 
face. I have also told you of various happenings in this 
century. But the eighteenth century is really fatnous 
for three events—-three revolutions—and everythmg else 
that happened in Europe during these hundred years 
fades into insignificance when put beside these three. 
All these three revolutions took place hi the last quarter 
of the century. They were of three distinct types— 
political, industrial, and social The political revolu¬ 
tion took place in America. This was the revolt of the 
British colonies there, resulting in the formation of^ an 
independent republic, the United Stater of America, 
which was to become so powerf ul in our own time. The 
industrial revolution began in England and spread to 
other western European countries and then elsewhere. 
It was a peaceful revolution but a far reaching one, 
and it has influenced life all over the world more than 
anything in recorded history before. It meant the 
coming of steam and the big machine and ultimately the 
innumerable offshoots of industrialism that we see around 
us. The social revolution was the great French Revo¬ 
lution which not only put an end to monarchy in France 
but also to innumerable privileges, and brought new 
classes to the front. We shall have to study all these 
three revolutions separately in some slight detail 

On the eve of these great changes we have seen that 
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monarchies were supreme in Europe. * In England and 
Eioliand there were parliaments but they were controlled 
by aristocrats and the rich. The laws were made for 
the rich, to protect their property and rights and privi¬ 
leges. Education also was only for the rich and privi¬ 
leged classes. Indeed, government itself was for these 
classes. One of the great problems of the time Was the 
problem of the poor. Although conditions improved 
a little at the top, the misery of the poor remained and 
indeed became more marked. 

Right through the eighteenth century the nations 
of Europe carried on a cruel and heartless slave trade. 
Slaves, as such, had ceased to exist in Europe, although 
the serf or villein, as the cultivators on the land were 
called, were little better than slaves. With the discovery 
of America, however, the old slave trade was revived in 
its crudest form. The Spanish and Portuguese began 
it by capturing Negroes on the African coast and tak¬ 
ing them to America to work on the land. The English 
took their full share in this abominable trade. It is 
difficult for you or for any of us to have any idea of the 
terrible sufferings of the Africans as they were hunted 
and caught like wild beasts and then chained together, 
and so transported to America. Vast .numbers died 
before they could even reach their journey’s end. Of 
all those who have suffered in this world, the Negroes 
have perhaps borne the heaviest burden. Slavery was 
formally abolished in the nineteenth century, England 
taking the Rad. In the United States a civil war had to 
be foi’.ght to decide this question. The millions of 
Negroes in the United States of America to-day are 
the descendants of these slaves. 

I shall finish this letter with a pleasant note by tell¬ 
ing you of the great development of music in this cen¬ 
tury in Germany and Austria. As you know, Germans ' 
are the leaders in European music. Some of their great 
names appear even in the seventeen th century. As else¬ 
where music in Europe was almost a part of religious 
ceremonial. Gradually this is separated and music 
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Wcanaes an b;>- apan fro^i religion. Two 

g^ft naines stand but ia tbe eighteenth aenruiryrr^Mozart 
and BEethoven. They were hotdi infant pro^ijpes, both 
composers of genius. Beethovai, perhaps the g^reatesr 
musicai composer of the became, strange to say, 

^iiite deaf, and so the wonderful music he creat^T^ 
others, he eoinld not hear himself. But his heart ihi& 
have sung to him before he captured that muar* 





P '^e ^all‘-a6w' C6xisi^€r'{yv’hat.,j«'''CalI^:'..the 
i^^plution; It began in JEn^jlanct -ajid in England tbeten; ; 
We $iiall study it briery. I can give no exi^ct date 
, ^ M the change did not take place on a particul^ ; 

lii J: '■ ; date as if by magic. Yet it was rapid enough and from 
middle of the eighteenth century onwards, in less 
.-.idtan a- hundred-years, it .changed, the. face, of lil^- 

followed the pourse of history, ypu■;and^X'ih';th^ ’' 
||[§R#Fs,- - from,'.the. earliest days for several thousand-^fears, . 
II#;'*: we .ha-ye noted many changes. But al!^;: theSe'|ci^hges, 

■illirJ ^reat as they sometimes were, did not yitally altet 
way lifp lived by the people. If Socrates or Mhdka 
or Julti^^a^Sar had suddenly appeared in Akbar^s court 
iyi^lndiay or in Engknd or France in the early eighteenth 
- ^ have noticed many changes. They 

, have approved of some of these changes and dis- 

1 ^ , :' 1 ' dpjptoved of others But on th|%^^ have 

i world, outwardly at anY rate, for ideas 

' '.iWoidd'.Ba^^ differed greatly. Andi.again so far as out- 
■ V '^ai?d appearances went, they would not have felt wholly 
^ ^ If they wanted to travel, they would 
w done so by horse or carriage drawn by horses, much 
as they used to do in their own time, and the time 
, in the journey would have been abput the 
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ll-/;-!; 3ut if'any of the ..three came -to our present day 
il'{;-‘^^,|^’y(rpfld,’he .would be-mi||^ly surprised,,'..and it may be 
his surprise will often be a painful one. He will 
that people travel now'far faster thaii-the fastest 
mdrse, swifter almost than the arrow from the bow. Bv 
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railway and steamship and automobile and aeroplane 
they rush about at a terrific pace all over the world. 
Then he will be interested in the telegraph and the tele¬ 
phone and the wireless, and the vast number of books 
that modern printing presses throw out, and newspapers 
and a host of other things—all children of the new forms 
of industry which the Industrial Revolution of the 
eighteenth century and after introduced. Whether 
Socrates or Ashoka or Julius Caesar would approve of 
these new methods or disapprove of them, I cannot say, 
but there is no doubt that they would find them radically 
different from the methods prevailing in their own 
times. 

The Industrial Revolution brought the big machine 
to the world. It ushered in the Machine Age or the 
Mechanical Age. Of course there had been machines 
before, but none had been so big as the new machine- 
What is a machine? It is a big tool to help man to do 
his work. Man has been called a tool-making animal 
and from his earliest days, he has made tools and tried 
to better them. His supremacy over the other animals, 
many of them more powerful than he was, was est^^'^- 
lished because of his tools. The tool was an extension 
of his hand; or you may call it a third hand. The 
machine was the extension of the tool. The tool and 
the machine raised man above the brute creation. They 
freed human society from the bondage of nature. With 
the help of the tool and the machine man found ft easier 
to produce things. He produced more and yet had 
more leisure. And this resulted in the progress of the 
arts of civilization, and of thought and science. 

But the big machine and all its allies have not been 
unmixed blessings. If it has encouraged the growth of 
civilization it has also encouraged the grov/th of bar¬ 
barism by producing terrible weapons of warfare and 
destruction. If it has produced abundance, this abund¬ 
ance has not been for the masses, but for the limited few., 
It has made the difference between the luxury of the very 
ricli and the poverty of the poor even greater than it was| 
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in the past. lastead of being the tool and servant of; 
man, it has presumed to become his master. On the one 
side, it has taught virtues—co-operation, organization, 
punctuality; on the other, it has made life itself a dull 
routine for millions, a mechanical burden with little of 
Joy or freedom in it. 

But why should we blame the poor machine for the 
ills that have followed from it? The fault lies with man 
who has misused it., and with society which has not pro¬ 
fited by it fully. It seems to be unthinkable that the 
world, or any country, can go back to the old days before 
the Industrial Revolution, and it hardly seems desirable 
or wise that in order to get rid of some evils, we should 
throw away the numerous good things that mdustrial ism 
brings us. And m any event the machine has come and 
is going to stay. Therefore the ^yoblem for us is to 
retain the good things of industrialism and to get rid of 
the evil that attaches to it. We must profit by the 
wealth it produces but see to it that the wealth is evenly 
distributed among those who produce it. 

'^fhis letter was meant to tell you something about 

Industrial Revohition in England. But, as is my 
habit, I have gone otf at a tangent and started discussing 
the eft'ccts of industrialism, I have put before you a pro¬ 
blem that is troubling people to-day. But before we 
reach to-day we have to deal with yesterday; before wev,: 
consider the results of industrialism we fnust study when 
and how it came. I have made this preamble s6 long 
in order to impress you with the importance of this 
revolution. It was not a mere political revolution 
changing kings and rulers at the top. It was a revolu¬ 
tion affecting all the various classes and indeed every¬ 
body. The triumph of the machine and of industrial¬ 
ism meant the triumph of the classes that controlled the 
machine. As I told you long ago the class that controls 
the means of production is the class that rules. In olden 
times the only important means of production was the 
land, and therefore those who owned the land, that is the 
landlords, were the bosses. In feudal times this was so. ; 
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Other wealth than land then appears and the land 
owning classes begin to share their power wl^h the 
owners of the new means of production. And now 
comes the big machine and naturally the classes that 
controlled this come to the front and become the bosses. 

In the course of these letters I have told you on 
several occasions how the bourgeoisie of the towns rose 
in importance and struggled with the feudal nobles anti 
gained a measure of victory in some places. I have told 
yc>u of the collapse of feudalism and probably I have led 
you to imagine that the bourgeoisie, the new middle 
class, took its place. If so I want to correct myself for 
the rise to power of the middle class was much slower 
and it had not taken place at the period we are discuss¬ 
ing. It took a great revolution in France and the fear 
of a similar revolution in England for the bourgeoisie to 
gaiii power, Exiglish Revolution of 1688 resulted 

in the victory of Parliament, but Parliament itself, you 
will remember, was a body representing a small number 
of people, chiefly landowners. Some big merchants 
from the towns might get into it, but on the whole the 
merchant class, the middle class, had no place in it. 

Political power was thus in the hands of those Wiio 
owned landed property. This was so in England and 
even more so elsewhere. Landed property was inherited 
from father to son. Thus political power itself became 
an inherited privilege. I have already told you of 
. "pocket boroughs” in England, that is ^ constituencies 
returning members to Parliament, consisting of just a 
few electors. These few electors were usually under 
some one’s control and thus the borough was said to be 
in his pocket. Such elections were of course farcical and 
there was a great deal of corruption and selling of votes, 
:i and seats in Parliament. Some rich members of the 
rising middle class could afford to buy a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment in this way. But the masses had no look in. eithet 
way. They inherited no privileges or power, and 
obviously they could not buy power. So what could 
they do when they were sat upon and exploited by the 
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rich and the privileged? They had no voice inside 
Parliament or even in the election of members to Parlia¬ 
ment. Even outside demonstrations by them were 
frowned upon by those, in authority and put down by 
force. They were disorganised and weak and helpless. 
But when the cup of suffering and misery was overful 
they forgot lav/ and order and had a riot. There was 
thus a great deal of lawlessness in England in the eigh¬ 
teenth century. The general economic condition of the 
people was bad. It was made worse by the efforts of 
the big landlords to increase their estates at the expense 
of the small farmers who were squeezed out. Common 
land belonging to villages was also grabbed. All this 
increased the sufferings of the masses. The people also 
resented having no voice at all in the government and 
there was a vague demand for more liberty. 

In France the position was even worse and led to 
the Revolution. In England the king was unimportant 
and more people shared the power. Besides, there was 
no sxich development of political ideas in England as in 
France. So England escaped a big burst-up and the 
changes came to it more gradually. Meanwhile the 
rapid changes made by industrialism and the new econo- ' 
mic structure forced the pace. 

Such was, the political background in England m 
the eighteenth century. In home industries England 
had forged ahead chiefly by the immigration of foreign 
artisans. The religious wars on the continent forced 
.man}’’ Protestants to leave their countries and homes and 
take refuge in England. At the time when the Spani¬ 
ards were trying to crush the revolt in the Netherlands, 
large numbers of artisans fled from the Netherlands to 
England. It is said that thirty thousand of them settled 
in the east of England and Queen Elizabeth made it a 
condition of allowing them to settle that each house 
should employ one English apprentice. This helped 
England to build up her own cloth making industry. 
When this was established the English people prohibited 
the fabrics of the Netherlands from coming to England. 
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Meanwliile the N^ were still in the midst of 

their fierce war for freedom and their industires suffer¬ 
ed. So it happened that while previously numerous 
vessels laden with the fabrics of the Netherlands went 
to England, soon after, this was not only stopped but 
an opposite flow of English fabrics to the Netherlands 
began and increased in volume. 

Thus the Walloons from Belgium taught the Eng¬ 
lish cloth making. Later came the Huguenots, Prot¬ 
estant refugees from France, and they taught the Eng-, 
lish silk weaving. In the latter half of the seven¬ 
teenth century large numbers of skilled workers came 
over from the Continent and the English learned many 
trades from them, such as the making of paper, glass, 
mechanical toys, clocks and watches. 

So England, which had so far been a backw'ard coun¬ 
try in Europe, grew in importance and wealth. london 
also grew and became a fairly important part with a 
thriving population of merchants and traders. There 
is an interesting story which shows us that London was 
a considerable port and trading centre early in the seven-r 
teenth century. James I, the King of England who was 
father of Gharles I, who lost his head, was a great behe^eiA 
in the autocracy and the divine right of kings. Fie did 
not like Parliament or the upstart merchants of London 
and, in his anger, threatened the citizens of London with 
the removal of his court to Oxford. The Lord Mayor 
of London was unmoved by this threat and he said that 
he hoped ''His Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
leave them the Thames!” , 

It was this rich merchant class of London that 
backed Parliament and gave it a great deal of money 
during the struggle with Charles 1. < 

All these industries that had grown up in England 
were, what is called, cottage or home industries. That 
is to say the artisans or craftsmen usually worked in 
their own houses, or in small groups. 1 here were guilds 
or associations of craftsmen in each trade, not unlike 
many castes in India, but without the religious element 
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The master craftsmen took apprentices and 
; taught them their craft. Weavers had their own looms, 
spinners their own spinning wheels. Spinning was quite 
widespread and was the spare time industry of girls 
and women. Sometimes there were small factories 
where a number of looms were collected and the weavers 
worked together. But each weaver worked separately 
at bis loom, and there was teally no difference between 
his working at this loom at home or at some other place 
in company with other weavers and their looms. The 
small factory was wholly unlike the modern factory with 
its big machinery. 

This cottage stage of industry flourished not only 
in England then but all over the world, in every country 
where there was industry. Thus in India these cottage 
; industries were very advanced. In Eingland cottage in¬ 
dustries have almost completely disappeared, but in 
. India there are stillmany of them. Both the big 
, machine and the cottage loom still flourish side by side 
in India and you can compare and contrast the two. As 
you know the cloth we wear is khadi. It is hand-spun 
and hand woven and is thus entirely a product of the ? 
cottages andmud-huts of India. Bapu and our Con- 
* gress have laid great stress on the development of hand- 
spinniiig and have tried to make it the spare time indus¬ 
try of our peasantry who have plenty of time to spare. 

■ This indeed was the old spare time industry not only in 
India but m England and elsewhere, 

N&w mechanical inventions however made a great 
deal of difference to cottage industries in England. 
Machines did more and more the work of man and made 
it easier to produce more with less effort. These inven¬ 
tions began in the middle of the eighteenth century and 
we shall consider them in our next letter. This letter 
|ihas grown long enough already. 

I have referred briefly to our knadi movement. I 
dd* not wish to say much about it here. But I should ? 
like to point out to you that this movement or the 
charkha are not meant to compete with the big machine. 
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jP^jple full ijat© t]his inistake and imagine that tlie 
' a geing back to the middle ag^, and 

di^rrrtf>4wg ftf machines and all that indtistrialism h^ 
brought us. This is all wrong.^ Our rri^v enient is 
decid^y not against industrialism as such ctr 
and faenories. We want India to have the best of eyeiy-, 
thing ahtl as rapidly as posable. But having rej^d to' 
existing conditions in Indiii) and especially the terijib^. 
poverty of our peasantry, we have urged them to spm 
in their spare time. Thus not onl)'" do they bettCT their- 
own conations a little, but they help in leffiening 
dep^dencse on foreign cloth, which has taken so rraich 
wealth out of our country. 
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,i?|ili '.'' v.. ■..I'.mMst now tell you of. some,of these ijdteicksnic^ . i, 
J:^!‘f- , iuy^^ntions which made such a tremendous difference in 
/yV > ^ of production. They seem simple enough 

■.'ii?'v|i<;''V:f5^hen them now in a mill nr . factory. ,\ -.But;'/ 

, tluh^^ of them for the first time and to invent them 
>; , : a very difficult matter. The first of these inyeatidns 

r; when a man named Kay made the ff^mg 

j ^ ^shuttle for cloth weaving. Before this invention the 
: thread in the shuttle in the weaver’s hand h^ to he 
across and through the other 
placed lengthwise, called the warp. The flying shuttle 
^ ^ this process and thus doubled the weaver’s 
■^yutput. This meant that the weaver could consume 
much more yarn. Spinners were hard put to it to supply 
yt^ additionahyarn, and they tried to find some way of 
increasing their output. This prohlem was partly solved 
by the invention by Hargreaves in 1764 of the splrmii^^^^ 
i^iny. Other inventions by Richard Arkwright 
others followed; water power was used and later steaim 
power. All these inventions were first applied to the 
y j cotton industry, and factories or cotton n^ls grew iip.i 
'■y jy;:. The next industry to take to the new methods was the 
r;;|:. ■' , woollen industry. . r 

It i in 1765, James Watt made his steam 

. | |e|i®ine. This was a great event and the use of steam 
'I t ; in factory production followed from it. Coal Was now 
wanted for the new factories and the coal industry 
. J^refore developed. The use of coal led to new metlu^ 

Oif P'OrnrSmelting, that is the melting of 
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separate tlie pure metal. The iron industry thereupon 
grew fast. New factories were built near the coal fields 
as coal was cheaper there. 

Thus three great industries grew up in England-— 
the textile, iron and coal—and factories sprung up in 
the coal areas and other suitable places. The face of 
England changed. Instead of the green and pleasant 
countrj^side, there grew up in many places these new 
factories with their long chimneys belching forth smoke 
and darkening the neighbourhood. They were not 
beautiful to look at, these factories, surrounded by 
mountains of coal and heaps of refuse. Nor were the 
new manufacturing towns, growing around the fac-, 
tories, things of beauty. They were put up aivj^owi 
the only object of the owners being to get on with the 
making of money. lEey were ugly and large and dirty, 
and the starving workers had to put up with these as 
well as with the terribly unwholesome conditions in the 
factories. 

You may remember my telling you of the squeez¬ 
ing out of the small farmers by the big landowners and 
the growth of unemployment, resulting in riots and 
lawlessness in England. The new industries iiiacie 
matters worse to begki with. Agriculture suffered and 
unemployment increased. Indeed as each new inven¬ 
tion came it resulted in replacing manual labour by 
mechanical devices. This often led to workers being 
discharged and caused great resentment among them. 
Many of them came to hate the new machines and they 
even tried to break them. The machine-wreckers these 
people were called. 

Machine-wrecking has quite a long history in^ 
Europe, going back to the sixteenth century, when, a| 
simple machine loom was invented in Germany. In an 
old book written by an Italian priest in 1579 it is stated 
about this loom that the Town Council of Danzig 
"being afraid that the invention might throw a large 
number of the vrorkmen on the streets, had the machine 
destroyed, and the inventor secretly strangled or drovai- 
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ed!** In spite of this stimmary way of dealing with the 
inventor, this machine appeared again in the seventeenth 
century an^d there Were riots all over Europe because of 
it. Laws were passed in many places against its use, and 
it was even publicly burned in the market place. It is 
possible that if this machine had come into use when it 
wasiirst invented, other inventions would have followed, 
and the machine age would have come sooner than it did. 
But the mere fact that it was not used shows that con¬ 
ditions were not then-ripe for it. When these condi¬ 
tions were ripe then machinery established itself inspite 
of numerous riots in England. It was natural for the 
workers to feel resentment at the machirxe. Gradually 
they came to learn that the fault did not lie with the 
machine but with the way it was used for the prolit of 
a few persons. Let us go back, however, to the develop¬ 
ment of the machine and of factories in England. 

The new factories swallowed up many of the cot¬ 
tage industries and the private workers. It was not 
possible for these home, workers to compete with the 
machine. So they had to give up their old crafts and 
.■'Ijrades and seek employment as wage earners in the very 
factories they hated, or to join the unemployed. The 
collapse of the cottage industries was not sudden, but it 
was rapid enough. By the end of the century, that is 
by about 1800, the big factories were much in evidence. 
About thirty years later steam railways began in Eng¬ 
land with Stephenson’s famous engine named the Rocket. 
And so the ' machine went on advancing all over the 
country and in almost all departments of industry and 
life. 

It is interesting to note that all the inventors, many 
of whom I have not mentioned, came from the class of 
manual workers. It is from this class also that many of 
the early industrial leaders came. But the result of 
their inventions and the factory system that followed 
was to make the gulf between the employer and the 
worker wider still. The Worker in the factory became 
just a cog in a machine, helpless in the hands of vast 
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economic forces lie could not even understand, much 
less control The craftsman and the artisan first sensed 
that something was wrong when they found that the 
new factory was competing with them and making and 
selling articles far cheaper than they could possibly 
make them with their simple and primitive ^ tools at 
home. For no fault of theirs they had to shut tip their 
little shops. If they could not carry on with their own 
crafts much less could they succeed with a new one. So 
they joined the army of the unemployed and starved. 
“Hunger”, it has been said, “is the drill-sergeant of the 
factory owner,” and hunger ultimately drove them to 
the new factories to seek employment. The employers 
showed them little pity. They gave them work indeed, 
but at a bare pittance, for which the miserable workers 
had to pour out their life-blood in the factories. Axe¬ 
men, and little children even, worked long hours in 
stifling, unhealthy places till many of them almost faint¬ 
ed .and dropped down with fatigue. Men worked right 
down below in the coal mines the whole long day and 
did not see the daylight for months at a time. 

But do not think that all this was just due to the 
cruelty of the employers. They were seldom consciously 
cruel; the fault lay with the system. They were out to 
increase their business and to conquer distant world 
markets from other markets and in order to do this they 
were prepared to put up with anything. The building 
of new factories and the purchase of machinery costs a 
lot of money. It is only after the factory begins to 
produce and these goods are sold in the market, that the 
money comes back. So these factory owners had to 
economise in order to build and, even when money came 
by sale of goods, they went on building more factories. 
They had got a lead over the other countries of the 
world because of their early industrialisation and they 
wanted to profit by this—and indeed they did profit. 
So in their mad desire to increase their business and, 
make more money they crushed the poor workers whose 

labour produced the sources of their wealth. ; • 
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Thus the new systetti of industry was particularly 
adapted to the exploitation of the weak by the strong. 
Right through history we have seen the powerful ex¬ 
ploiting the weak. The factory system made this easier. 

In law there was no slavery but in fact the starving 
worker, the wage-slave of the factory, was little better 
than the old slave. The law was all in favour of the 
employer. Even religion favoixred him and told the 
poor to put up with their miserable lot here in this world 
and expect a heavenly compensation in the next world! 

? Indeed, the governing classes developed quite a con¬ 
venient philosophy that the poor were necessary for 
society and therefore it was quite virtuous to pay low 
wages. If higher wages were paid the poor would try 
to have a good time and not work hard enough. It was 
a comforting and useful way of thinking because it just 
fitted in with the material interests of the factory 
owners and the other rich people. 

It is very interesting and instructive to read about 
these times. One learns so much. We can see what i 
tremendous effect the mechanical processes of produc¬ 
tion have on economics and society. Tlie whole social 
fabric is upset; new classes come to the front and gain j| 
power; the artisan class becomes the wage-earning class 
in the factory.. In addition to this the new economics 

- moulds people’s ideas even on religion and morals. The 
convictions of the mass of mankind ruti hand in hand 
with their interests or class feelings, and they take good 

- care, when they have the power to do so, to make laws 
to protect their own interests. Of course all this is done 
wdth every appearance of virtue and with every assurance 
that the good of mankind is the only motive at the back 
of the law. We, in India, have enough of pious senti¬ 
ments from English Viceroys and other officials in India. 
We are always being told how they labour for the good 
of India. Meanwhile they govern us with ordinances 

I and bayonets and crush the life-blood out of our people. 
Our zamindars tell us how they love their tenants, but 
f they do not scruple to squeeze and rack-rent them till 
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they have nothinj^ left but their starved bodies, Ourfj , 
capitalists and big factory owners also assure us of their-i| ‘ ;■ 

good will for their workers, but the good will does not| , 
translate itself in better wages or better conditions forji, !||| 
the workers. AH the profits go to make new palaces, not'f * 
to improve the mud hut of the worker. ■/ V 

It is amazing how people deceive themselves and| . 
others when it is to their interest to do so. So we find' . 
the English employers of the eighteenth century and , .j, 
after resisting all attempts to better the lot of their, 


' 0 , 


m' 


workers. They objected to factory legislation and', : 'l|| 
housing reform, and refused to admit that , societ:/bad ||fc' 
any obligation to remove the causes of distress. They ' 
comforted themselves with the thought that it was the , 
idle . only who suffered, and in any eve/j.t they hardly 
looked upon the workers as.human beings like them¬ 
selves. They developed a new philosophy which is called 
I laissez-faire, tkxt is they wanted to do just what they 
liked in their biisinesses without any interference from 
' government. By having got factories to make things 
i before other countries had done so, they had got a lead, 
and all they wanted was a free field to make money, ' 
Laissez-faire became almost a semi-divine theory which 
w'as supposed to give an opportunity to everybody if ; 

he could but take advantage of it. Each man and wo- 
man was to fight the rest of the world to go ahead, and 
if many fell in the struggle what did it matter? ^ 

In the course of these letters I have told you of the 
progress of co-operation between man and man,'which d 
had been the basis of civilization. Bxit laissez-faire and H 
;; the new capitalism brought the law of the%ngle. "Pig 
philosophy” Gaiiyle called it. Who laid dovrn this new 
law of life aiui business? Not the workers. The poor 
fellovzs had little to say in the matter. It was the suc¬ 
cessful manufacturers at the top who wanted no mter- 
ference with their success in the name of foolish seriti-i 
ment. So in the name of liberty and the rights of pro- k|' ^ 
petty they objected even to the compulsory sanitation j 
of private houses .and interference with the adulter a- f' 
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tion of goods. ^ 7 " 

I have just used the word capkMkm. Capitalism 
7 > V ^ kind had existed in all countries for a long time, 
' • ’ that is to say businesses were carried on with accumu¬ 
lated money.- But with the coming of the big machine 
and industrialism far larger sums of money were re¬ 
quired for factory production. ’'Industrial capital” 
this was called and the word capitalism is now used to 
refer to the economic system which grew up after the 
Industrial Revolution.. Under this system capitalists, 
that is owners of capital, controlled the factories and 
took the profits. With industrialisation capitalism 
spread ail over the world, except now in the Soviet 
,itef |i- Other places. From 

its earliest days capitalism emphasized the difference be¬ 
tween the rich and the poor. The mechanisation of 
industry resulted in much greater production and there¬ 
fore it produced greater wealth. But this new wealth 
' :W^ to a small group only—the owners of the new in¬ 
dustries. The workers remained poor. Very slowly 
, the workers’ standards improved in England, largely be¬ 
cause of the exploitation of India and other places. But 
the workers’ share in the profits of industr>^ was very 
fjf i' ^small. ^The Industrial Revolution and capitalism solved 
,, the problem of production. They did not solve the 
flit!;; if prohiem of the distribution of the new wealth created, 
ln;'' "' 'i So the old tussle between the haves and the have-nots not 
; l only remained, but it became acuter. 

The Industrial Revolution took place in the second 
l;s., j^g|£ q£ the eighteenth century. This was the very 
period when the British were fighting in India and 
Canada, It was then that the Seven Years’ War took 
place. These events acted and reacted on each other 
greatly. The enormous sums of money that the East 
India Company and its servants (you will remember 
Clive) extorted out of India after battle of Plassey 
and later were of great help in sttlrting the new indus¬ 
tries. I have told you earlier in' this letter that indus¬ 
trialisation is an expensive job to begin with. It swal- 
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lows up rrtoriey without any return for some time. Un¬ 
less plenty of money is available, either by loan or other¬ 
wise, it results in poverty and distress fill such time as 
the industry begins to work and make money. England 
was extraordinarily fortunate in getting these vast sums 
of money from India just when she wanted them most 
for her developing industries and factories. 

Having built up these factories new wants arose. 
The factories wanted raw material to convert it into 
manufactured articles. Thus cotton was required to 
make cloth. Even more necessary were new markets 
where the new goods produced by the factories could be 
sold. Eingland had got a tremendous lead over other 
countries by starting factories first. But inspite of this 
lead she would have had difficulties in finding easy 
markets. Again India came, very unwillingly, to the 
rescue. The English in India adopted all manner of 
devices to ruin Indian industries and force down Eoglish 
cloth on India. I shall say more of tins later. Mean¬ 
while it is important to note how the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion in England was helped by the British holding India 
and forcing it to fit in with their schemes. 

Industrialism spread to all parts of the world during 
the nineteenth centutT.g and capitalist industry develop¬ 
ed elsewhere on the general lines laid down in Engird. 

, Capitalism led inevitably to a new imperialism for every- , 
where there was a demand for ra?w materials for manu¬ 
facture and markets to sell the manufactured goods. 
The easiest way to have the markets and the ravr mate¬ 
rials was to take possession of the country. So there 
was a wild scramble among the more powerful countries 
for new territories. England, again, with her possession 
of India and her sea power had a great advantage. But 
of imperialism and its fruits I shall have to say something, 
later. 

With the Industrial Revolution the English world 
was more and more dominated by the great cloth manu¬ 
facturers of Lancashire, and the iron-masters and the. 
mine-owners, • , '■ v/',." ^ 
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■f shall now consider-rthe , second great 

4fthe eighteenth centi»ry^the:;revolf of'the Aiiii|^a>.Xp;r| 
against England. ' 'Thl^.^ was' i p 
and not so vital as the Jndttstriai Revoluti^i'' 
which tve have^ studying^ or fhe French Revol^- 
tup^^ which was to follow it sooft atid shake the social 
v^^hl^ttiohs of Europe. And yet this political change 
, 'V^h^^^iherica was iniportant and destined to bear great 
results. The American colonies which became free then 
have grd^wn to-day into the most pow'erful, the richest, 
and industrially, the most advanced country in die 
world. 

Do you remember the “Mayflower’*, the ship that 
took a batch of Protestants from England to America 
in :;l^20? They did not like the autocracy of Jam^ I; 
nof did they like his religion. So these people, since 
called the “Pilgrim Fathers’*, shook the dust of 

g ngland from off their feet and went to the strange new 
^ ^ 4 nd across the Atlantic Ocean, to found a colony where 
'they greater freedom. They landed in the 

liorth and called the place New Plymouth. Colonists 
had gone before them to other parts of the North Arae- 
Ji^ah coast line. Many others; follow-ed them, till there 
colonies dotted all over the east coast from 
liMorth to south. There were Catholic colopies, 

founded by cavalier nobles from Engla:^, and 
lu^er colonies—Pennsylvania is named after the 
:Etn. There were also Dutchmen, and Ger- 
panes and some Frenchmen. They w'cre a 
but by far the greater number of them, were 
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English colonists. The Dutch founded a town and 
called it New Amsterdam, When the English took this 
later they changed the name to New York—so well 
known now. 

The English colonists continued to acknowledge 
the British King and Parliament. Many of them had 
left their homes because they were discontented with 
their lot there and did not approve of much that the 
King or Parliament did. But they had no desire to 
break away. The southern colonies, consisting of 
cavaliers and supporters of the King, were even more 
attached to England. The colonies lived their separate 
lives and had little in common with each other. By the 
eighteenth century there were thirteen colonies on the' 
east coast, all under British control. To the north was 
Canada; to the south Spanish territory. The Dutch 
and Danish and other settlements in these thirteen colo¬ 
nies had all been swallowed tip by them and were under 
British control. But remember that the colonies were 
along the coast only and some distance inland. Beyond 
them, to the,^west, lay vast territories stretching right up 
to the Pacific Otean, nearly ten times the size of the 
thirteen colonies. These territories were not occupied 
by any European colonists. They were inhabited by, 
and were under the control of, various tribes or nations 
of Red Indians. The chief of these were the Iroquois. 

In the middle of the century there was, as you will 
remember, a world-wide struggle between England and 
France. This was known as the Seven Years' War 
(173(6 to 1763), and it was waged not only in Europe 
but in India and Canada. England won and France 
had to give up Canada to her. France was thus elim¬ 
inated from America and England controlled all the 
settlements in North America. Only in the province of 
Quebec in Canada was there any French poptxlation; 
otherwise the settlements were predominantly English. 
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Quebec strange to say, is still an island of French 


language and culture, surrounded by an Anglo-Saxon 
population. Montreal (from Mont Royal), the big-^ 
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gest city of Quebec province, has, I believe, more French 
speaking people in it than any city other than Paris. 

I have told you, in an earlier letter, of the slave 
trade that was carried on by European countries to 
bring negro workers from Africa to America. This 
terrible and ghastly trade was largely in the hands of 
the Spanish, Portuguese and English, Labour was need¬ 
ed in America, especially in the southern States where 
large tobacco plantations had grown up. The people 
of the country, the so-called Red Indians, were nomads 
and did not like to settle down; besides, they refused to, 
work under conditions of slavery. They would not 
bend; they preferred to be broken, and broken they 
were in subseqxient years. They were practically 
exterminated and they died off under the new condi¬ 
tions. There are not many left to-day of these people 
who once inhabited a whole continent. 

As the Red Indians would not work in the plan¬ 
tations, and labour was badly needed, the unhappy peo¬ 
ple of Africa were captured in horrible man-hunts and 
sent across the seas in a manner the cruelty of which 
is almost beyond belief. These African Flegroes were 
taken to the southern States—Virginia, Carolina and 
Georgia—and made to work in gangs on the large plan¬ 
tations, chiefly,of tobacco. 

In the northern States conditions were different. 
The old puritan traditions brought over by the Pilgrim 
Fathers in the *'Ma 3 dlower” still flourished. There were 
compact farms, and no such huge plantations as in the 
south. Slaves, or large numbers of workers, were not 
needed for these farms. As there was no lack of new. 
land every person tended to become his own master by 
having his own farm. So a feeling of equality grew 
among the settlers. 

Thus we find two economic systems growing up in 
these colonies, one in the north based on small farms and 
some notions of equality, the other in the south based on 
large plantations and .slavery. The Red Indian had no 
place in either of these. So these people, who were the 
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original inliabitajjts of tKc continent, were pressed back 
slowly to the west. This process was made easier by the 
quarrels and divisions among the Red Indians them¬ 
selves. ''(T 

The English King and many big landowners irt 
England had large interests in these colonies, especially 
in the south. They tried to exploit them as much as 
possible. After the Seven Years’ War a special effort 
was made to get money out of the American colonies. 

V. The English Parliament, dominated as it was by land- 
owners, was willing enough to exploit the colonies and 
it backed the King. Taxation was imposed and restric¬ 
tions on trade. You will remember that in India also 
at this time an intensive expioitation was begun by the 
British in Bengal, and all manner of obstacles were put 
in the way of Indian trade. 

The colonists objected to these restrictions and to 
the new taxation, but the English government felt 
strong and confident after their victory in the Seven 
Years’ War and cared little for their objections. The 
Seven Year|’ War had, however, taught the colonists 
many things also. People from difi’erent „ colonies pr 
Statesand got to know each other. 
They''fought with regular English troops against the 
French fr5G|)Capd SOwith fighting and 
the ghastly game of war. So, on tlieir side also, the 
colonists were in no mood to submit to what they consi-^ 
dered an injustice and a wrong to them. 

Matters came to a head in izyp when the British 
® government soiight to force the East India Gompany’s 
tea on them,. Many of the rich people in England held 
shares in the East India Company and were thus inter¬ 
ested in its fortunes. The government was under their 
influence, and probably the members of the government 
themselves were interested in the East: India trade. So 
government tried to encourage the business of the East 
India Company by making it easy for it to take its tea 
to America and sell it there. But this caused injury to 
the local colonial tea trade and was much resented. It 
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' was decided therefore to boycott this,, foreign tea; In 
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' December, 1773, when an attempt was made to land the 
B#’ East India Company’s tea at Boston, this was resisted. 

pf;.\ Some of the colonists disguised ' as . Red 

Indians, went on board the cargo vessels and threw the 
tea overboard. This was done publicly before a large 
syrapathetic crowd. It was a challenge which led to 
war between the rebellious colonies and England. 

I History never repeats itself exactly, and yet it is 

p; strange how near it comes to it sometimes. This inci- 

‘ y dent of throwing over-board of the tea at Boston in 

1773 'has become very famous. It is called the *'^wtom 
Ig^fe'tea ; party.”: When Bapu, two and a half years ago," 
started his salt campaign and the great march to Dandi, 
and the salt raids, many people in America thought of 
their "Boston tea party” and compared the new "salt 
party” to it. But of course there was a great deal of 
difference between the two. 

A ^tiar and a half later, inyl775', war began between 
> Eingland and her American colonies. What wei'e the 
colonies fighting for.^ Not independence, not to cut 




pi# I away from England. Even when fighting had begun 
Illy. I and blood had been shed on both sides, the leaders of the 
^ colonists continued to address George III of England as 
their "Most Gracious Sovereign” and to consider them- 
|selves as his faithful subjects. It is most interesting to 
motice this as you will find the same thing happening 
loften enough. In Holland, Philip II of Spain was called 
Isovereign, although bitter warfare was being carried on 
, ’yi against his armies. It was only after many years of 
fighting that Holland was f orced to declare her independ- 
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ence. In India after many years of doubt and hesita- 




tion, and dallying with the idea of Dominion Status and 
the like, our National Congress declared on the 1st Jan¬ 
uary, 1930, in favour of independence. Even now there 
are some people who seem to be afraid of the idea of 
independence and talk of dominion rule in India. But 
history teaches us, and the examples of Holland and 




.America are clear enough, that the end of such a struggle 
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^an only be indepenclence. 

In 1774, a little before war began between the 
' colonies and England, Washington stated that no think¬ 
ing man in all North. America desired independence. 
And yet Washington was to be the first president of 
the American Republic! In 1774, after the war had 
begun, forty-six leading members of the Colonial Con¬ 
gress addressed King George III as his faithful subjects 
and pleaded for peace and the cessation of the "effusion 
' of blood” already shed. They were ardently desirous 
, of restoring harmony and good will between England 
and her American children. All they ask for is some 
kind of dominion government, and they declare, in 
Washington’s words, that no thinking man wanted in- 
depejidence. This was called the 
tion.” How^^f^ the language is! One hears it 

orteii enough in India to-day. ' i 

in less than a year twenty-five of the fignato- 
ries of this petition had signed another document-—th^. 
Declaration of Independence, 

So the colonies did not begin fighting for the sake 
of indepcnderxe. Their grievances were _ t ax^ri ori and 
restrictions on, They denied the right of the 

BfifisirParliament to tax them against their will. "No, 
taxation without,,|;epresenta,tion” their famous cry, 

and they were not represented in the British Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The colonists had no army, but they had a vast 
country to ferire and fall Back whenever necessary, 
llrey built up an army, a,nd Washington ultimately be¬ 
came their Commander-in-Chief. They had a few 
successes and, thinking perhaps that the time was a 
favourable one for a fling at the old etiemy, England, 
France joined the colonies. Spain also declared war 
against England. The odds were against England now, 
But the waf on for many years. In 1776 camf 

■ .the famous "Declaration, of Independence” of the 
colonies. In 178i^^ the war ended, .and the Peace of Parj^ 
between the warring countries was signed in 1783. 
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So the thirteen American colonies became an in- 
dependent republic—the United StatCvS of America as 
they were called. But for long each State was jealous 
of the others and considered itself more or less independ¬ 
ent. Only gradually came the feeling of a common 
nationality. It was a vast country, continually spread¬ 
ing west-wards. It was the first great republic of the 
, modern world-—tiny Switzerland being the only other 
real republic at the time. Holland although republican, 
was controlled by the aristocracy. England was not 
only a monarchy but its Parliament was in the hands of 
the small rich landowning class. So the United States 
Republic Was a new kind of country. It had no jgast,i: 
p, the coujitries pf,.,Europe and Asia hadT"" It had no 
relics of feudalism, except in the jpfantation system and 
slavdfy in the south. It had not hereditary nobility, 
'ihe bdufgepisid oi.’ middle class had thus fhw obstacles 
to its growth, and it grew rapidlyl Its population at 
the time of the war of independence was less than fpjjjt 
millions. Two years ago, ;in 1930, it was nearly ’*123 
uniluons. 

George Washington became the first president of 
the United States. He was a great landowner from the 
State of Virginia. Other great men of this period, who 
are considered the founders of the republic, are Thomas 
Paine, Benjamin Franklin, Patrick Henry, JThomas 
Jefferson, Adams and James Madison. Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin was a specially distinguished man, and was a great 
scientist; By^ flying boys’kites he shov^^ed that the 
, 1 , lightning in the clouds was the same thing as electri- 
ficity. ■ ' 

The Declaration of Independence of 1776 stated 
that "all men are born equal.” This is hardly a correct 
statement, if analysed, for some are weak and some are 
strong, some are more intelligent and capable than others. 
But the idea behind the statement is clear enough and 
praiseworthy. The colonists wanted to get rid of the 
fgyiJ^Ijtiegualiti^^^^ That in itself was a very 

1 great advance. IProbaBly many of the framers of the 
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li'liSeclaration of Independence were influenced by tbe 
iilphilosopbers and thinkers of eighteenth century hrance, 
from Voltaire and Rousseau onwards. ^ 

“All men are horn equal’^-—and yet there was th«.; 
poor negro, a slave with few rightsl What of him? 
How did he fit in with the constitution? He did not 
fit in, and he has not yet fitted in. Many years later 
there was a hitter civil war between the northern and 
southern States, and as a result slavery was abolished. 
But the negro probiem still continues in America. 


We have now considered very briefly two of the re- 
Xj^olnti^s of the eighteenth century. In this letter I ^liU 
■t«fl yoti sonietlib^ of the third revolution—the French 
devolution. Of the three this one in France created 


tie most stir. 


The Industrial Revolution wliich bega^ 

: in England was a vastly important one, but it crept ott' 
gradually and was almost uniioticedi fay most peoj^. 
]%w realised at the time its real si gniflr^nfF The 
Frei^ Revolution, on the other hand, burst stidde^y 
on an astonished Europe, Eke a thunderbdt.; ^JlEui^e^ 
was a;fll under a host of moaiarchs and emperors. 1^| 
ariciwnt Holy Roman Empire had long ceased tp fmaci^! 
tion, hot it existed cm paper still and its ghc?st c^t a long 
shadow over Europe. In this world of kaigs and em¬ 
perors and coitfts and palaces, there came, out of tfhe 
deptlis of the comznpn people, this sttangewrid terrify'i- 
ing ; creature, which paid no attehtitoyito moss-groWn 
custom or ^^ p^ and which nurl^'a hang from his 

threatened others with a Rk:e fate. Is it ' 
s^^rising that the kings and aU thie priyfkged 
i^trope tremhied before this revolt of the m^ses, whpm 
™d so long ignored and crushed? 

French Revolution burst like a volcano. And 
yet revoluticMis and volcanoes do not burst out sudderdy 
. l^thput reason or long evolution. We see tbc ; sudden 
bu^t and are surprised; but underneath the surface of 
the earth many forces play against each other for long 
^^B^ and the fires gather to^'ther, till the crust on th||i« 
can hold them down no longer, and they burst 
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forth in mighty jQames shooting up to the sky, and 
molten lava rolls clown the mountain side. Even so the 
forces that ultimately break out in revolution play for 
long under the surface of society. Water boils when 
you heat it; but you know that it has reached boiling 
point only after getting hotter and hotter. 

Ideas and economic conditions make revolutions. 
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FooliiSipecTple in authority blind to everything that does 
not fit in with their ideas, imagi.iie„that^ 
caused by agitatojrs.^ Agitators are people who are dis- 
cdhteiited with existing conditions and desire a change 
and Wpfll revolutionary period has its 

full supply of them; they are themselves the outcome of 
the ferment and dissatisfaction that exists. But tens 
and hundreds of thousands of people do not move to 
action merely at the bidding of an agitator. Most peo¬ 
ple desire security above everything; they do not want 
to risk losing what they have got. But when economic 
conditions are such that their day to day suflFering gr ows 
and life becomes almost an intolerable burden, then even 
the weak are prepared to take risks. It is then that they 
listen to the voice of the agitator v/ho seems to show 
them a way out of their misery. 

In many of my letters I has'e told you of the dis¬ 
tress of the people and of peasant risings. In every 
country of Asia and Europe there have been these revolts 
of the peasantry often resulting in much bloodshed and 
in cruel repression. Their distress drove the peasantry 
to revolutionary action, but usually they had no clear 
ideas of their goal. Because of this vagueness in thought, 
this want of an ideology, their efl’orts often ended in 
failure. In the French RcYolution we find a new thing, 
at any rate on such a big scale—the anion of ideas with 
the economic urge for revolutionary action. Where 
there is such a union, there is the real revolution, and a 
real revolution atfects the whole fabric of life and society 
—-political, social, economic and religious. We find this 
happening in France in the last years of the eighteenth 
century 
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, J have told you already of the iu;5ur.y.,an4 ..locoinr 
i 'f55lShl. , of the Frenclx kings' and the, 

^grinding poverty of people. Economic 

conditions were thus inevitably leading up to a burst-up. 
I have also told you something of the ferment in the 
mine's of the French people; of the now ideas set going 
« hy .^t)h;a and many 

ho we had the two processes—economic distress 
and the formation of an ideology—going on together 
, „ and acting and re-acting on each other. It takes a long 
I'lyf time to build up the ideology of a people, for new ideas 
have to filter down gradually to them, and few persons 
'V'V are eager to give up their old prejudices and notions. It 

■ , <80 happens, often enough, that by the time .amew ideo- 
h>gy is established and the people have at last succeeded in 
^ set of ideas, these ideas themselves are 
lUvi. interesting to notice that 

the ideas of the French philosophers of the eighteenth 
, y century were based on the pre-industrial age in Europe; 
;:d ,, and yet at that very time almost the* fhdustmr^ 

tion was beginning in England and this was changing 
industry and life so much that in reality It was knock¬ 
ing out the bottom from many of the new French 
theories. The Industrial Revolution really developed 
later oh and the French philosophers could not of course 
guess what was going t;o happen. Yet their ideas, on 
which to a large extent the French Revolution based its 
ideology, were out of date with the coming of big 
;industry.: ■ ■ 

liowever that might be, it is clear that these ideas 
arid theories of the French philosophers had a very 
powerful efl'cet on the Revolution. There had previ¬ 
ously been many instances of masses in action in risings 
and revolts; now we had a remarkable instance of con¬ 
scious masses in action, or rather consciously guided 
masses in action. Hence the importance of this vreat 
revolution in France. , < 
f have told you that Louts XV succeeded his great- 
'0ir gtaridfather Louis XIV in 1715 and reigned for 59 years. 
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He is reported to have said: Aprh mot le delude and he 
acted accordingly. Merril/'^he sent liw 
|b};;ss. He took no tsssott ftom the British^^ R 
'and the beheading of the English Ring. In 1774 he 
was succeeded by his grandson, Louis XVI, a very; 
foolish and His wife “wins ■iViafle' Shidi" 

nHte^li* sister of tfie Hapsburgh Austrian Emperor. ' 
She was also very foolish bur she had a kind of obstinate 
strength and Louis XVI was entirely under her thumb. 
She was even more full of the idea of the “divine right 
ofaliings” than Louis, and she hated the common people. 
Between the two of them, wife and husband, they did 
everything to make the idea of monarchy hateful to the 
people. The French people, even after the beginning 
of the Revolution, were not clear on the question of the 
monarchy, hut I.ouis and Marie Antoinette by their 
actions and follies made the repubiic ineyit:||s|e^ And 
yet wiser pe they were could have done little. 

Even so the Czar and Czarina of Russia behaved with 
amazing folly on the eve of the Russian Revolution of 
1917. It is curious how these people become even 
more foolish as the crisis deepens, and thus help in their 
own destruction. There is a famous Latin saying which 
just fits them— qwm dens perdere^ v denienUf^ , 

whom God wishes to destroy he first makes mad- There 
is an almost exact equivalent in Sanskrit-— kale 
.viparit Imddhk ;i . 

One of the props of monarchy and dictatorship has 
often been militar^^^^ Whenever there is trouble 

at Eome a fcng or a government clique is attracted to- , 
wards military adventure abroad to distract peoples’ 
minds. But in France the result of the military adven¬ 
tures had been bad. The Seven Years’ War had meant 
defeat fpr France and was thus a bibw to the tiionarchy. 
B3ril^uptoy„ i^gme, ^ peafeFi'''apdb The __^French::';^i; 

participafe the American War of Indepehi^nee 
meant niore expendituref ' Where w money to 
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|||!p|lxome' from? The nobles, and^ priests%ejre: privileged and 
|exempt from ipost taxes and they had no intention Qf 
Igiving up their privileges. Tet money must be raised 
IftOt Only to pay debts but for the ’extfavagahces of the 




|c6iirt.: What of the masses, the common people? I 
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'shall give you a description of them from Carlyle, an 


English writer on the French Revolution. He has a 



peculiar style, which you will notice, but he is often very 
effective in his pen pictures. 

With the working people again, it is not well. Unlucky! 


Foir there are from'twenty to tw'enty-five millions of them. 
Whom, however, we lump together into a kind of dim 
compendious unity, monstrous but dim, far off, as the 
or, more humanely, as ''the masses/^ Masses 




canaille 

indeed; and yet singular to say, if, with an. effort of 
imagination, thou follow them, over broad Francei into 
i their clay hovels, into their garrets and hutches, the masses 
Consist all of units. Every unit of whom has his own 
heart and sorrows; stands covered there with his owil skin, 
and if you pinch him he will bleed.” 

‘ How well the description fits, .not only the France 
of 1789, but the India of 1932! Do not many of us 
lump together the 'masses’ of India, the scores of millions 
of peasants and workers, and think of them as some un-^ 
happy ungainly beast? Beasts of burden they have 
been for many a long day and still are. We 'sympa¬ 
thise’ with them and talk patronisingly of doing them 
good. .And yet we hardly think of them as individuals 
and human beings, not very unlike us. It is well to re¬ 
member that in their mud huts they have their separate 
lives and feel Hunger and cold and pain like all of us. 
■|Many of our politicians, learned in the law, think and 
itaik of constitutions and the like, forgetting the human 
Ibeings for whom constitutions and laws 
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tics for the dwellei's of our millions of mvid huts and 
I town slums means food for the hungry and clothing .and 
isheiter.-s: ' I 

So stood France under Louis XVI. Right at the 
heginniiag of his reign there were hunger riots. For 




several years these continued, and there was a gap, 


iilt 


followed later by fresh peasaxit risings, Duxdng one of 
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these food riots at Dijon, the Governor told the starving 
people : ,gta 5 s has sprotvted,, 

brpjvi;^e on it!” Vast nunibers of people became pro¬ 
fessional beggars. It was officially declared that in 1777 
there were eleven lakhs of How 

India comes ihevitabiy to our minds when we think of 
this poverty and misery! 

The peasant§,,were for food, but^ 

Were also hungry for land. Under the feudal system 
p|the nobles were lords of the land and to them went a 
' great part of the income from it. The peasantsi had no 
.clear ideas, no clear goal, but they wanted to own their 
i;') land and they hated this feudal system which crushed 
them, they hated the nobles, and the clergy, and (think 
of India again!) the gabelle ot salt tax, which was espe¬ 
cially felt by the poor. 

Such was the condition of the peasantry, and yet 
the King and Queen clamoured for money. The govern¬ 
ment had no money to spend and debts grew. Marie 
A ntoinette Was nick-named ” There 

was no way of raising more money. At last, Louis XVI, 
at his wits’ end, summoned the States-General in May, 
This body consisted of the representatives of the 
*t&ee classes, or estates of the realm as they were called: 
nobles, clergy, commons. In composition it was thus 
not unlike the British Parliament with its House of 
Lords, consisting of nobles and clergy, and the House 
of Commons. But there were many differences between 
the two. The British Parliament had been meeting more 
or less regularly for some hundreds of years and had got 
well established with traditions and rules and methods 
of doing work. The States-General seldom met and 
had no traditions: Both bodies represented the upper 
classes, the British House of Commons even more so than 
the Commons in the States-General. The peasantry 
were nov/^here represented. 

On tlie 4th May, 1789, the States-General was 
opened by the King at Versailles. But soon the King 
was sorry that he ever called these representatives of -the 
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tkrce estates together^ The third et.tate, that is the 
, Commoiis or the middle classes, began to take the bit 
: into its teeth, and insist that no taxation could be levied 
1 ^; without its consent. I’hey had the example of England 
before them, where the Comrnpns’ House had established 
this,.j:ight. The’''’recent Americair exatt'^H®,. .was^ .. also 
before . them. They thought, very mistakenly, that 
England was a free country. As a matter of fact this 
was a delusion, as England was controlled and governed 
by die aristocratic and land-owning classes. Parliament 
itself was a monopoly of theirs, owing to the very limited 
franchise, that is the right to vote. ; 

However, whatever little the Third Estate or the 
: .Commons did was too much for King Louis. He had 
them turned out of the hall. The deputies had no in¬ 
tention of going away. They met immediately on a 
tennis court near by, and took an oath not to disperse 
till they had established a constitution. Tliis is known 
as the Oath of the Tennis*** Court. Then came the 
critical moment when the King tried force and his own 
: tsoldiers refused to obey his orders. Always in a revolu- 
Ition the crisis conies when the army, which is the main 
■ ' prop of goyeniment, refuses to fire on the.ir brethren 
;) in the crovv^d. Louis was friglitened and he gave in, and 
then, in his own very foolish way, intrigued to get 
foreign regiments to shoot down his own people. This 
was too much for the people and, on the memorable 
Hj!fi.ul July>TZ89, they rose in Paris and captured the 
old prison of the Bastille and set free the prisoners. 

'rhe fall of the Bastille is a great event in history. 
It began the revolution; it was a signal for popular r.tsings 
^all over the country; it meant the end of the old order 
in France, of feudalism and grand monarchy and 
privilege; it was a terrible and terrifying portent for all 
the kings and emperors of Europe. | France, which had 
set the fashion in grand monarchs, vfas no w setting a new 
fashion and Europe was amazed. Some looked at the 
deed with fear and trembling, but many saw hope in it 
and the promise of a better day. The fourteenth of 
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July is still the day of theTete Nationale of France, and 
every year it is celebrated all over the country. 

The fourteenth of July saw the Bastille fall to the 
mob of Paris. Yet, so blind often are those in authority, 
that on the evening before, on the 13th, there was a. 
royai fese at yersaiiles, , and singing 

aiicf*^t;oasts were drunlc, before the King and Queen, to 
the coming victory over rebellious Paris. ^ It is strange 
how extraordinary was the hold of the idea of the 
monarchy in Europe. We, in the present age, have got ; 
used to republics and hardly take kings seriously. The 
few kings that remain in the world behave very cir¬ 
cumspectly lest worse befall them. Even so, most 
people; are opposed to the idea of monarchy, as it keeps 
up class divisions and encourages the spirit of exclusion 
and snobbery. But this was not so in eighteenth cen¬ 
tury Europe. For the people of those days a country 
without a king Was a little difficult to imagine. So it 
happened that in spite of Louis’s folly and attempted 
defiance, there was yet no talk of deposing him. For 
nearly two years- more they put up with him and his 
intrigues, and it was only when he tried to run away and 
was caught, that France decided to do wkhout a king. 
But that was to be later. Meanwhile the States- 
General became the National Assembly, and the King 
was supposed to have become a constitutional or limited 
monarch, that is a king who did what he was told to do 
by the Assembly. But he hated this, and Marie Antoi¬ 
nette hated it still more, and the people of Paris did not 
love them over-much and suspected them of all manner 
of intrigues. Versailles, where the King arid Queen held 
court at the time, wvis too far from Paris for the people 
of the capital to keep eye on them. Tales and rumours 
of feasting and luxury at Versailles also excited the 
hungry people of Paris. So the King and Queen were 
taken to the Tuileries in Paris in one of the strangest of 

processions. „ ^ 

THs letter has already exceeded its allotted span. 
I shall continue the story of the Revolution in my next. 
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: I fed it a little ;;<^cult to vrite to you abottt me 
-EreuciiR IS Hot fot any lack of ni'ate-«- 

kut-'tkdausf.df - tM,ve^ ^afendance of it*;-; ..-^e 'Re- 
aU';'amazing 'and,■■:an everchangiiig drama, 

7 of extraordinary mcidents that still fascina^ US 

lii:;]}:' ^ and thrill. The politics of princes and 

. ^ their home in the closet fed the private 


and an air of mystery cov^s.'jthem. A discreet 
'hides many sins, and decorous langtia^ conceals the 
rival ambitions and greed. Even when this 
I to vrar and vast numbers of young people 

to their death for the sake of this greed and 
■ '7 0 ur ears are not offended by naention of any 
p are told, instead, of noble 

il'vV;,: i and great causes which demand the last sacrifice. 

!■:* /7; But a revolution is very different. It has its home 

j 1 ;' - iti/the field and the street and the market place, and its 

7 7 ^methods are rough and coarse. The |^ple who make 
it fiave not fiad the advantage of the education of the 
li#' , princes land the statesmen. Their language is not court - 
Viy; and decorous, hiding a multitude of intrigues and 
There is no mystery about them, no veils 
working of their minds; even their bodies 

I I 1^ enough covering. Politics hi a revolution,! 

I v; fefe be the sport of kings or pfefefeonal pdliticiahs. 
k realities, and behind them is raw humatil 

empty stomachs of the 'hungry. 

# we see in France, during these fateful five years 
i7h8Siito 1794j the hungry masses in action. It is 
the hands of timid politicians and make 
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them abolish monarchy and fendalism and the privileges 
of the Church, lit is they who pay homage to the ter- ^ 

'rible Madame vengeance j, 

agrinst those who had crushed them in the past and I 
those whom they suspect of intriguing against their | 
new-found freedom. ^ It is these ragged, bare-footed 
people who, with im^*ovised arms, rush to defend their 
Revolution on the battlefield, and drive back the trained 
armies of a Europe united against them. They, achieve 
wonders, these people of France, but after severai years • 'y.!?,; 

^:df terrible strain and conflict, the Revolution exhausta/i;;||p| 
its energy and turns on itself and begins to eat up its own 
children. And then comes the counter-revolution, vl';» 
swallowing up the Revolution, and sending the common ^ ^ ^ 
people who had dared and suffered so much, back to be | 
ruled by the ''superior” cia^^ Gut of the counter¬ 
revolution emerges Napoleon, dictator and Emperor. 

But neither the counter-revolution nor Napoleon could 
send back the people to their old places. No one could 
wipe away the prirxipal conquests of the Revolution; 
and no one could take away from the French people, and 
indeed the other peoples of Europe, the passionate me¬ 
mory of the days when the under-dog cast off his yoke, 
even though for a while only. 

There were many parties and groups fighting for 
mastery in the early days of the Revolution. There 
were the royalists, indulging m the vain hope of keeping 
Louis XVI as an absolute king; the moderate liberals 
wanting a constitution and prepared to keep the king 
as a limited monarch; the moderate republicans, called 
the party of the Gironde; and the extremer republicans, 
named the Jacobins, because they used to meet in the 
hatU of the Jacobin Convent, These were the main 
groups, and among them all, and outside them, were 
many adventurers. Behind all these groups and indi¬ 
viduals were the masses of France, and especially of Paris, 
acting under many an unknown leader from their own 
ranks. In foreign countries, especially in England, 
there were the emigres, the French nobles' who had run 
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away from the Revolutioh and were coiitinuaily intrigu¬ 
ing against it. All the Powers of Europe were ranged 
against revolutionary France. Parliamentary but aris¬ 
tocratic England, as well as the kings and emperors of 
the Continent, were equally afraid of this strange erup-, 
tion of the common man and tried to crush it. 

The royalists and the King intrigued and only 
brought their own ruin nearer. The party which was 
most important at first in the National Assembly was 
tliat of the moderate liberals, who wanted a constitution 
somewhat after the fashion of England and America. 
Their leader was ^ name which is already 

familiar to you. f^or nearly two years they were in 
power in the Assembly and, flushed with the success of 
the first days of the Revolution, they made many brave 
'■ declarations and brought about some important changes. 
Twenty days after the fall of the Bastille, on August 
4, 178.9, there was a dramatic scene in the Assembly. 
The subject before the Assembly'^ was the abolition of 
feudal rights and privileges. There was something in 
the air of France then which went to the heads of the 
people, and even the feudal lords seem to have been 
intoxicated for a while by the new wine of freedom. 
Great nobles and leaders of the Church got up m the 
Assembly charnber, and vied with each other in giving 
up their feudal rights and special privileges. It was an 
honest and generous gesture, though it did not have 
much effect for some years. Sometimes, but rarely, 
such generotws impulses move a privileged class; or per¬ 
haps it may be that a realisation comes to it that tlie end 
of privilege is near and a virtuous generosity is the best 
course. Only a few days ago we saw a wonderful ges¬ 
ture of this kind made by the caste Hindus in India 
when Bapu fasted to remove untouchability and, as if 
by a magician’s wand, a wave of feeling passed through 
the land. The chains that Hindus had placed over many 
of their brethren fell from them in some measure, and 
fa thousand doors that had been closed to these, untouch¬ 
ables for ages, opened out to them. 
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i So in a flush of enthusiasm the National Assembly 
of revolutionary l^h'ance abolished, by resolution at least, 
serfdoin and privileges and feudal courts and the exemp- 
iistion of nobles and clergy from taxation, and even titles. 
f^It was strange that although the King still remained, the 
nobility lost their tities. 

The Assembly then went on to pass a Declaration 
of the Rights of Man. The idea for this famous decla¬ 
ration was probably taken from the American Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. But the American declaration 
is short and simple, the French one long and rather com¬ 
plicated. The Rights of Man were the rights which 
were supposed to ensure him equality and liberty and 
happiness. Very brave and daring seemed this Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of Man at the time, and for nearly a 
hundred years afterwards it wms the charter of the liberals 
and democrats of Europe.>T^^ yet to-day it is out of 
date and does not solve any of the problems of ou^ time. 
It took a long time for people to discover that mere 
equality before the law and the possession of a vote do 
not ensure real equality or liberty or happiness, and that 
those in power have other ways of exploiting them still. 
gFolitical thought has advanced or changed mucii since i 
teie days of the French Revolution, and probably most 
of the conservatives even to-day would j^ccept the high- 
souiiding principles of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. But that does not mean, as all of us can find out 
without much trouble, that they art prepared to grant 
real equality and freedom. This Declaration indeed 
protected. , private property. The estates , of the big 
nobles and the Church were confiscated for other rea¬ 
sons relating to ft fights and special privileges. But 
titf right to own property itself was considered a sacred 
and tevidlable one. , As you perhaps know, advanced 
political thought now considers that privrite property is 
an evil and should, as far as possible, be abolished. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man may seem 
to us to-day a commonplace document. The brave 
ideals of yesterday often enough become the common- 
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places of to-day. But at the tirae it was proclaimed it 
sent a thrill through Europe, aud it seemed to carry the 
fair promise of a better day to all who suffered and were 
down-trodden. But the King did not like it; he was 
amazed at this blasphemy, and he refused to sanction it. 
He was still at Versailles. It was then that the Paris 
inch, led by the women, came to the Versailles palace 
and not only made tiie King sanction the Declaration, 
but forced him to go to Paris. It was this strange pro¬ 
cession to which I referred at the end of my last letter, 
i,, The Assembly brought about many other useful 
reforms. The vast property of the Church was con¬ 
fiscated by the State. A new division of France was 
; m into eighty departments, and this division, I be¬ 
lieve, still exists. Better law courts, to take the place 
of the old feudal courts, were set up. All this was to 
the good, but it did not go far enough. It did not 
benefit much the peasantry who hungered for land or 
• the common people in the towns who hungered for 
bread. The Revolution seemed to have been arrested. 
As I have told you, the rnasses, the peasantry and the 
common people of the tov/ns, were not represented in 
the Assembly at all. The Assembly was controlled by 
the middle classes, under the leadership of Mirabeau; 
and ;,is soon, as they felt that they had gained their ob- ■ 
jects, they tried their best to stop the Revolution. . They ’ 
even began to ally themselves to King Louis and to shoot 
down the peasantry in the provinces. Their leader, ; 
Mirabeau, actually became, the secret a of the King., 
Apd the cornrnon pepple, who had stormed and captured 
the Bastille and thought that they had thereby cast aside 
their cliaihs, wondered what had happened. Their free¬ 
dom seemed to be as far off Jts ever, and the new Na¬ 
tional Assembly was sitting on them almost in the 
manner of the old. lords. 

Foiled in the Assembly, the people of Paris, which 
was the heart of the Revolution, found another outlet 
for tlieir revolutionary/- energy. This yjgs..the.CQxnmune-- 
or municipality of Paris. Not only the Commune, but 
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each section of the city, which returned several nieni- 
bers to the Commune, had a living organisation, in direct 
touch with the masses, The Commune, and the sections 
especially, became the standard-bearers of the Revolu¬ 
tion and the rivals of the moderate and middle class 
Assembly. 

i), , Meanwhile the anniversary of the fail of the Sastdie 
came round, and the people of Paris held a great fete 
on the 14th July. The Fete of the Federation it was 
called; and the common people of Paris gave their la-- 
boar freely to decorate the city, for they felt that the 
fete was theirs, ^ 

So the Revolution stocxl in 1790 ana 1791 • The 
Assembly had lost all its revolutionary ardour and had 
had enough of changes; but the people of Paris were still 
simmering v/ith revolutionary energy, the peasantry still 
looking hungrily at the land. Matters could not con¬ 
tinue for long in this way; either the Revolution was to 
go ahead or to die down. Mirabeau, the moderate 
leader^ died early in 1791. In spite of his secret intrigues 
with the King he was popular with the people and kept 
them in check. On June 21,1791, an event took place 
which decided the fate of the Revolution. 'Phis was 
the flight of King Louis and Marie Antoinette in dis¬ 
guise. They almost managed to reach the frontier. 
But some peasants recognised them at Varennes, near 
Verdun, and they were stopped and brought hack to 

■Paris.■ '/ __ 

This act of the King and Queen sealed their fate so 
far as the people of Paris v/ere concerned. The idea of 
the republic now grew rapidly, and yet so moderate tmd 
so far removed from public sentiment was the Assembly 
and the government of the day, that they continued to 
shoot down people who demanded that Louis be dethron ¬ 
ed. Marat, one of the great figures of the Revolution, 
was hunted by the authorities because he denounced the 
King, after his flight, as a traitor. He had to hid in tiie 
sewers of Paris and contracted a terrible skin disease 
there. „, 
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Still, Strange to say, Louis continued in theory as 
King for over a year more. In September 1791 the 
National Assembly finished its career and gave place to 
the Legislative Assembly. This was as moderate as the 
Other and was representative only of the upper classes. 
It did not represent the rising fever of France. This 
fever of revolution spread among the people and the 
extrente republicans, the Jacobins, who came from the 
people, grew in strength. ; 

Meanwhile the Powers of Europe were looking at 
these strange happenings in alarm. For a while Prussia 
and Austria and Russia were busy with booty elsewhere. 
They W’ere putting an end to the old kingdom of Poland, 
but events in France were marching too far ahead and 
claimed their attention. In 1792 France was at war 
with Austria and Prussia. Austria, I might inform you, 
■was now in possession of the Belgian part of the Nether¬ 
lands, and this had a common frontier with France.- 
Foreign arnfies advanced into French territory and de¬ 
feated the French trooixs. The King Was supposed, not 
without reason, to be in league with them, and all royal¬ 
ists were suspected of treachery. As the dangers grew 
round them, the people of France grew more and more 
inflamed and panicky. They saw spies and traitors 
everywhere. The revolutionary Commune of I*aris 
took the lead at this crisis, hoisted the Red Flag to signify 
that the people had proclaimed Martial Law against the 
rebellion of the Court, and on August 10, 1792, ordered 
an attack on the King’s palace. The King had them 
shot down by °his Swiss guards. But the victory lay 
with the people, and the Commune forced the Assembly 
to depose the King and imprison him. 

The Red Flag, as everybody knows, is now the flag 
of the workers everywhere, of socialism and communism.! 
Formerly it used to be the official flag to proclaim mar-; 
tial law against the people. I imagine, but I am nofi 
sure, that the use of this flag by the Patis Commune was* 
the first use of it on behalf of the people, and it was from 
this that gradually it developed into the workers’ flag. 
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' The deposition and imprisonment of the King were 
not enough. The people of Paris, inflamed at the action 
of the Swiss guards in shooting and killing rictany* of them, 
and full of fear and anger at traitors and spies, W'^ent 
about arresting the people whom they suspected and 
filling the prisons with them. Many of those arrested 
were no doubt guilty, but many innocent persons were 
also arrested and imprisoned. Some days later another 
fierce wave of passion came over the people, and they 
brought out their prisoners from the prisons and, after a 
mock trial, killed most of them.v Over a thousand per¬ 
sons were killed in these "September massacres,” as they 
are called. This was the first taste of blood on a large 
scale which the Paris mob got. Muchmore blood was 
to flow before the thirst; for it was satiated. , , 

In September also occurred the first victor^ of the 
French troops over the invading Austrians and Prussians. 
This was at the little battle of Valmy, small in itself but , | 
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with big results, for it saved the Revolution, 

On September 21, 17.92, the National Convention 
met. This was a new body taking the place of the 
.Assembly. It was more advanced than the two Assemb¬ 
lies tliat had gone before it, but it still lagged behind the 
Commu ne. The first thing tha C the Convention did was 
to proclaim a republic. The trial of l-ouis XVI came 
soon after; he was condemned to death, and on January 
21, 1793, he had to pay with his head for the sins of the 
monarchy^ He was guillotine^ that is beheaded by the 
guillotine. The people'of Prance had now burned their 
boats behind them. They had taken the final step and 
defied the kings and emperors of Europe. There was 
no going back for them, and from the very steps of the 
guillotine, which was still covered with a king’s blood, 
iDanton, a great leader of the Revolution, addressed the 
assembled crow'’ds and hurled his challenge at these other 
kings, "The kings of Europe would challenge us,” he 
cried; "we throw them the head of a king!” 
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g<^ei',f:':::Biit-;^ .■■fecfore k&,;4ea1^’ 

ari 'j^azing cijaag^;', 

was' afire -with the,,f^er pf reypli 4 tiofi'|'^eir 


og^y Europe, was Rfcpi^iicafi^' 

|^":'y?pal4' :'$koW ' idaise ■ 


warmed by the sun of 

E mim. .., jjQi; Qjjjy for their own nfiwjy 

it for tk« fr«Bclfifca of all others who 
, To the nations of Europe the Erer^ 

message, calting upon them to rise 
ij-|3|;’. (.'again^ thOT ':r|iiers,, and detdaring 'themselv^ithcjffi^ch 
f aB ;i^ and the enemies of alhkingly^ gpi^nmenfe 

''■:':.r\^ Bt:sn(Xy\:la pairie, bpsame the mother pi ffedotni i^t 
y ‘wrhose altar it was a joy to sacinfice. And in this hoiir 
'■;,; , pf fiei^ enthusiasm there came to them a wonderful 
5^ tune with their fianung mood, makhag them 

to the battle front andTeap over: ^ 
'’\y , obstacles, restless of the odds. This wa^' ;5l^iiget d^ 

; song for the army of the Rhine, known sihc^ 

(; ,;,;;,'^en as the Mm’seilaise, and ev«i now the national song 

■' f>>;;of^the'French*- 

AllonSy enfmts de la pafydCf | 

Le jimr de glom est arrive! 

Ctmtre nom de la. tyrarmie 
JJeiendcffd sonant est leve. 
EnUMez-vousdmnskscampsfg^y 
Mugk CCS feroees soUa^ ?^ 


h .., ,y ' ’,:' ; . 
f ■ ■■■ 






.... 

. Till 

■ ■ ■■ / '■"'' ’'■^'*' ■■ ■' 

™'" ^'-'Egorger nos fils, nos compagt^ljj:^^0^i ^..:o' 
armes, cUoyem! formez vos batj^b-^^ 

marchons, qsi’un sang impn^ dbr^i^e nos 
■ sSlonsI* '^ '■. ^ : 

; Tfeey did not an.? futile songs about iai% Hfe Stp 
Instead sang of the sacised love of 


naotherland, and of liberty, beloved Kberty. ^ 

;■. ■■ Aniour sacre de la patrie, 

Conduh, souliem nos bras vettgewsl 
Uberte, liberie chirm, 

Combais opec tes defensemsflf I 

enough or cbtliB^:t>r^j^ts pr 

shoM for die kiudsSr 

whieh were scarce needed by the arin^j 

even fasted fr^um^. Leather and kitchen ut^sBs 
and f rying pans ^d hucl^ts and many other hcras^old 
article were jce^uisitioned. And in the streets of Paris 
there was a haimnering at many a forge for the common 
people, dl the citoyens and citoyennes, were helping even 
in tb£ manufacture of arms, 'there were great priva¬ 
tions; but what did it matter when France, la patrse, 
beauti&il ^aiice in her rags but with the crown of free- 


Trimdatrom ‘’’Come! Chtldren of the Motherland, 

The dxy o£ glory has arrived! 

Against us the bloody standard 
Of tyranny is raised. 

Bo you not hear these ferocious soldiers 
Bellowing in the countryside? 

They come to butcher, even in our arms» 
Oiir sons and our wives. 

To inns! Citisrens! Form your batalliom! 

March on, march on! 

Let their impure blood water our fidkds! 


to thou sacred love of the Motherland! 
Lead on, sustaiti our avenging atmsl 
O Liberty, beloved Libei^; 

Fight on the side o£ thy ctefendas! 
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^ doin on her head, was in danger, and rhe enemy was at 
f her gate? So the youth of France rushed to her rescue 
«' and, careless of hunger or thirst, marched to victory. 
"Seldom,*’ says Carlyle, "do we find that a whole people 
can be said to have any Faith at all; except In things 
that it can eat and handle. Whensoever it gets an^'" 
Faith, its history becomes spirit-stirring, note-worthy.” 
This faith in a great cause came to the men and women 
of the Revolution, and the history they made in those 
memorable days, and the sacrifices they endured, have 
still the power of stirring us and quickening our pulse. 
These revolutionary armies of new recruits, half- 
trained as they were, drove out all foreign troops from 
French soil and then freed the lower Netherlands (Bel¬ 
gium, etc.) from the Austrians, For the last time the 
Flapsburghs left the Netherlands to return no more. 
The trained professional armies of Europe could not face 
these revolutionary recruits. The trained soldier fought 
for pay and fought cautiously; the revolutionary recruit 
fought for an ideal and was prepared to take great risks 
to win. The former moved slowly with a mountain of ■ 
the latter had little to carry and moved rapidly. 
The revolutionary armies were thus a new type in war 
and they fought with a new technique. They changed 
the old method,s of warfare and became, to some extent, 
the models for the armies of the next hundred years in 
Fiurope. But the real strength of these armies la 3 '' in 
their enthusiasm and their audacity. For their motto, 
and indeed for the motto of the Revolution itself at 
this stage, we can give Danton’s famous phrase: ’’'’Powr 
vaincre ies ennemis de la pafric il nous faut de Vaudace, 
encore de I’audace et toujours de PaudaceJ”^ 

The war spread. England became a powerful enemy 
because of her navy. Republican France had built up a 
great land army but on the sea she was weak. England 
started a blockade of all French ports. From England 


c ’’■"In order to vanquisli the eiieimies of the Motherland! we must 
■ have audacity, still more audacity, always audacity,” 
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Convention now took the finai step to abolish feudal 
rights, and lands which had belonged to the feudal lords 
were restored to the local communes or municipalities, 
that is these lands became common property. 

The Convention, dominated by the Jacobins now, 
appointed two committees-—the Committees of Public 
Welfare and Public Safety—and gave them wide powers. 
These committees, and especially the one on Public Safe¬ 
ty, soon became very powerful and dreaded. They 
drove the Convention on from step to step till the Revo¬ 
lution tumbled into the abyss of the Terror. Fear still 
cast its shadow over everybody; Tear the foreign 
enemies which surrounded them, of spies and traitors, 
and there were many of these. Fear blinds and makes 
desperate, and the Convention, urged on by this ever- 
haunting fear, passed a terrible law in September, 1793 
—the Law of Suspects. No one who was suspected was 
safe, and who could Be Tree from being suspected? A 
month later twenty-two Girp^ deputies of the Con¬ 
vention were tried by the llevolutionary Tribunal and 
rapidly sentenced to death. 

Thus began the Terror. Dady there were journeys 
to the guillotine of those who wer^'mrtdemiied; daily 
the carts, ttimbrils they Were called, carrying these vic¬ 
tims, creaked and rumbled over the cobble-stones of the 
Paris streets, and the people jeered at the unhappy per¬ 
sons. To speak even in the Convention against the rul¬ 
ing clique was dangerous, for that led to suspicion and 
suspicion Ipd ..to trial and the guillotine. The Conven¬ 
tion was c6ntr6lled by the Committees of Public Wel¬ 
fare and Public Safety. These Committees, with all the 
power of life and death in their hands, did not like to 
share it with others. They objected to the Commune 
of Paris; indeed they objected to everyone who did not 
agree with them. Power has an extraordinary way of 
corrupting people. So these Coinmittees set about to 
crush the Commune whioKj with its sections, had Been 
the backbone of tlie Revolution. They crushed the sec¬ 
tions first, and haying lp^^^ offjts supports, they crush- 
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the Commuiie> TIiua do^s revolution of ten eat itself 
■ ^ ixp."' The sectidhs in each part oTl%risv/ere the links 
which joined the populace with the people.on top; they 
were the veins through which ran the red blood of the 
jAi'; Revolution, which gave it strength and life. The crush¬ 
ing of the sections and the Commune early in 1794 
meant the cutting oflf of this life blood. Henceforth 
the Convention and the Committees were organs of 
; government on top, not in li ving touch with the people, 
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jjilfli trying like all those in authority to impose their will 


on others by means of the Terror. This was the begin¬ 
ning of the end of the real revolutionary period. For 
another six months the Terror was to continue and the 
jv Revolution drag on. But the end was in sight, 

Who were the leaders of Paris and France during 
ti, 5; these days of storm and stress? Many names stand out. 

Camille Desmpiyjlips, the man who led the attack on the 
t'l; ' Bastille ih 1789, and played a notable part on many an¬ 
other occasion. Pleading for a policy of clemency dur¬ 
ing the Terror, he himself fell a victim to the guillotine* 
;'r to Be followed only a few days later by his young wife, 
Lucille, who preferred death to living without him. 
Fabre d’Eglantine, the poet. Fouquier-Tinvilla, the 
dreaded public prosecutor. MaraJ».pgrhaps the greatest 
and ablest of the men of the Revolution, TtaBbe-rF to 
death Jjy , a young girl, Charlotte Corday. Danton, 
whom I have twice quoted already, brave and leonine, 
a great and popular orator, but hOne the less to end on 
the guillotine. And KoBespierre, the best known of all, 
|;'the leader of the Jacobins and practically the dictator 
of the Convention during the days of the Terror. He 
has become almost the embodiment of the Terror and 
m;?ny people think of him with a shudder. Yet of this 
man's honesty and patriotism there is no question; he was 
known as the "mcorrupt.’ble.” But simple as he was in 
his life he was inqrdlinately self-centred, and he seemed 
to think that everyone from Turn was a 

traitor to the, R and the Revolution. Many, ol 

the great men of the Revolut:io:n, who Bad been his coL 
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4 «?agues> were sent to the guillotine at his instance; till at 
kS'tiie Conventionhad been following him so 
meekly, turned upon him. They called him a tyrant 
and a despot and put an end to him and his despotism. 

All these leaders of the Revolution were young 
men; reyolutions are seldom nw by,Jthe old. Im-; 
portanf as many of tliese leaders were, none of them, not 
even Robespierre, plays a dominating part in the great 
drama. Before the fact of the Revolution itself they 
seem to shrink; for the Revolution was not brought 
. about or even controlled by them. It was one of those 
I elemental humaii earthquakes which occur from time to 
Time in history, and which social conditions and long con- 
tinued misery and despotism prepare, slowly but irrevoc- 
labiy. ^ 

’i Do not imagine that the Convention did nothing ex¬ 
cept quarrel and guillotine. The energy released by a 
■teal revolution is always very great. Mxich of this was 
absorbed by the foreign wars, but still much remained, 

, and a great deal > of constructive work was done. In 
particular, the whole system of national education was 
overhauled. The Metric System, wliich every child in 
school learns now, was introduced then, and it simpli¬ 
fied all weights and measures of length and volume. This 
system has spread to most parts of the civilized world 
now but conservative England still sticks to an ancienr 
out-of-date system of yards and furlongs and pounds 
and inmdredweights and the like. We in India have to 
put up with these complicated lengths and weights as 
well as seers and maunds, etc. 

As a logical corollary to the metric system, there; 
was a new republican calendar. It began from, the day 
the Republic was proclaimed September 22, 17.92, The 
week of seven days was changed to a week of ten days, 
the tei^th day being a holiday. There were twelve 
mo.nths still but their names were changed. Eabre 
cl’Eghintine, the poet, gave delightful new names to the 
months in accordance with the season. The three spring 
months, were Germinal, Floreal, Prairial; the summer 
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months were Messidor, TJbermidor, Fructidoir^ autumn 
came in A^endemiaire, Brumaire, Friniaire; and winter 
in Nivose, Pluviose, Ventose., This calendar did not 
long survive the Republic. 

At one time there was a strong movement agalhst 
Christianity and the worship of Reason was proposed. 
TempIes^o£Truth were put up. The movement spread 
rapidly io the provinces. In November, 1793, there was 
a great Fete of Liberty and Reason in Notre Dame 
Cathedral in Paris and a beautiful woman personified 
Reason, Bat Robespierre was conservative in such mat¬ 
ters. Fie did not approve of this movement. Neither 
did Danton. The Jacobin Committee of Public Wel¬ 
fare was against it and the leaders of the movement were 
therefore guillotined. There was np half-way house 
between power and the guilloti^^^^^^ As a counterblast to 
thTFete ol Liberty and Reason, Robespierre arranged 
another celebration—the Fete of the Supreme Being. 
By a vote of the Convention it was decided that France 
believed in a Supreme Being! The P..oman Catholic 
religmn crept back again into favour. 

After the ^ and Com- ' 

mune, matters were rapidly coming to a head. The 
Jacobins were supreme; they controlled the government, 
bur they were falling out among themselves. The 
guillotining of Hebert and his supporters, who had taken 
the lead in the Fete of was the first 

big break in the ' Jacobin party. Fabf6 " d’Eglantine 
followed; and when, earlj'^ in 175)4, Danton and Camille 
Desmouliiw and others protested against Robespierre 
sending too many people to the guillotine, they them¬ 
selves were struck down. The execution of Danton in 
April 1794, carried off in a hurry lest the people should 
intervene, meant to the people of Paris and the provinces 
that the Revolution had ended. A lion of the Revolu¬ 
tion had fallen, and a narrow cliqu’e' was iidw in power. 
Sufrbuhded by enemies, cut oif from the people, this 
clique spotted treason everywhere and saw no other way 
of saving itself than to intensify the Terror. 
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So the Terror grew worse and the Ttiinbriis rolling 
to the gmlloHhe ord'Wddd with victims than 

fwerr‘ “Th Jnne a called the Law of . 

the ISnd Prairiai, which made it a crime, punishable by 
death, to spread false news to divide or stir up the people, 
to undermine morality and corrupt the public con¬ 
science. Everyone who differed from Robespierre and 
his henchmen could be caught in the wide net of this 
law. Large groups of persons were tried together and 
sentenced—as many as one hundred and fifty, a mixture 
of convicts, royalists and others, being tried together on 
:dne'occasion. ' ' ■, : ■ 

For forty-six daysThis new Terror lasted. At last 
on the 9th Thermidor (July 27, 1794) the worm turned. 
The Gonvention suddenly turned against Robespierre 
and liis supporters, and with cries of *'down with the 
tyrant, they arrested them and would not allow Robes¬ 
pierre even to speak. The next day the tumbril carried 
him to the guillotine where he had sent so many. Thus 
ended the French Revolution. 

After the fall of Robespierre came the counter¬ 
revolution. The Moderates came to the front and these 
people now fell on the Jacobins and terrorised over them. 
After the Red Terror there was now what is called the 
White Terror. . Fifteen months later, in October 1795, 
the Convention broke up and a Directory of five mem¬ 
bers became the government. This was definitely a 
bourgeois government and it tried to keep down the 
common people. For over four years the Directory 
ruled France and, such was the prestige and strength of 
the Republic even after all the internal troubles, carried 
on victorious war abroad. There were some insurrec¬ 
tions against it but they were put down. One of these 
was suppressed by a young general of the Republican 
Army, Napoleon Bonaparte, who dared to fire at the 
Paris crowd—this is famous as the "whiff of grapeshot” 
—and kill many of them; When the old Revolutionary 
Army could itself be used to kill the common people of 
France then obviously there was no shadow of reyolu“ 
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Revolution ended, and many of the bright 
the idealists and the hopes of the poor ended 
And yet it had gained much that it set out to 
No counter-revolution could bring back serfdom 
, and not even the BourbOn kings—the French 
plasty was Bourbon—^when they came back, could 



take back the land which had been distributed among 
the peasantry. The common man in the field or in the 
town was far better ofi than he had ever been before. 
Indeed even during the Terror he was better off than 
before the Revolution. The Terror was not against him 
but against the upper classes; though towards the end 
some of the poorer people also suffered under it. 

The Revolution fell, but the republican idea spread: ^ 
throughout Europe, and with it v-ent the priiiciples’ ’ 
which had been proclaimed in the Declaration of the >. 
Rights of Man^ ■ ■'! ' 
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have not written .for two weeks, t am afraid I,/' 
Il'j^OsW The thonght tliat I am apprpadaing; th^ ,:: 

‘ of iny story keeps tne back a fittle. , Already we , ■ 


|w*e at the end of the eighteenth century; the hundred 
of the nineteenth century awak our impection^ 
then we shall have just two and thirty years of the 
K i to bring us right up to to-day. But these 

hundred and thirty-two years that remain will take 
:Ipt of telling. Being quite near us, they loom large 


k,; . ,, and seem to us more important than 


^¥^1 ■ events. Much that we see around us to*day has 

t f j! in these years and indeed I ^all have no easy 

'■ ;task in leading you through the <fease forest-, of';;,ev^ts 
Y happeniDgs of the last century and nuire. 

' this is the reason why I shirk it! But I, wqnder , also 
; I, what I slaadl dp,when, at last, I bring this story of inin 
[f^{Y 1932, and the past merges into th® present 

im stops before the shadow of the future. • What shall 
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I write to you then, my dear? What pretest 
to sit pen in hand and think of you, or imagine 
' ^sitting by me'asking me many a question which f try 
to answer? 

^ Three letters I have written about the French Re- 
yohitiDn; three long letters about five brief y^s in the 
history of France. During our journey thrpiigh th^ 
ages we have taken centuries at a stride, apd^ we have 
. seen continents at a glance. But here in Fr^ce, her 
.^^tweim the years 1789 an^ 1794, we have made a fairly' ; ;; 
lengthy stay; and yet you will be surprised to learn 
I have tried very hard to be bri^ far my nund was " 
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of tlie subject asid my pen wanted, to run on. Tlie 
French Revolution is important historically. It marks 
the end of an epoch and the beginning of taiother. But 
it fascinates even more by its dramatic character, and it 
teaches many a lesson to all of us. The world is to-day 
again in a ferment and we are on the eve of great 
changes. In our lown country we live in a period of 
revolution, however peaceful it may be. So we may 
learn much from the French Revolution and from the 
other great revolution, which has taken place in Emssia 
in our own day and almost before our eyes. Real revo¬ 
lutions of the people like these two, cast a fierce light 
on the grim realities of life; like a flash of lightning 
they reveal the whole landscape and especially the dark 
places. For a while at least the goal seems clearly visible 
and strangely near. Faith and energy fill one. L)oubt 
and hesitation vanish. There is no question of com¬ 
promise with the second best. Straight like an arrow, 
the men who make the revolution go toward the goal, 
seeing neither to the right nor to the left; and the 
straighter and keener their vision the further goes the 
revolution. But this occurs only during the high period 
of the revolution when its leaders are on the mountain 
peaks and the masses are marching up the mountain side. 
But, alas, there comes a time when they have to come 
down from the mountains into the dark valleys below, 
and faith grows’dim and energy grows less. 

In 1778 old Voltaire, who had been an exile almost 
all his life, came back to Paris to die. He' was eighty- 
four years old then. Addressing the youth of Paris he 
said; "'The young are fortunate; they will see great 
things.” Indeed they saw and took part in great things 
for the Revolution broke out eleven years later. It had 
been kept waiting long enough ''UEtat e'est moi’\ 
had said Louis XIV, the Grand Monarque, in the seven¬ 
teenth century; *^apres mot le dHuge"* said his succes¬ 
sor, Louis XV, in the eighteenth, and after this invita¬ 
tion the deluge came and swept away Louis XVI and 
his conipany. Instead of the nobles with ^heir powder- 
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ed wigs and silken breeches, the "sanscrlottes”-"-tbe men 
iVlI'U’'''' breeches-—c:ariie to the front; and everybody ; 

wwvi '' in'JFrance was a “citoyen” or a "citoyenne.” ^"Liberte, 
Egalii'e, Fralewite^’^ motto of the new Re¬ 

public shouted out to the world. ; 

The Terror looms large in the. days of the Revolu- 
tion,i^ months, from the appoint¬ 

ment of the special Revolutionary Tribunal to the fall ;; 
|i of Robespierre, nearly four thousand persons were gull- 4 
lotined. That is a large number, and when one thinks 
that many an Innocent person must have been sent to 
I ' the guillotine, one is shocked and grieved. And yet it 
is well to remember certain facts so that we may see the 




fi't 




' Fr Terror in its true perspective. The Republic 


was surrounded by enemies and traitors and spies and 


those condemned to the guillotine were avowed 
opponents working for the destruction of the Republic. 
illiflhL'i Toward the end of the Terror the innocent suffered 
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innocent 

fewith the guilty.^ W is'i 

;e|pude4, and ij. b^ between ■ 

the , guilty, and tSe.lhnocen^^^^ The French Republic had - 
to face at a critical moment the opposition and treachery 
of some even of their own great generals, like LjjE^ygSt^* 

It is no wonder that the nerve of the leaders failed them 
and they started hitting right and left indiscrimin- 
■ 'ately.- ' 

It is also well to remember, as FI. G. Wells points 
. V, lo his history,what was happening in those days in 

/ England and America and other countries. The criminal 
law, especially in defence of property, was savage 
and people were hanged for trivial offences. In some 
places torture was still, officially used. Wells says that 
far more people were hanged in this wa 3 ?' in England and 
America than were'sent to the guillotine under the 
in France, during the same period. 

,^i^ again of the sla've raids^ of those day's with 

’^Liberty, equality, iraternity.' 
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their iiorrible cruelty and iahumaiiity. Tliink also of 
war, modern war especially, which wipes off hundreds 
of thousands of young men in their prime. Come 
nearer, to our own country, and consider recent events. 
Thirteen years ago on an April evening in Amritsar, the 
day of the spring festival, hundreds were done to death 
and thousands grievously wounded in the Jallianwala 
Bagh. And all the conspiracy cases and special tribu¬ 
nals and ordinanceS“what are they but attempts to 
terrorise and coerce a people? The mtensity of repres^^^ 
sion and terrorise nieasure of the fear of ,a govern,-, 
ment ' government, reactionary or revolutionary, 

alien or swadeshi, when it fears for its own existence, in¬ 
dulges in terrorism. The. reactiohafy' 

SQ^bh hehalf of some privileged people and against the 
masses; the revolutionary government acts on behalf of 
the rriasses and against the privileged few. T he revolu¬ 
tionary government is frahker and more straight-for¬ 
ward; it is often cruel and harsh but there is Httie of 
subterfuge or deceit in it. The reactionary government 
lives in an atmosphere of deception for it knows that it 
could not last if it was found out. It talks about 
liberty andmeans thereby liberty for itself to do what it 
pleases. It talks of justice and means hj it the perpetua¬ 
tion of the existing order under which it flourishes, 
though others perish. Above all, it talks of law and 
order and, under cover of this phrase, shoots and kills 
and impi'isons and gags and does every illegal and dis¬ 
orderly thing, .i In the name of *'law and order” hun¬ 
dreds of our bfethren have been tried by special tribunals 
and condemned to death. In this name, on an April 
day two and a half years ago in Peshawar, machine guns 
shot down, large numbers of our brave Pathan fellow-. 
cot.mtrymen, unarmed as they were. And for this 'flaw,' 
and order” the British Air Force drop bombs on our 
frontier villages and in Iraq and kills or maims for life 
men and women and little children indiscriminately. 
Lest people should escape on the approach of an aero¬ 
plane, a flendish ingenuity has devised what are called 
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'‘dme-delayed bombs’V wbich fall down apparentl^!^- 
lli;; ■ harmlessly and do not burst for a while. The men and 
women of the village, thinking that the danger is past, 
return to their homes and, soon after, the bombs burst 
and kill and destroy.) 

, Think also of the day to day terror of starvation 
which overshadows millions! We get used to the misery 
I around us. AVe imagine that the workers and the pea- 
I sarits are a coarser lot and not very sensitive to suffering. 

I Vain arguments to still the pricking of our own con¬ 
sciences! I remember visiting a coal mine in Jharia in 
Behar, and I shall never forget the shock I had when I 
saw men and women working away far underneath the 
surface of the earth in long, black, dark corridors of 
coal. People talk of an eight-hour work day for the 
;■ mi.ne-\vorkers, and some even oppose this and think that 
more work should be taken out of them. And when I 
hear or read these arguments my mind goes back to the 
visit of mine to the black dungeons below where even 
eight minutes became a trial for me. 
i The French Terror was a terrible thing. And yet 

it was a flea bite compared to the chronic evils of poverty 
and uriemployment. The costs of social revolution, 
however great they might be, are less than these evils and 
i war, which comes to us from time to time 

under our present political and .social system. The 
lis liv /'Terror of the French Revolution looms large because 
titled and aristocratic persons were its victims, 
Bilf v ^nd vae are so used to honouring the privileged classes 
p pthat our sympathies go out to them when they are in 

te, trouble. It is well to sympathise with them as with 

.^'others. But it is also well to remember that they are 
I just a few. We may wish them well. Byt those who 
Cvf ,| really matter are the masses, and we cannot sacrifice the " 
H/lfSImany to a few.., , ,the..peqp|§,.,,that, compose the -' 

humau-race,” writes^RPusseau, '/what^.is,n 9 t.,peop^^^^ 
sinall ,.a,,can.c,erp..that.Jt. is nGt,,jrprtn,the^jrouble^ 

|||||; :\counting,” y\v' . A 

I intended telling you of Napoleon in this letter. 
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3fut my mind has wandered and my pen run on to other 
subiects and Napoleon still awaits inspection. He must 
wait our pleasure till the next letter. 
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'A strafige, wiM^b'eaiil^^liad France 
Freofiji i^t, Barbier, bas co^pM^ Ker to a wild ;^i^;;|'^’^ 

XiY,.'[J^'':^ proud and free mare, with head high apd shrining 
■■ beautiful vagabond, fiercely intolerant of saddle and 

! : hamesK and rein, stamping on the grouhdi 

ing the ivorld with the noise of her neighiug. Sds 
mare consented to be ridden by the ypta^ ^an 
from Corsica, and he did many woridta^l dwds 
her. But 'he tained her also and made the wild ' 
i : ' thing lose all her wildness and freectrim. iAu 
' : ploited her and exhausted her till she 

O Corse a cheveux plats! que la France eiaM 
X- X^ - '-X, Au grand solexl de mess0br! 

C’etmt imi cavaU i^dmptabh ef reheMeXX' . - ^ 

« Sam frem d^actet. m rends d*dt^ : 

Une jument smmage d la vonpe^^^p^^e," ' 

Fnmarde encore du sang desd^X Xt XXXXi 
Man ficre^ et d-un pied fort bpiiff'Odi 
Libre pour la premtere foist 
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Jamais auemie main n^avedi passe sur e^e 
Pour la fletrir et Voutrager; : 

Jamak ses 
Et le harnds 


large dmtcs n^avai^nXpoHe Id Seaml X- 
rnm de 

Tout son poil rehdsditf et, beUdiS^d^mtde, 


iJoed Joaut, la ciddxpe en:[ifWvddi^X-''. 

Sur ses garrets dreWti eUe'‘e;§darp^‘iadd4wi^.^ , 
t>u bruit de srm benmssdmdnt. V . ^X'X 
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great hero. 1 shall confess to you that all through my 


You hnoy?',,something of Napoleon already. You 
have visited the stately htvalides \n Paris where his body 
lies buried, surrounded by the tattered dags he won in 
war; you have seen the museum where many of his relics 
are kept; and 3^ou have also seen his statue on the top of 
tlie great Vendome column in Paris. I have an idea that 
you were rather partial to him and thought of him as a 
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boyhood I had a soft corner in my heart for him. He 
was one of my heroes, though I knew little enough of 
him then. I know much more now and I am afraid he 
has shrunk in my miiid and does not loom nearly so big 
as he used to long ago. But I cannot wholly rub off 
the picture of the days of my boyhood or get rid o^f my 
partiality for him, even though I remind myself of Kis 






many failings. It is strange how the impressi6.n.'j , of., 
one’s childhood and boyhood persist through life, 
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, What manner of man was Napoleon then? Was 

% great ones of the earth, the Man pf pestiny, 

as he was called, a mighty hero and one^'wlio liclped in 
freeing humanity from its many burdens? Or was hej 
as H. G. Weils and some others say, a mere j^Ylliturer 
I . and a wrecker, who did great iniury, to < Euro arid 
0, clvlliyatioh?" Probably both these views are exaggera- 
' ted; probably both contain some measure of the truth. 
|,A1I of us are curious mixtures of the good and the bad, 
0' the great and the little. Pie was such a mixture, but, 
: unlike most of us., extraordinary qualities went to make 
up this mixture. Courage he had and self-confidence 
and iTnagiaation g.u4 a energy and vast ambition, 

lie Was a very great general, a master of the art of war, 
comparable to the great captains of bid—Alexander and 
Chengiz. But he was petty also and selfish and self- 
f dominating impulse of his life was iiot 
* the pursuit of an ideal but the quest of personal power. 
;0h',' "My mistress!” he once said, "Power is nay mistress! 
.00!' The conquest of that mistress, has cost me so much that 
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1 will allow no one to rob me of her, or to share her with 


rile!” Ghild of the Revolution he was 
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dreamt of vast empire and the conque'its of Alexander 
filled Ifis mind. Evei^ Europe seem small. The East 
lured him, and especially Egypt and India. ''Only in 
: the E!ast,‘” he said early in his career when he was tv/enty- 
seven, ''haye^ there been great empires and mighty 
f! chaxages j in the East where six“Imhd^ people 

' dwell. Europe'is a mole-hill!” 

Napoleon Bonaparte was born in 1769 in the island 
of Corsica, which was under France. He had mixed / 
French-(^rsican and Italian blood. He was trained in ' 
a military school in France and, during the P*.eyolution, 
*was a member of the Jacobin Club. But probably he 
joined the Jacobins merely to advance his own interests 
and not because he believed in their ideals. In 1793 he 
won his first victory at Toulon. The rich people of this 
place, afraid of losing their property under the revolu¬ 
tionary regime, had actually invited the English pnd 
handed over the remains of the Frenvth navy to them. 
I'his disaster, coupled with others at the time, had been 
a great blow to the young Republic and every available 
man and even women were called upon, to enlist. 
Napoleon crushed the rebels and defeated the English 
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force at Toulon by a rnasterly attaclc His star be 
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to shuie brightly now and at the age of twenpy-four he 
'Within a few months, however, he got 
into trouble when Robespierre was guillotined and he 
was suspected of belonging to his party. But the only 
party he really belonged to had a membership of one 
only, namely, ‘Napol eon! Then came the Directory 
and Napoleon proved that, far from being a Jacobin, he 
was a leader of counter-revolution and could shoot down*' 
the' cbhimon people without turning a hair; This was 
the famous "whilf of grapeshot” in 1795, of which I 
have told you in a previous letter. On that day Napo¬ 
leon wounded the Republic. Within ten years he had put 
an end to the Republic and become Emperor of the 
French. 

In 1796 he became the commander of the Army of 
Italy and he astonished Europe by a brilliant campaign 
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in north Italy. The French army had still something of| 
the fire of revolution. But they were in rags and had| 
nvsicher proper clothes nOr shoes nor food nor money. | 
He led this tattered and foot-sore band across tne Alps, | 
promisii\g them food and all good things when they f 
reached the rich Italian plain. To the people of Italy, 
on the other hand, he promised freedom; he was coming 
them jhom pp)^ X strange mixture 

. of revolutionary jargon with the prdipect of loot and. ’ 
piirxrder! ' So he played cleverly on the feelings of both 
the French and the Italians, and, being partly Italian 
himself, he produced a great impression. As victories 3 
came to him his prestige grew and his fame spread. In | 
his own army he shared in many ways the lot of the 
commoti soldier, and he shared also his danger, for an 
; , attack usually found him wherever danger threatened | 
most. He was ever on the look out for real merit and ; 
rew'arded it immediately even on the battlefield. To his ; 
soldiers he was like a father—a very young father!— : 
known affectionately as the ‘‘Petit Gorporrd’, and often 
addressed by them as "tu”. Is^it any vronder that this 
young general in his twenties became the darling of the: 
Iffench soldiers? 

Having triumphed all over north Italy and defeated 
Atistria there, and put an end to the old republic of 
Venice, and jnade a very undesirable iniperialistic peace, 
he returned to Paris as the great conquering hero.? He 
was beginning to dominate France already.^ But he felt ,:v 
•perliaps that the time was not ripe for him ,to seize ;; 
power, and so he arra,nged to go with an army to Egypt, i 
From his youth onwards he had felt this call of the east 
and now he could gratify it, and dreams of vast empire 
must have floated in lus mind. He just managed to 
escape the English fleet in the Mediterranean and reached . , 

Alexandria. ^ ^ -i • 

Egypt was then part of the Ottoman Turkish ' 
Exnpire, but this empire had declined, and in effect the 
Mamelukes ruled Egypt, nominally under the Sttltan of 
Turkey.. Revolutions and inventions might shake . 
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Europe but the Maraekikes still lived after the fashion of 
the Middle Ages. It is said that when Napoleon ap¬ 
proached Cairo, a Mameluke knight, in brilliant attire of 
silk and damascened hrmour, rode up to the French 
army and challenged the leader to single combat! The 
poor man was met most unchivalrousiy by a volley. 
Soon after, Napoleon won tbe Battle of the Pyramids. 
Ffe was fond of dramatic poses. Riding in front of his 
. troops before the Pyramids he addressed them: "Soldiers, 
forty centuries are looking down upon you!” 

Napoleon was master of w an land and he con¬ 
tinued But on ,sei^ b^ he-lpless, ,, He did hot 

understand it and Be does not seem to have had compe¬ 
tent admirals. England just then had a genius in com¬ 
mand of her navy in the Mediterranean. This was 
Horatio Nelson. Nelson came, rather audaciously, 
right into harbour one day and destroyed the French 
fleet at what is called the Battle of the Nile. Napoieon 
was thus cut off from France in a foreign country.. Fie 
managed to escape secretly and reached France but in 
doing so he sacrified his Army of the East. 

In spite of victories and sonie military . glory - . t 
great eastern expeditioii had been a failure. It is inter- 
estihg to hote, however, that Napoieon took with him 
to Egypt a whole crowd of savants and learned men and 
professors with books and all manner of apparatus. 
There were daily discussions of this "Institute”, in which 
Napoieon joined as an equal, and the savants did a great 
deal of good work of scientific exploration. The old 
riddle of the hieroglyphics was solved by the discovery 
of a granite slab containing an inscription in three 
scripts-—Greek and two variants of Egyptian picture 
writing. With the help of the Greek the other two 
scripts were deciphered. It is also interesting to find 
that a proposal to cut a canal at Suez interested Napoleon 
greatly. 

When in Egypt, Napoleon opened negotiations 
Xvdth the Shah of Persia and Tippu Sultan in South India. 
But nothing came of them because of bis powerlessness 
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^ passed, he appointed two coinmittees to draft a legal 

v,', code. This was the first act of his dictatorship. After 




. ^workers and . secretaries. One of these co-workers 

,j|' ' W about him during this period: "Ruling, admi- 

■ nistering, negotiating-—with that orderly intelligence of 
f ihis, he gets through 18 hours work a day. In three years 
I “he has ruled more than the kings ruled in a century.” 

■ This no doubt is exaggerated, but it is clear that Napo- 
■I, V icon had, like Altbar, an extraordinary memory and per- 

” feetly ordered mind. He said himself: ‘"When I wish 
to put. away any matter out of rny mind, I close its 
life drawer and open the drawer belonging to another. The' 
contents of the drawers never get mixed up, and they 
never worry me or weary me. Do I want sleep? I 
close all the drawers and then I am asleep.” Indeed he 
was known to lie down on the ground in the middle of 
a battle and sleep for half an hour or so and then get 
up for another long spell of intensive work. 

had been made First Consul for ten years. The 
next step in the ladder of power came after three years, 
in 1802, when he had himself made Consul for life and 
his powers were increased. Tlie Republic was at an end 
arid lie was a monarch in all but name, and inevitably, 
I in^ 18 04,emperor after taking a vote 
f of the poeple. Fie was all powerful in France and yet 
Tiiii |there was a great difference between him and the auto- 
; >|cratic kings of old. Fie could not base his authority on 
Itfaditloii and divine right. ^ H on his 
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fefficienGy and on his popularity with the people, espe- 




f; long discussions, in which Napoleon joined, this code was 
;|;1 ' finallyadopted in 1804. It was called the Code Napo- 
/co??. Judged by the ideas of the Revolution or by 
1 modern standards, this code was not advanced. But it 
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was an advance on existing conditions and for a hundred 


years it was, in some respects, almost a model for Europe. 
ifSi!'^ many other ways he introduced simplicity and efii- 
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ciency iiythe administration. Fie interfered in every¬ 
thing and had a wonderful memory for details, 
his amazing energy and vitality he exhausted all his co- 
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cially the peasants who were all along his most faithful 
supporters because they felt that he had saved their lands 
for them. ”What do I care,” said Napolepn once, "for 
tf'the opinion of drawing rooms and the babblers! I re¬ 
cognise only one opinion, that of the peasants.” But 
the peasants also grew weary at last of supplying their 
sons for the warfare that was almost continuously going 
on. When this support was withdrawn, the mighty 
edifice that Napoleon had created, began to totter. “ 

For ten years he was Emperor, and during these 
years he rushed about all over the Continent of Europe 
and carried on striking military campaigns and won me¬ 
morable battles. All Europe trembled at his name and 
'■^ 'Was dominated by Em [ as it'Es never b^ dominated 
bv anyone else before since. Marengo (this was in 
1800, when he crossed with his arm^r die Great St. 
Bernard pass in Switzerland, all covered with the winter 
snot^^), Uim, Austerlitz, Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Wag- : 
ram, are the fiames of some of his famous victprles on 
land. Austria, Prussia and Russia all collapsed before 
him. Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, a great part of 
Germany called the Confederation of the Rhine, Polaod 
called now the Duchy of AVarsaw, were all subject States. 
The old Floiy Roman Empire, which had long existed 
in name only, was finally ended. 

Of the major European Powers England alone es¬ 
caped disaster. " The sea, which was ever a mystery to 
i Napoleon, saved EnglandAnd because of the security 
given by the sea, England became the greatest and most 
relentless of his enemies. I have told you how, right 
at the beginning of his careen, Nelson destroyfed Napo¬ 
leon’s fleet in the Battle of the Nile. On October 21, 

3 805, Nelson won a greater victory still against the com¬ 
bined French and Spanish fleets off Cape Trafalgar on 
the south coast of Spain. It was just before this sea 
battle that Nelson gave his famous signal to his fleet; 
"England expects that every man will do his duty.” 
Nelson died in the hour of triumph, but his victory, , 
proudly cherished by the English people and commemo- ; 
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their 

fpwdai rulers who sat heavily upon 
'J^a^leon .gmdy -artd/'feuckBsrGf^^ieir 
marth^. e^^cian^, was ; 'feud^pl^^ 

a'^fy. In Sjrain he^ put an"^^3" ]to'-:13:^ - Ihquisiti<aji^ 

■■ t]^ -. '«r' ^■HHohaS^-he 

evdi^ tutn^ a^inst hint and titimatdiy 4^1^^ 

Me cppld 4^ the old kings and ehtp^ 

hot a stlaole peopih rpused aa^t Mih^ ir| 

■,ed^|y...::ar^4ire?ogj'C Geeaatiii; 

i thei^ifv^ tiller a great patria^;J|a 

) bepahae ihe ynplacahle enemy 4- 
war jS>eration, 

%rou^tAah^i||;^: faUkv^-- in any-i{ 

hsen o£ Europe 

taint. . Or«j)^ap^ Napoleon hkmelf vm 
after waidst ^ myselit 

fall. ;'I^ve.hem ray-.own-greatest^- 
®*y: <lhd^ ' lf^'1 

a ^ man of gemi& had the m£»t exti 

. He dways had a touch of tte parvenuj 
ihont iiira, and he hpurhiied a strange desire to 
be ^ by the oid and effete kings and 
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emperors. He advanced his own brothers and sisters 
in the most absurd Avay, although they were thoroughly 
incompetent. V The only decent brother was Lucien, 
who had helped Napoleon at a critical moment during 
the coup d’Hat of 1799, but, who subsequently f«f|l out 
¥;|P[with him and retired to Italy. The ^ther hrotheri, vain 
and foolish, w’-ere made kings and rulers by Napoleon. 

. , He had a curious and vulgar passion for pushing on his 
, ;■ I family. Almost eyex.yciie p£,dijern, .pda;yed him false and 

, ' I deserted him when he was in, trouble. Napoleon was 
I alsa,.yery keen on founding , a dynasty. Early in lus 
; career, even before he had gone on the Italian campaign 
and become famous, he had married Josephine de Beau- 
harnais, a beautiful but rather flighty lady. He was 
terribly disappointed at having no children by her, for 
had set his heart on a dynasty. So he decided to 
divorce Josephine and marry another woman, although 
, he liked her. hie . wanmd to marry a. Pvussian Grand 
' but the Tsar would not agree to this. Napo- 

might be almdst the master of Europe, but the Tsar 
considered it somewhat presumptuous of him to aspire 
|^fh\'tO;,-marry'into the Russian imperial family! Napo- ^ 
then more or less forced ti:(e„,Hapsburg Emperor of 
* ' Austria to give his daughter marriage. 

He had a son by her, but she was dull and unintelligent 
and did not like him at all and made .him a bad wife, 
When he was in trouble, she deserted him and forgot all 
'abouthim. ' 

It is vety strange how this man, who towered above 
his generation in many ways, fell a victim to the empty 
glamour which the old idea of kingship exercised. And 
yet, of ten enough, he spoke in terms of revolution and 
made fun of these effete kings. He had d^^^^ 
turned his back to the Revolution and the new order; 
the old Older neither suited bun nor was it prepared to 
have him. So between the two, he fell. 

this career of military glory goes to its if 
inevitable tragic end. Sppae;:Of , h^ are v 

t.p:;^acherous and intrigue against .him;. Talleyrand in- ^ 
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f ously. cutting down sti'aggiers. The better cold and the 
Cossacks between them take toll of thousands of lives, 
and the Grand Armee becomes a ghostly procession— 
all on foot and in rags, foot-sore and frost-bitten, weari¬ 
ly dragging themselves along. Napoleon also marches 
on foot with his grenadiers. It is a terrible and heart- 
^ breaking march, and the mighty arm)'' becomes smaller 
and smaller and almost vanishes away. Just a handful 
||^ip,§of people return. 

This Russian, campaign blow. _lt 

hxhausteti Trance of _^Eveh'it 

agM Napoleon anT him care-worn and weary of 
strife,,. But he was not to he allowed to rest in peace. 
His enemies surrounded him and, although he "was still 
the brilliant cQ^mander winning victories, the net drew 
closer and closer, Talleytsind’s intrigues increased and 
some even of Napcileon’s trusted marshals turned against 
him.' ’'^eary and disgusted, Napoleon abdicated from 
the throne in April 1814. ' 

A great congress of the Fairopean powers was held 
in Vienna to make a new map of Europe, now that 
Napoleon was out of the way. Napoleon was sent to 
the littie island of Elba in the Mediterranean. Another 
Bourbon,, another Louis, brother of the one who was ; 
guiliotined, w-as brought out from wherever he had been 
living in seclusion and was placed on the throne of France ^ 
^ as Louis XVIII. The Bourbons were thus back again ; 
and with them came back much of the old tyranny. 
|;gSo this was the end of all the brave doings of five and 
twenty years since the Bastille fell! In Vienna the kings 
and their ministers argued and quarrelled among them¬ 
selves and during the intervals bad a good time. They 
felt enormously relieved. A great terror had been re- ^ 
moved and they could breathe again. Talleyrand, the 
traitor who had betrayed Napoleon, was popular with 
this crowd of kings and ministers, and played an im¬ 
portant part in the Congress. Another famous diplo¬ 
matist at the Congress was MetternicK, the foreign 
minister of Austria. 
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Il^ less thai jk year Napoleon had had enougli of 
Elba and h'rance had had enough of the Bourbons. He 
managed to escape in a little boat and landed at Cahhes 
on the Riviera on February 26 , 1815 , almost alone. Fie 
was received enthusiastically by the peasants. The 
armies that ivere sent to him, when they saw their old 
commander—the "Petit Corporal”—shouted Vive 
VEmpereur and joined him. And so, triumphantly', he 
reached Paris and the Bourbon King fled away. But in 
all the other capitals of Europe thete was terror and 
consternation. And in Vienna^ wh^ 
was still dragging dancing and the feast¬ 
ing came to a sudden end, common fear 

made the kings and ministers forget all their squab¬ 
bling and conceritrate on the one ll^k of crushing 
Napoleon anew. So all Europe marched against him, 
but Ftandd Was \veary of warfare. And Napoleon, al¬ 
though only forty-six, was a tried old man, forsaken 
even by his W'ife, l^arje Louise. He w’on some battles, 
but finally he was defeated, at Waterloo, tji(?ar the city 
of Brussels, by the English and Prussian armies^* under 
Wellington and Bliicher, just a hundred days since he 
landed. This period of his return is therefore called 
"The Hundred Days.” Waterloo was a hardly con-’ 
tested battle and victory hung in the Balance. Napo¬ 
leon had very bad luck. It was quite possible for him 
to have won it, but even so he would have had to go 
down some time later before a combined Europe. De¬ 
feated J$ he was now, many of his supporters tried to 
save themselves by turning against him. A §truggle was 
liopeless now, and he greatly disliked the idea of civil: 
So he abdicated for a second time, and went to an 
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English ship in a French port and handed himself over 
to the captain, saying that he wanted to live quietly in 
England. 

But he was mistaken if he expected liberal and 
courteous treatment from England or Europe. They 
were, too frightened of hini, and his escape from Elba 
had convinced them that he must be kept far away and 
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securely guarded. So, in spite of liis protests, he was 
declared a prisoner and sent, with a few companions, to' 
the far away island of St. Helena in the South Atlantic 
Ocean. He was considered "the prisoner of, Europie,” 
and several Powers sent commissioners to keep watch on 
him in St. Helena, but in reality the English had the full i 
responsibility for guarding him. Even on that far aw'ay 
island, cut off from the world, they brought quite an 
jarmy to keep watch on him. This lonely rock of St. /I* 
lipy;,:,, J Elelena was described at the time by Count Balmain, 
ii||||'' the Russian Commissioner there, as "that spot in the 
K|*!| world which is the saddest, the most isolated, the most 
I unapproachable, the easiest to defend, the hardest to 
ib’di?; I attack, the most unsociable. ........ The English 

I Governor of th0island was an extraordinari.ly uncouth 
and barbarous person and he treated Napoleon very 
shabbily. Fie was kept in the most unhealthy par.]t of 
the island in a stable of a hotise and all manner of irri¬ 
tating restrictions were placed on him and his compa¬ 
nions. Sometimes he did not even have enough whole- 






some food to eat. He was not allowed to communicate 


11; 


} with friends in Europe, not even with hE little so.a, 
[ 1 ' I whom, in the days of liis power, he had given the title 

8 , of King of Rome. Indeed even new’S of his son was not 
allowed to reach him. A German botanist, who came 
to St. Helena, had seen Napoleon’s wife and son in 
'V'ienna, but he was not perinitted to see Napoleon or 
p ; even to send him. a message. "The barbarians,” said 
i Napoleon, "have carefully preyeni;|:d him frorn coming 
liK'I^Q.give rne news of them.” ' : ■■■' 

It is surpr ising how meanly Napoleon was treated. 
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B,i.v ,;,But the Governor of St. Helena was but the tool of his 


I government, and it seems to have been the deliberate 
policy of the English government to ill-treat and humi- 
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liate their prisoner. The other Powers of Europe were 
ll# jconsenting parties to this. Napoleon’s moth#, in spite 
her old age, wanted to join him in St. Helena, but 
■ f the great Powers said no! This shabby treatment give.n 
is a measure of the terror which he inspired still , 
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in nUirbpe, althougiihad been clipped and he 
'lay.ppwei|e:ss,m a far away island. ' ' ' ' ,::.n 

|:or 4)?!e and a half years he endured this living death 
ill St. Helena. It is not diificult to imagine how this 
man oi vast energy and imagination must havd' sniTercd, 
cooped up ip that little rock of ah island and subjected 
daily to petty humiliations. For over long periods hd il 
even refused to come out of his house because of these 
humiliations. His chief occupation was reading and 
dictating Hs memoirs, and his chief joy when a parcel 
of new books came for him from France. How well 
those of us who have spent weary months and years in 
prison can understand something of what Napoleon 
must have suffered! And how graceless and unchival- 
rous and callous the British governmenl was and is still,! 
in its treatment of its opponents and prisoners. 

' . Napoleon was humiliated and harassed in many 

wa 5 rs. And yet listen to what the Russian Balbam says, 
about him, nearly a year after his arrival in St. Helena. I 
"'What has struck me from the moment of my arrival 1- 
(though it is rather natural) is the enormous ascendancy 
which this man, surrounded by guards, by rocks, by 
precipices, stiU keeps over men’s minds.; Everything 
at St. Helena reflects his superiority. The French 
tremble at his look, and deem themselves only too happy 
tP serve him.” . 

Napoleon died in Ma^^ and even after death 
he was pursued by the hatred of the Governor and a 
Wretched grave was provided for him. . Slowly, as the 
news of the ill-treatment and persecution of Napoleon 
reached Europe (news travelled slowly in those days), 
there was an outcry against it in many countries, ink,:; 
eluding England. Castlereagh, the English Foreign 
Minister, who was chiefly responsible for this ill-treat¬ 
ment, bsMame very unpopular, beca.use of this and also, 
because of his harsh do:mestic policy. Fie felt this so?^ 
much that he committed, suicide. j, 

lt.f§i ,difhcult to,judge g and extraordinary men; 

and that Napoleon was great in his own w;\y and e'ctra- 
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ordinary there can be no doubt. He was elemental, 
almost like a force or nato riill of idc\is , 

natidnrlie to the yalixe of ideals and un- 

selfisli motives. He. tried to Yi^in and impress people by 
olferin^,' them glory mad wealth. When therefore his 
stock br glory and power lessened there were few ideal 
motives to keep by him those very people whom he had 
advanced, and many basely deserted him. Religion was ^ 
fn hini just a rnedm^^ poor and the misef- 

able satisfied with their lot.' Of Christianity'he once 
said: "How could I accept a religion which would . 

dainn Socrates and Plato?” When iti Egypt he showed 
some faVouf to Islairi, no doubt becax.ise he thought this 
might win him popularity with the people there. He 
was thoroughlyl'lrreligious, an4./ytt he ,qn 
gi6.h for he iboked upon it as a prop to the existing social 
order* '‘Religioh’’, he sald, "associates with heaven an 
idea of equality, which prevents the poor from massacr¬ 
ing the rich. Religion has ^ same, fort of value as 
yaccination. It ^gratifies our .taste for the miraculoUs, t 
and protects us from quacks. .. Society cannot exist 
^ without inequality of property; but this latter cannot : 
ekist withoiix religibn. One who is dying of hunger 
when the man next him is feasting on dainties can ordy 
be sustained by a belief in a higher power, and by the 
conviction that in another world there wijl be a different 
distribution of goods.” In the pride of his strength, he 
is reported to have said; "Should the heavens fall down 
on us wii shall^ hold them off with the points of our 
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feithqtigh he was the greatest general and soldier of the 



He had the magnetism of the great, and he won 
devoted friendship from many. .His glance, like Akhar’s, 
was magnetic. "I have seldom drawn my sword,” he 
said once, "I won my battles with my eyes, not with my 
weapons.” A strange statement for a man who plunged 
.Europe into war, and yet there is some truth in it. Al- 
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rdayi he always preferred to attain his ends by peaceful 
means. I*Xe said that force w’^as no remedy, and tliat the 
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He wi‘ote a last testaxhent in which he left a message 
for his little son, whom he had called the King of Rome, 
and news even of whom had been so cruellj- kept away 
from him. He hoped that his son would reign one day, 
and he told him to reign in peace and not to have re- 
p,! ?!, cburse to violence. “I. was pbliged tp daunt Europe by 
I . :v fe ' arms; in th ^ pT esent day, the,wav is to convince by rea*- 
son." {J*ai ete ohUge de dompter VEurope par les armes. 
'%n]our (Phni it faut la cmvaincre) P' But the son was 
not destined to reign. He died in Vienna in. his youth, 
eleven years after his father. 

But all these thoughts came to him during his exile 
when he was much chastened, and perhaps also he wrote 
to influence posterity in. liis favour. In the days of his 
grt^a<;n.e& he was too much of a nian of action to he a 
|s|f|P||^iidsopheK'!He'w altar of power;, 

||||l|||!hisfoai'hnd only love^ was, pow^ he loved it not' 
crudely fuh artist."'I love power,” :he said, *'yes, 
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I love k, but after the .manner of an artist: as a fidclicr 






loves his fiddle in order to conjure from it tone and 
chords and harmonies.” Btat the quest for over-much 
power is a dangerous one and sooner or later downfall 
and ruin come to the individuals or nations who seek it. 
So Napoleon fel!, and it was as well that he fell, “fak- 
it ail in ali,” he said at St. Helena, "what a ballad 


my life has been! 

Meanwhile the Bourbons reig.ned in France 


But 


lIlllpHt has been said that, the Bourbons never learned any 
V fthing and never forgot any thing. •’Within nine years 
Naixoleon''s death, France had had e.nor.gh of them 
and overthrew them. Another monarchjr was estab¬ 
lished and, as a gesture of good will to the memory of 
Napoleon, his statue, which had been removed from the 
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‘™S;{,iMtop of the Vendome column, was placed on it again 


fW '.LAnd the uiahappy mother of Napoleon, blind through 
•V'! Jigej said that "once again the Emperor is in Paris!” 
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